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HE first European con- 
nection of the young 
town of Boston was 
with the port of Lon- 
don. But the voyage 
to the eastward was 
not always made di- 
rect. Winthrop re- 
cords, 23d November, 1631: “Mr. Peirce 
went down to his ship which lay at Nan- 
tascot. Divers went with him into 
England by Virginia, as Sir Richard 
Saltonstall his eldest son and others, 
and they were six weeks in going to 
Virginia.” William Peirce, who had 
commanded the “ Mayflower” in 1629, 
was then master of the “ Lion,” in which 
he made several voyages between New 
England and the Thames. The trade 
increased rapidly, for in the spring of 
1638 there were fourteen vessels in the 
Thames loading for New England, among 
them the “ Desire,” built at Marblehead, 
and commanded by Capt. Peirce, who 
may be called the pioneer captain in 
the transatlantic trade of Boston. In 
December, 1643, five ships, three of 
them built in Massachusetts, carried 
“many passengers and much store of 
beaver” to London, being followed on 
their way by “many prayers of the 
churches.” There was a mast fleet, 
whose regular movement back and forth 
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across the Atlantic is mentioned by 
Judge Sewall and others during a period 
of fifty years and more. John Hull 
mentions the arrival, 7th August, 1666, 
“of Capi. Peirce with several ships for 
masts for the King,” and Pepys writes 
in his diary, 3d December, 1666, of the 
same ships: “There is also the very 
good news of four New England ships 
come home safe to Falmouth with masts 
for the King, which is a blessing mighty 
unexpected, and without which, if for 
nothing else, we must have failed the 
next year.” There were also regular 
traders between Boston and London, 
some of them cwned by Boston mer- 
chants, which had, for those days, good 
accommodation for cabin passengers. 
Among the captains whose arrivals and 
departures at frequent intervals are re- 
corded were Bant, Foye, Fayerweather, 
Harris, and Gardiner, and somewhat 
later, Mason, Holberton, and Sears. In 
October, 1707, thanks were returned at 
the South Church for the safe arrival of 
four ships from London. 

The rise of the commerce of Liverpool 
dates from the Restoration. Until then 
its population had not exceeded one 
thousand, and it had only five thousand 
inhabitants at the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Sewall refers to this 
port only two or three times. In 1674, 








he says: ‘Mr. Ganson, Master of a Catch 
[Ketch] set sail for Liverpool, in which 
Mr. Higginson went.’’ And again, roth 
March, 1692-3: “Gwin arrives nine 
weeks from Liverpool.” More than a 
hundred years passed before Liverpool 
began to compete seriously with London 
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for the trade of this part of North Amer- 
ica. ‘The cargoes from the Mersey con- 
sisted of heavy and bulky merchandise, 
such as earthenware, iron ware, coal and 
salt, while all the finer and more valuable 
goods were brought from London. 
Between the latter port and Boston, two 
of the favorite traders during the years 
immediately preceding the Revolutionary 
War were the “Boston Packet,” Capt. 
John Marshall, and the “ London Packet,” 
Capt. Robert Calef. The first American 
cotton sent to England was shipped to 
London. It went from Savannah, and 
was packed in rice casks. In 1785, five 
bags of cotton were received in Liver- 
pool; in 1786, six; in 1787, one hun- 
dred and eight; in 1788, two hundred 
and eighty-two. 

In what we have to say about the 
carrying trade between Boston and 
Liverpool, we shall confine ourselves for 
the most part to the regular lines of 
packets which have been established and 
have continued for a longer or shorter 
time during the present century. 
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Early in the year 1805 an association 
was formed, called the Boston Importing 
Company, with the design of regulating 
the shipping trade with Liverpool and 
London with special reference to the 
interests of the Boston importers.’ It 
may have been to some extent a trading 
company also. Stockholders, as we 
suppose, were to have the preference in 
the shipment of goods, and when the 
rates were high, they would receive a 
rebate in the shape of a larger dividend 
on their shares. An advertisement ap- 
peared in some of the newspapers May 
8 as follows: “The associates of the 
Boston Importing Company are hereby 
notified that an assessment of ten dollars 
on each share is to be paid to the sub- 
scriber on or before the 17th inst. By 
order of the Board of Trustees. J. W. 
Storrow, treasurer.” A few days later, 
Wood & Rollins announced that the 
ship “Sally,” Capt. Seth Webber, 
“intended for a regular ship between 
this port and Liverpool,” would have 
immediate dispatch ; she was three hun- 
dred and twenty-three tons, “ coppered 
to the bends,” and had elegant accom- 
modations for passengers. Whether this 
vessel, and the others run by the com- 
pany, were purchased or chartered, we 
have no means of knowing positively. 
When the Legislature met, John Gore 
and others, in behalf of the company, 
applied for an act of incorporation ; the 
committee to which the question was 
referred reported favorably, but its report 
was not accepted, and the petitioners 
had leave to withdraw. The “Sally” 
returned in September, making the 
passage in twenty-eight days, and bring- 
ing several passengers, among them 
Capt. Winslow Lewis, Samuel Appleton, 
Daniel P. Parker, Jr., and Henry Gassett, 
Jr. She took her departure two months 
later, under the command of Capt. 
Lewis. Ammidon & Boyle, who seem to 
have been the agents of the line, ad- 
vertised the copper-bottomed — ship 
‘‘ Packet,” Capt. Scott, to. sail Oct. 
15; and again in the following spring. 
They also advertised in the spring of 


1 Many of the facts mentioned in this article are given 
also in the author’s chapter on ‘‘ Commerce and Naviga- 
tion,” in ‘‘ The Professional and Industrial History of Suf- 
folk County,” soon to be published. 
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1806, “the Boston Importing Company’s 
ship ‘Romeo,’ John L. Bosquet, for 
Rotterdam and London, to sail about 
March 25, and return from London early 
in the fall.” Other regular traders to 
Liverpool, not controlled by this com- 


pany, were the “President Adams,” 
“John Adams,” “New Packet,” and 
«“ Boston,” and to London, the “ New 
Galen.” They were advertised by 


Haven, Williams & Co., Trott & Blake, 
and Wood & Rollins. The population of 
Liverpool at this time was about 75,000, 
and the annual entries were about half a 
million tons. 

In addition to the ordinary dangers of 
the seas, American commerce at this 
time was subjected to great annoyance, 
disaster, and loss, in connection 
with the tremendous struggle 
then in progress between Great 
Britain and France. What with 
English orders in council on the 
one hand and French decrees on 
the other, it is marvellous that 
the merchants of New England 
were able to maintain their po- 
sition on the ocean, and much 
more so, that American tonnage 
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not only held its own but actually 
increased as it did year by year. We 
will give a single instance of French 
spoliation. The ship “ Pocahontas” ar- 
rived in Boston Harbor from Liverpool, 
28th of March, 1808, and reported as 
follows : — 

On the 1st of March she “was brought 
to and boarded from the French frigates 


‘La Hermione’ and ‘Hortense’ of forty 
guns each, which, having been to the West 
Indies with troops, were on the return, 
and were then cruising off the mouth of 
the channel. Immediately on the French 
officers boarding, Capt. Harris was 
ordered on board the French commodore, 
and directions were given that the stores 
should be removed from the ‘Pocahon- 
tas,’ and the ship burnt. These orders 
were afterwards countermanded, the 
stores returned, and Capt. Harris was 
compelled to take on board forty-seven 
persons belonging to the following Amer- 
ican ships which had been taken and 
burnt by these French national frigates : 
viz., ‘William,’ Rockwell, from Liver- 
pool for Savannah ; ‘ Eliza,’ Dunbar, from 
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Liverpool for New York; 
‘ Brutus,’ of Duxbury, Smith, 
from Liverpool. ‘The ‘ Poca- 
hontas’ thus escaped confla- 
gration from the necessity the 
French were under of getting 
rid of their American pris- 
oners, being in want of pro- 
visions ; but before they left 
her, they flung into the sea 
all the crates of ware they 
could come at, seized the 
letters, papers, etc., and wan- 
tonly destroyed them, and Capt. Harris 
was then compelled to steer to the west- 
ward.” A statement of these facts was 
made in a protest before a notary public, 
and it was said further, “that the French- 
men wished to fall in with some vessel 
with bale goods [something more valu- 
able than earthenware and salt], and 
intended to look out for the ‘Sally,’ 
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Capt. Lewis, who was to sail soon after, 
the ‘Ceres,’ Capt. Webber, and other 
valuable American ships belonging to this 
port.” 

The Columbian Centinel made the 
following comment on these outrages: 
“If we complain of the decisions of the 
British Admiralty courts, when without 
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any treaty to guide them; if we con- 
demn the conduct of British officers on 
board our vessels; if we denounce the 
outrage of the degraded East India Com- 
pany’s lieutenant at Canton; what lan- 
guage may we not use in relating the 
above outrages, committed by Bona- 
parte’s imperial officers, acting under 
his orders, against the vessels and prop- 
erty of a nation between whom and 
France a most solemn treaty exists? and 
which has been inviolably kept on our 
part. Such perfidy would disgrace Al- 
giers! While treaty stipulations are per- 
formed, even the tyrant of Algiers is a 





friend ; and in war, his prizes are tried 
before condemned. But Bonaparte’s de- 
crees are executed by fire, and not by 
admiralty decrees. His execution out- 
strips his threats! What he cannot keep, 
he will destroy ; and yet at this moment, 
his conduct finds suppliant apologists ; 
and those apologists have the impudence 
to call upon the American 
people for their suffrages and 
support!” 

The cargo of the “ Brutus,” 
which sailed for Boston from 
Liverpool in company with 
the “ Pocahontas,’’ consisted 
of one hundred and fifty-five 
tons of salt, twelve tons of coal, 
one hundred crates of crock- 
ery ware, two casks, and two 
cases of merchandise. Her 
sails and stores, and about a 
thousand letters, were taken 
out of the ship, and she was 
burned. The ships “ Sally,” 
“ Packet,” and “ President 
Adams,” with cargoes of dry 
goods for the spring trade, 
arrived safely in Boston a few 
days later. 

France, which had been 
quite willing that the North 
American colonies should be- 
come independent of the 
mother country, did not in- 
tend to allow them, if she 
could help it, to be commer- 
cially independent of herself. 
In 1793, as the newspapers 
tell us, there were thirteen 
French privateers, mounting 
in all one hundred and sixty-four guns, on 
the New England coast. Among them 
were the “ Jacobin,” the “ Conqueror of 
the Bastile,’”’ the “ Little Democrat,’ the 
“Citizen Genet,’ and the “ National 
Razor”; the last name a delicate euphe- 
mism for the guillotine, recalls an epigram 
of the time :— 

“Tf this famed axe, by democratic ravers, 
Be styled a razor, heads, not beards, to crop, 
The French Convention surely are the shavers, 

And mighty Paris but a barber’s shop.” 

To return to the Boston Importing 
Company. One of its ships, the “Sally,” 
Capt. Scott, was “sequestered” at St. 
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Sebastian, June 1, 
1810, but was re- 
leased by the Em- 
peror in September 
for the use of the 
American minister, 
Gen. Armstrong, 
who came in her 
from Bordeaux, and 
arrived at New Lon- 
don on his way to 
New York in No- 
vember. The last 
mention we can find 
of the company is 
an advertised notice 
to the associates, 


signed by Philip 
Ammidon, secre- 


tary, of a meeting to 

be held at the Exchange Coffee House 
on the evening of July 8, 1811. The 
company’s ship “Packet” had arrived 
two or three weeks before from Gliick- 
stadt on the Elbe, a few miles below 
Hamburg. She had been “ forbidden 
by the French government to take any 
letters or papers under pain of confisca- 
tion, not even dispatches from our minis- 
ter.” On her arrival in Boston she was 
advertised for sale, and was described 
as having been built at Braintree in 
1802, three hundred and twenty-seven 
tons, constantly employed in the Liver- 
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pool trade, and “known and acknowl- 
edged to exceed in sailing any ship 
ever built in the State.” Evidently her 
voyage from the Elbe was the last made 
by any vessel belonging to the company, 
which, in consequence of the many 
hindrances to successful ocean naviga- 
tion at that time, and in view of the 
strong probability of war with England, 
was winding up its affairs. 

In the winter of 1821 and 1822 the 
Boston and Liverpool Packet Company 
was projected. In a pamphlet which 
lies before us it is announced as the 
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purpose of the company to. build four 
ships to ply regularly between Boston 
and Liverpool. ‘The object primarily 
intended to secure, by the regular and 
punctual departures from both ports of 
these packet ships,” was “ the more fre- 
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quent supplies of goods and the con- 
venience of passengers.” The capital 
stock of the company was fixed at $100,- 
ooo, in one thousand shares, and it was 
expected that the importers of the town 
would subscribe and hold a major part 
of the stock, and maintain the control 
and direction of the business. It was 
estimated that the four ships would cost, 
exclusive of coppering, and with one 
chain cable each, a sum not exceeding 
$78,000 ; the copper, another chain cable 
for each vessel, and a few other articles, 
to be procured in Liverpool, would be 
$7,000 more ; making a total of $85,000 
for the four ships, or $21,250 for each. 
The tonnage of the ships was to be about 
three hundred and twenty-five tons ; they 
were to be excellent models, and to be 
“finished and furnished in excellent 
style.” They were to have experienced 
and popular commanders, who were each 
to own some share of the stock; the 
agents were to hold a_ considerable 
amount of the stock, and the vessels 
were to be consigned each to a separate 
house in Liverpool, largely interested in 
shipping goods to Boston. 

The statistics of the trade between 
Liverpool and Boston for the preceding 


two years were as follows: During 
1820 there were forty-seven arrivals 
at Boston from Liverpool,— thirty-four 
ships and thirteen brigs. Of these, nine 
were arrivals of regular traders, namely, 
the “‘Triton,” two; the “ Falcon,” two; 
the “Mercury,” 
two ; the “ Herald,” 
two ; and the “ Me- 
teor,”’ one. In 1821 
the arrivals were 
fewer than in 1820, 
although the amount 
of the importations 
was larger; there 
were thirty-seven, — 
thirty-three ships 
and four brigs. 
There were seven- 
teen arrivals of reg- 
ular traders, namely, 
the “Triton,” three ; 
the “ Falcon,” two; 
the “ Rasselas,”’ two ; 
the “ Herald,” two ; 
the “ Mercury,” one; the “Glide,” one ; 
the “ Suffolk,” one; the ‘“ Milo,” one; 
the “Meteor,” one; the “ Parthian,” 
two; and the “ Mount Vernon,” one. 

The new company applied to the 
Legislature for an act of incorporation, 
as its predecessor had done seventeen 
years before, and with the same negative 
result. A bill in favor of the petitioners 
was reported by the committee to which 
the matter had been referred, and passed 
its third reading; its further considera- 
tion was then indefinitely postponed. 

On the 15th of October, 1822, S. 
Austin, Jr., and J. W. Lewis, “at the end 
of India Wharf,” advertised the imme- 
diate departure for Liverpool, by way of 
Charleston, of “the Boston and Liver- 
pool Packet Company’s ship ‘ Emerald,’ 
a new vessel, Philip Fox, master’; also 
for Liverpool direct, of the “ Herald,” 
Hector Coffin, master. It was added: 
“The above ships, with two others now 
building, will positively leave on the 
days stated, if the weather permits.” 
We suppose that the “Topaz,” built at 
Medford by Thatcher Magoun in 1822, 
was one of the two vessels referred to, 
and the “ Amethyst” may have been 
the other. The “Sapphire” was built at 
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about the same time; and if, as we sup- 
pose, she ran in connection with the 
other ships just named, this line was one 
of the first, if not the first, to name its 
ships on a definite plan, —the “ Emer- 
ald,” “ Amethyst,” “Topaz,” and “ Sap- 
phire.” 

Only a few years ago one of these ves- 
sels, the “ Emerald,” registering three 
hundred and fifty-six tons, was reported 
as in good condition and still employed 
in the trade of the Pacific. She was 
built of the best live oak, 
and was copper- fastened, 
and when in 1882, sixty 
years afterward, she under- 
went repairs in San Fran- 
cisco, her timbers and bolts 
were found in a good state 
of preservation. She had 
just before encountered a 
severe typhoon to the south 
of the island of Formosa, in 
which more than one vessel, 
younger and larger than 
herself, had perished. Pre- 
viously to this she had done 
duty as a whaler in the 
South Seas for more than 
twenty years. There is a 
tradition that the “Emer- 
ald,’ when a new vessel, 
and under the command of 
Capt. Jabez Howes, sailed 
from Boston to Liverpool 
and back again to Boston 
Harbor in thirty-two days. 

The history of the 
“Topaz” was a tragical one. 
On her way from Calcutta 
to Boston in 1829 or 1830, 
under command of Capt. 
Brewster, she was de- 
stroyed by pirates in the vicinity of St. 
Helena, and every one on board was 
murdered. 

We know little about the line of Liver- 
pool packets established in 1822, but 
there is every reason to believe that the 
enterprise was not a successful one. So 
important, however, did it seem to the 
active business men of Boston to main- 
tain regular communication with England, 
especially in view of the circumstance 
that one or more lines of transatlantic 


packets ran regularly and at short inter- 
vals from New York, that, in 1827, an- 
other Liverpool line was projected here, 
the third of which we have occasion to 
speak. In the summer of this year, 
Henry Hall, Joshua Blake, David Hen- 
shaw, George Bond, and James T. Austin, 
“in behalf of certain citizens of this 
Commonwealth, who”? had “associated 
to establish a regular line of packets be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool in England,” 
prayed “ to be incorporated for the pur- 
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pose of better managing the said con- 
cern, with such powers and _ privileges, 
and under such limitations and restric- 
tions, as to the wisdom of the Legislature” 
might “seem expedient.” ‘The peti- 
tioners asked for no monopoly or exclu- 
sive privileges, and disclaimed all thought 
of hostility or rivalry towards other citi- 
zens. ‘The public spirit which moved 
them to undertake the work in which 
they had enlisted is well illustrated in the 
following sentences in their petition, and 
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has had its reproduction in connection 
with many an enterprise to which the 
business men of Boston have given their 
thought and money in the years which 
have passed since then. These were 
their words: ‘“ The subscribers beg leave 
very respectfully to state that they have 
engaged in this association without any 
view of personal advantage or emolument 
peculiar to themselves, but only with a 
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desire for preserving for this Common- 
wealth its fair share of a great and im- 


portant branch of commerce, which, of 


late years, has declined ; and which can- 
not be restored without some hazard to 
individuals, and much aid from the Legis- 
lature ; and while they are willing that 
the government of the State should at all 
times possess a control over their pro- 
posed corporation, they earnestly entreat 
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such an exercise 
of its liberality, in 
the grant of cor- 
porate privileges, 
as may enable 
them successfully 
to acquire the public objects for the se- 
curing of which the association has been 
projected.” 

The petition was presented to the Gen- 
eral Court by Mr. Nathaniel C. Russell, 
and the Hon. Jonathan Phillips, for the 
committee to which it was referred, re- 
ported a bill to the Senate, June 8, 
incorporating the Liverpool Packet Com- 
pany “for the term of twenty years and 
no longer.” ‘The company was author- 
ized to purchase or charter American 
built vessels, but the value of said vessels 
with their tackle was never to exceed 
$20,000. ‘The number of shares was 
fixed by the bill at four hundred, and the 
assessments on each share were limited 
to $500. On the gth of June the Com- 
mittee on Bills in the second reading, to 
which it had gone in course, reported it 
back with a slight amendment, and it 
had its second reading ; it was then laid 
on the table, and that seems to have been 
the end of the matter, so far as the Legis- 
lature was concerned. 

The company went forward with its 
project under articles of association, as 
we suppose, and on the 3d of October, 


1827, George G. Jones, agent, 41 India 
Wharf, advertised a list of ships, and the 
early departure of the first of the new 
line for Liverpool. ‘ Mattresses, bed- 
ding, wines, and all other stores” were to 
be furnished to passengers in the 
cabin, and for 
them the fare 
to Liverpool 
was to be $140, 
and from Liver- 
pool thirty -five 
guineas. The 
“Amethyst,’’ 


George Burns. 


which had done good service for the com- 
pany of 1822, sailed Nov. 1, under the 
command of Jabez Howes, “with a full 
freight and forty-two passengers, viz., 
Messrs. Jacob Farnsworth and Robert B. 
Storer, and forty in the steerage.” The 
“New England,” Capt. Hunt, was an- 
nounced for the 1st of December, and 
this was to be the only departure during 
the winter. In the spring of 1828 the 
company advertised the ‘ Amethyst,” 
the ‘“‘ New England,” the “ Boston,” and 
the “Liverpool”; and it was added: 
“The last two named now building by 
Mr. Magoun, and a third to take the 
place of one of the preceding, by Mr. 
Robinson, all to be about four hun- 
dred and thirty tons government meas- 
ure.” The ships built for this line were 
named after towns. In addition to the 
‘ Boston” and the “ Liverpool” in 1828, 
Mr. Magoun built a second ship called 
the “ Boston,” also the “Trenton,” and 
the ‘ Lowell” in 1832, and the “ Plym- 
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THE FIRST BOAT OF THE CUNARD LINE, 


outh”’ in 1833. The first of the ships, 
called the “ Boston,” “one of the finest 
packets that belonged to this country,” 
was struck by lightning and burnt, May 
26, 1830, a few days out from Charleston, 
on her way to Liverpool. Sir Isaac 
Coffin, the Boston boy who rose to the 
position of admiral in the British Navy, 
was a passenger. Among the captains 
employed by this company were: Howes 
and Hunt, already named, Nye, Bursley, 
and Mackay. Mr. Martin, in his his- 
tory of the Boston Stock Market, quotes 
the shares of the Liverpool Packet 
Company in 1829 at $245 to $270, in 
1831 at $310, and in 1833 at $400, 
the nominal par of the shares being 
$500 each. In 1834 some of the ships 


belonging, or which had belonged, to the 
line arrived from Liverpool, but they 
could not obtain return cargoes here, and 
were obliged to proceed coastwise to 
Charleston or New Orleans, where they 
took in cargoes of cotton for Europe. 
We do not find mention of the company 
in the Boston Directory of 1834 or any 
later year. Business was much depressed 
throughout the country in 1834; in Sep- 
tember of this year one hundred and 
fifty-two registered vessels (of which fifty- 
one were ships), with a total measure- 
ment of 37,036 tons, were in the port of 
3oston, “ most of them unemployed, and 
many of them hauled up and dismantled,” 
besides many large vessels under coast- 
ing licenses. Mr. Henry Oxnard is men- 
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tioned in the directories in connection 
with the Liverpool trade in 1837 or 1838. 

It will be interesting to trace the con- 
nection of Boston with some of the earli- 
est propositions for the establishment of 
transatlantic steamship lines. A com- 
pany was formed in London in 1825 to 
open communication between Europe 
and America by means of steam vessels. 
Subscriptions to its stock are said to have 
been made to the amount of £270,000, 
of which ten per cent had actually been 
paid down. It was said further: “Two 
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Steamship ‘ Hibernia.” 
Steamship ‘‘Asia.” 


very fine vessels had been offered to the 
directors, one of four hundred and thirty- 
nine tons, with two engines each of fifty 
horse-power, and another of five hundred 
tons, built at Greenock, with two engines 
of ninety horse-power each. ‘The direct- 
ors, acting upon advice, offered them 
from this country [the United States], 
have wisely given up the idea of em- 
ploying vessels of one thousand tons 
burthen. Two lines of communication 
have been proposed, besides inferior 
branches; one from Valentia Island, the 
starting point to Nova Scotia and New 
York; the other from Valentia to An- 
tigua, Carthagena, Jamaica, and the coun- 
tries at the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico. 







The latter will probably be chosen, as the 
transportation of bullion and specie has 
been promised them. ‘The seas are less 
tempestuous on this route, and freight 
and passengers to and from the West In- 
dies will be obtained to a great extent.” 
The boldness of this undertaking will be 
the more apparent when we remember that 
at this time, although the possibilities of 
steam had been pretty thoroughly tested 
on the rivers and coasts both of Great 
Britain and the United States, only one 
passage had been made across the Atlan- 

tic by a steam vessel,—the “ Savannah,”’ 

in 1819, —and a considerable part of 
that under canvas. 

When the prospectus of the Lon- 
don company reached Boston, it was 
made the subject of extended comment 
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Steamship ‘* China.” 





THE FIRST SCREW MAIL PACKET 
OF THE CUNARD LINE, 


by the newspapers, and a meeting 
of the citizens was held Oct. 10, 
1825, the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis in the 
chair, to consider the question of steam 
communication (indirect) with Europe. 
An able and enterprising merchant in 
Halifax, Mr. Samuel Cunard, was among 
the first to give serious thought to the 
problem of ocean steam navigation. 
Whether he had any connection with the 
project in London in 1825 (mentioned 


.above) we do not know, but he managed 


for many years a line of brigs which 
carried the mails between Halifax and 
Falmouth, England, and he foresaw at an 
early day that the time would come when 
such a service, in the interest of despatch 
as well as security, must be performed by 
steamers. 
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The Cutting-out of the “ Britannia.” 


FROM AN OLD LITHOGRAPH BY J. C. KING, 


It does not appear that the Atlantic 
Steam Navigation Company accomplished 
anything, except, perhaps, to prepare the 
way for those who were to follow ten years 
later. In the summer of 1836, the Amer- 
ican Steam Navigation Company was 
formed in London, which, after some de- 
lay, built the “ British Queen” and the 
“President,” and whose pioneer vessel 
was the chartered steamer “ Sirius.”” The 
“Great Western”’ was built at Bristol at 
the same time; and she, with the 
“ Sirius,” made the famous voyage in the 
spring of 1838 from the Severn and the 
Thames respectively, which demonstrated 
beyond all further cavil or question the 
feasibility of ocean steam navigation. 
To show how much it meant to the 
American seaboard cities to have the 
well-grounded assurance of regular and 
speedy communication in the immediate 
future with the countries beyond the sea, 
it will be enough to quote the following 
statement from a New York paper of 
23d February, 1838 : “It is a fact that the 
latest advices we have from Europe were 
received first at Halifax, thence conveyed 
overland to Quebec, to Montreal, to 
Kingston, Upper Canada, and have 
reached us from the latter place [ Kings- 
ton] by an extra dated the 15th inst.” 


Twelve packet ships from England and 
France were then due and overdue at 
the port of New York. 

When the “Great Western” and the 
“Sirius” arrived in England with the 
news of their great achievements, they 
were received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. The Lords of the Admiralty, 
who had charge of the ocean mails, saw 
that the time was come for instituting 
radical changes in the packet service of 
the empire, and their first step was to 
advertise for tenders for the conveyance 
of the royal mails by steam from Liver- 
pool to Halifax, Quebec, and Boston. 

Whether Mr. Cunard went to England 
on hearing of the announcement of the 
plans of the British government, or 
whether he happened to be there at the 
time, we do not know; but he saw that 
the time for action on his part, for which 
he had long been waiting, had arrived. 
He made the acquaintance of Robert 
Napier, already a celebrated engineer on 
the Clyde, and by him was introduced to 


George Burns and David Maclver, of 


the firm of Burns & MaclIver, proprietors 
of a line of steamers, of from five hun- 
dred to seven hundred tons, plying suc- 
cessfully between Glasgow and Liverpool. 
All the details of the new undertaking, 
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the size of the ships, the power, the cost 
of construction, the probable running 
expenses, etc., were thoroughly discussed 
by these able and practical men ; the aid 
of a few capitalists was secured, with 
subscriptions by them to the amount of 
£270,000; and the British and North 
American Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany was brought into existence. In 
behalf of this company, Mr. Cunard made 
a tender for the conveyance of the mails 
across the Atlantic, in accordance with 
the proposals of the government, and his 
tender was accepted. The only other 











bid came from the Great Western Steam- 
ship Company. 

The contract was for ten years, £55,- 
ooo a year, payable quarterly. The 
steamers were to run between Liverpool 
and Halifax, with branch lines to Boston 
and to Quebec by way of Pictou. Mr. 
Cunard gave all the particu! -s in a letter 
dated London, March 22, 839, to his 
Boston friends, Messrs. Da.a, Fenno & 
Henshaw, by whom they were given to 
the public. The business men of Boston 
were not disposed to be satisfied with a 
branch line from Halifax; they insisted 


Reduced Fac-simile of the Contract for the Cutting-out of the ‘ Britannia.” 


ORIGINAL IN THE POSSESSION OF THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 
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that the transatlantic passages should be 
made to and from Boston, and at a meet- 
ing held in the hall of the Tremont Bank, 
at which Mr. Francis J. Oliver presided, 
a series of vigorously worded resolutions 
to this effect, drawn and proposed by Mr. 
KE. Hasket Derby, was adopted. 

These resolutions, confirmed by many 
private letters, reached Mr. Cunard as he 
was getting ready to sail for America in 
the “ Great Western.” He went with 
them at once to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and offered to increase the size 
and power of his ships, and to extend the 
main route to Boston, promising also, 
half jocosely, to settle the northeastern 
boundary question, then pending, if they 
would add ten thousand pounds per an- 
num to the subsidy. His proposition 
was accepted, and a new contract was 
signed in May. Mr. Cunard then went 
to Glasgow, where the keels of four 
steamers had already been laid. These 
were broken up, and four ships of about 
twelve hundred tons each were started in 
four different shipyards, Mr. Napier’s 
firm agreeing to build the engines. 
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July, the first of the regular packets, the 
“‘ Britannia,” came into port, after a fine 
passage from Liverpool by way of Halifax, 
of fourteen and a half days. 

The “Acadia”? came out as the second 
ship in August, the “ Britannia’ again in 
September, the ‘Caledonia’? and the 
“ Acadia”? in October, the “ Britannia ”’ 
and “Caledonia” in November, and 
the “Acadia ” in December. 

The “ Columbia” came out for the first 
time in January, 1841 ; the “ Hibernia” in 
May, 1843; and the “ Cambria” in Jan 
uary, 1845. In 1842 the February and 
March packets came only to Halifax, 
and the passengers and mails were 
brought to and taken from Boston in 
the “ Unicorn.” 

For seven years and a half Boston 
enjoyed the monopoly of the Cunard 
steamship service, and during this period 
it was the Atlantic port for much of the 
trade of Upper and Lower Canada. 
Governors-general, colonial bishops, and 
other dignitaries, noblemen on their 
travels, authors and men of science were 
arriving or departing continually by the 





Cunard Steamship ‘' Bothnia.” 


These ships were, of course, of wood, 
with paddle wheels, and afterward made 
a reputation for themselves as the “ Bri- 
tannia,” the “ Acadia,” the “ Caledonia,” 
and the ‘ Columbia.” 

The “ Unicorn,” a steamer of six hun- 
dred and forty-nine tons, built for the 
Glasgow and Liverpool trade, arrived in 
Boston Harbor, as the pioneer of the new 
line, June 2, 1840; and, on the 18th of 


famous mail packets, and their presence 
here, even for a short time, added to the 
interest of social life. The arrival of 
Charles Dickens in the “ Britannia,” late 
in the month of January, 1842, created 
the most intense excitement. In his 
“American Notes,” “ Boz,” as he was 
then generally called, described a winter 
voyage across the Atlantic in his own 
inimitable way. 
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In the early days of ocean steam navi- 
gation, and especially if a voyage had 
teen protracted and severe, the passen- 
gers were disposed to recognize the skill of 
the captain by votes of thanks, and, some- 
times, by the presentation of plate. The 
midwinter passage of the “Britannia” 
in 1842 had been unusually stormy, and 
the ship had been in peril in her attempt 
to enter Halifax Harbor; the passengers, 
therefore, expressed their appreciation 
of Capt. Hewitt’s fidelity (“he never 
went to bed, and was never out of 
humor,” say the Notes), in the way we 
have mentioned. Mr. Dickens acted as 
secretary on the occasion, and drew up 
the testimonial, and this documeut, 
which is in the possession of the Bos- 
tonian Society, we are able to reproduce 
in part for the benefit of our readers. 

The “Columbia” was wrecked in the 
Bay of Fundy, July, 1843, but all the 
passengers were saved. Among them 
was the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, who had 
just before rendered valuable service in 
connection with the settlement of the 
northeastern boundary question. 

In the winter of 1844, Boston Harbor 
was frozen over, and there was a proba- 
bility that the “ Britannia,” with the mails 
on board, would be seriously delayed, to 
the great inconvenience of the public on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and to the 
discredit of the port; but the merchants 
met the exigency vigorously and promptly, 
and they raised the necessary amount of 
money for cutting out the stéamer and 
opening the harbor. The original con- 
tract for the work is also in the posses- 
sion of the Bostonian Society. 

On the 1st of January, 1848, the 
“ Hibernia,” having landed her mails and 
passengers here and continued her voy- 
age to New York, sailed from that port 
for Halifax and Liverpool as the pioneer 
of the Cunard Company’s line on that 
route. 

In the month of January, 1857, the 
“‘ America’”’ was frozen in in Boston Har- 
bor, but was promptly set free from the 
ice embargo, and went to sea without 
much delay. The inward-bound packet, 
the “Arabia,” passed up through the 
channel which had been opened for the 
“America.” The “Arabia” was the last 
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wooden ship built by the company; the 
“China’”’ was its first screw steamer de- 
signed for the conveyance of cabin pas- 
sengers and the mails. 

Early in the summer of 1844, Mr. 
Enoch Train, who had been engaged in 
the leather trade, and, in connection with 
this, in the trade with South America, 
started his celebrated line of Liverpool 
sailing packets. 

The first ships advertised by the new 
firm were the “ Dorchester,” 500 tons ; 
the “Cairo,” 600 tons; the “Gov- 
ernor Davis,’ 800 tons; and the “St. 


Petersburg,” 800 tons: “all first-class, 
Medford built, copper-fastened, cop- 
pered, and fast sailing ships.” The 
“ Dorchester,” Capt. Caldwell, sailed 


for Liverpool, May 17, and was followed 
by the “Ellen,” June 10, and the 
“Cairo,” July 8. The first ship built 
expressly for the line was the “Joshua 
Bates,” and this was followed, in rapid 
succession, by the “Anglo-Saxon,” the 
“ Anglo-American,” the ‘ Washington 
Irving,” the “Ocean Monarch,” the 
“ Parliament,” the “ Daniel Webster,” the 
“Star of Empire,” the “Chariot of 
Fame,” the “ Staffordshire,” the ‘ Ca- 
thedral,” and the “John Eliot Thayer.” 
These were all fine vessels ; some of them 
were very large for those days, and very 
beautiful vessels. Through Mr. Train, 
Donald McKay, of East Boston, was first 
brought into prominence as a shipbuilder. 
Most of the earlier ships of which we have 
spoken were built at Medford, where the 
shipbuilding industry prospered greatly 
for many years; Mr. Thatcher Magoun 
and Mr. James O. Curtis being two of 
the most prominent men in it. We think 
that all the packets built expressly for 
Mr. Train’s line were the product of the 
East Boston yards, and all but one or 
two were built by Mr. McKay. Among 
the captains in his service, all men of 
ability and high character, were Cald 
well, Murdock, Thayer, Brown, Howard, 
Richardson, and Knowles. Mr. Train 
sent his young partner, Mr. Frederick W. 
Thayer, to Liverpool, and established a 
house there, and later, Mr. George War- 
ren, when Mr. Thayer returned to Boston. 

In September, 1851, Boston was ex 
Jéte for three days; the occasion of 
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rejoicing being the completion of the va- 
rious railway lines to the Canadas and the 
northern lakes, and the opening of the 
Grand Junction Railroad which con- 
nected all these lines with the steamship 
wharves at East Boston. No such facili- 
ties then existed at any other port. An- 
other enterprise which these festivities 
had been arranged to initiate, and to 
commend to public favor, was the Ocean 
Steamship Company of New England. 
The purpose of this company was to 
build four steamers to be called after 
well-known Boston merchants, — David 
Henshaw, Robert G. Shaw, and others. 
Its first and only vessel, the “S. 5S. 
Lewis,” Capt. Cole, a propeller of 
1,104 tons register, built in Philadelphia, 
arrived in the harbor on the 17th of 
September, after a run of forty-seven 
hours from Delaware breakwater. She 
had a large party on board, including 
two or three members of the Vanderbilt 
family, and resolutions were adopted 
speaking in terms of praise of her ac- 
commodations and performances. She 
sailed for Liverpool, Oct. 4, with forty- 
five cabin and twenty steerage pas- 
sengers, but, we believe, she never made 
a second voyage in this service. ‘The 
projectors of the undertaking, Harnden 
& Company, the pioneers in the express 
business in the United 


States, were 
brought to bankruptcy during the au- 
tumn. The “S. S. Lewis” was stranded 


and lost near San Francisco in the spring 
of 1353; 

In the spring of 1855 the Legislature 
of Massachusetts incorporated Donald 
McKay, George B. Upton, Enoch Train, 
Andrew T. Hall, and James M. Beebe, 
under the name of the Boston and Euro- 
pean Steamship Company, with a capital 
of $500,000, “ for the purpose of navigat- 
ing the ocean by steam.” The plan was 
to build “a splendid line of Atlantic 
steamers rivalling in every respect the 
Collins line of New York,” and Milford 
Haven was thought of as the terminal port 
in Great Britain. It was felt that there 
should be an American line of steamers at 
this port, under full control here. The 
Cunard steamers had been temporarily 
withdrawn from the New York service, the 
company having chartered several of its 


ships to the British government for its use 
in connection with the Crimean War; 
and there was a rumor that the Boston 
steamers were to be withdrawn also, but 
this was contradicted by the agent, Mr. 
Lewis, in a note to the newspapers dated 
May 15. A public meeting was held on 
the Exchange, July 12, in the interest of 
the proposed line ; Mr. George B. Upton 
presided, and Messrs. Vernon Brown and 
Henry N. Hooper were the secretaries. 
A model of a paddle-wheel steamer, to be 
called the “ Cradle of Liberty,” was shown 
by Mr. McKay, which was to cross the 
Atlantic in six days. Stirring speeches 
were made by Messrs. George R. Samp- 
son, E. Hasket Derby, and Enoch Train. 
Mr. ‘Train’s remarks are interesting to us 
now, as showing that as late as 1855, al- 
though the Inman screw steamers had 
been running to Philadelphia or New 
York for four or five years, and the Cu- 
nard Company had built some iron pro- 
pellers, — cargo steamers, — which made 
occasional passages to Boston, the wooden 
paddle-wheel steamship still held its own, 
and the sailing packets had hardly begun 
to feel the competition of steam. “It had 
been thought,” said Mr. ‘Train, who was 
a public-spirited citizen and a generous- 
hearted man, “ that he would oppose the 
line, as antagonistic to his own. He 
should do no such thing. ‘There is a 
vast difference,” he added, “between 
steam and sailing vessels, and steam 
would not interfere with his regular 
business, — the transportation of coarse 
and weighty commodities, and passengers 
who could not afford the luxury of a steam 
passage. He would, instead of opposing 
the proposed line, lend it the strength of 
his right arm.’ Resolutions were adopted, 
and a large committee was appointed, 
but the matter went no further. 

In 1858 a steamship line was projected 
by Mr. John Orrell Lever and others, of 
Manchester, to connect the port of Gal- 
way with New York and Boston, by way 
of St. john’s, Newfoundland. This was 
before the transatlantic steamers began 
to call regularly at Irish ports. A pioneer 
steamer, the “ Indian Empire,” was de- 
spatched from Galway to New York in 
July, and a second, the “ Propeller,” ar- 
rived in Boston in September; but the 
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first vessel built by the company, the 
“ Connaught,” a large paddle - wheel 
steamer, did not make her appearance in 
Boston until August, 1860. Two months 
later, on her second voyage to Boston, the 
“ Connaught” was lost, three hundred 
miles from Cape Cod, happily without any 
sacrifice of life, although she had nearly 
five hundred passengers on board. 

The company built three other ships 
similar to the “ Connaught,” all of them 
advertised as of 4,400 tons burthen, but 
this, no doubt, was an exaggeration. One 
of them, the “ Hibernia,’ was so thor- 
oughly disabled during a gale encountered 
on her way to Galway, from the Tyne, 
where she was built, that she never en- 
tered the service. Another, the ‘Co- 
lumbia,’”’ made one trip to Boston in the 
spring of 1861, in eighteen days from 
Galway. The fourth of the line, the 
“ Anglia,” never made her appearance 
here at all. The company bought the 
“Adriatic,” the latest ship of the Collins 
line and a noble vessel of her class, and 
she made the run from Galway to St. 
John’s in six days, the only instance in 
which the contract time between the two 
ports was kept. The enterprise collapsed 
soon after. It had never had a substan- 
tial basis; its capital had been insuffi- 
cient; and it injured the purse or the 
reputation of every one who had a prom- 
inent connection with it. 

At the beginning of the year 1868, the 
Cunard Steamship Company withdrew its 
mail steamers from Boston, after an unin- 
terrupted service from Liverpool by way 
of Halifax to this port of nearly twenty- 
eight years. 

In the same year, 1868, an effort to 
establish a line of steamers between Bos- 
ton and Liverpool under the American 
flag failed disastrously, and it seemed as 
though the foreign trade of the port 
which, in various ways, had been declin- 
ing for several years, would soon cease to 
exist at all. The American Steamship 
Company was organized under a legislative 
charter in July, 1864. Its board of directors 
included many merchants and business 
men of high standing, such as Edward S. 
Tobey, Osborn Howes, William Perkins, 
James L. Little, Avery Plumer, George 
C. Richardson, Chester W. Chapin, and 
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others. Itraised by subscriptions to its cap- 
ital stock nearly one million dollars, and 
by bonds three or four hundred thousand 
dollars more. It built two fine wooden 
screw steamers, of three thousand tons 
each, the “ Erie ” and the “ Ontario”’ ; but, 
with all the money it had procured, the 
company could barely pay the first cost 
of these ships, and had nothing left with 
which to meet current expenses, or to 
begin the construction of two more ves- 
sels, which were needed to form a bi- 
weekly line. After two or. three trips, 
the steamers were laid up in ordinary 
for a time ; and when they were disposed 
of, and the company wound up its affairs, 
there was a total loss. 

In 1869, Mr. James Alexander was sent 
from Glasgow as the agent of the Cunard 
Company in Boston. He at once put 
himself in communication with the 
officers of the Board of Trade, and with 
others competent to give him full and 
correct information, and after much cor- 
respondence with his principals, he in- 
duced them to attempt the loading of 
two or three of their cargo steamers at 
Boston for Liverpool direct. This was 
done in 1870. ‘The “ Palmyra”’ sailed 
Sept. 22, being the first departure of a 
steamship to Liverpool since the “ Africa ” 
left the port on the rst of January, 1868. 
Other vessels followed the “ Palmyra”’ 
at irregular intervals, but on the 8th of 
April, 1871, the “Siberia” sailed as the 
first of a regular line. In the winter 
of 1879-80 the Cunard Company sus- 
pended its trips to Boston for a time, and 
its future policy with reference to this port 
seemed to be quite undetermined. A year 
or two later it resumed its business here 
on something like the old-time basis, and 
placed vessels upon the route with com- 
fortable passenger accommodations as 
well as large capacity for cargo. With 
these it has maintained weekly sailings 
between Liverpool and Boston as against 
its biweekly sailings previously to 1868. 
The “ Bothnia” and “Scythia,” which now 
come to Boston, are four times the size 
of the “ Britannia” and her sister ships ; 
and the “Cephalonia” and “ Pavonia,” 
which, we believe, were expressly built for 
the Boston trade, are not only five times as 
large as the “ Britannia,” but twice as large 
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as the “¢ Cuba” and “ Java,” the withdrawal 
of which from our port was regarded as such 
a misfortune a quarter of a century ago. 

The successors of Enoch Train & 
Company — Thayer & Warren, afterward 
Warren & Company—were among the 
earliest to appreciate the commercial im- 
portance of iron screw steamers, and 
they gradually substituted them for sail- 
ing vessels in the Boston and Liverpool 
trade. Through their English house they 
were in a very favorable position for en- 
gaging all such steamers as they required, 
having abundant room for freight and 
steerage passengers. ‘The first steamers 
of this line proceeded from Boston to 
other ports to obtain return cargoes, but 
as soon as the conditions here made 
it practicable they went back to Liver- 
pool direct. 

In the winter of 1872-73 the Inman 
line was disposed to have a share in the 
growing business of the port, and sent 
the ‘‘ City of Boston” here, as a pioneer, 
on her way to New York; on her return 
trip to Liverpool this steamer called at 
Halifax, and then proceeded on her way, 
never to be heard from again. This was 
a sad discouragement to begin with. 
Then the shipments consigned to Boston 
were smaller than had been anticipated 
by the company ; the steamers were slow 
and were detained by their call at Hali- 


fax, so that importers preferred to bring 
their goods by faster vessels coming 
direct. Other considerations had weight, 
and the service was abandoned after a 
few months. 

The Messrs. Leyland, proprietors for 
many years of a line between Liverpool 
and the Mediterranean, arranged to send 
some of their ships to Boston in the 
spring of 1876. ‘The service was fort- 
nightly at first, but was made a weekly 
one in January, 1878. 

Branches of the Allan and Anchor lines 
have been maintained at this port at 
intervals, and there are now two lines, 
the Johnston and the Furness, which ply 
regularly between Boston and the ‘Thames. 
We doubt whether in the whole history 
of commerce there is to be found a 
record of any such commercial develop- 
ment as that which Boston can boast — 
an advance from m#z/—Dno sailing of a 
steamship for Europe in 1869 to one 
hundred such sailings in 1877, to three 
hundred and twenty-two in 1880, and to 


more than four hundred in 1892. Cer- 


‘tainly the projectors of the American 


Steamship Company were not too san- 
guine in 1865-67, when they insisted 
that there was plenty of business to be 
done between Boston and Liverpool if 
only the proper facilities were supplied 
and the proper efforts put forth. 


THE SWISS REFERENDUM. 
By Nathan N. Withington. 


HEN our fathers were about to 
\V undertake the work of framing 

the .Federal Constitution, they 
had three examples in history for their 
guidance,—the Achaian League, the 
Swiss Confederation, and the United 
Netherlands. At that time the Swiss 
Confederacy was not so similar in its 
constitution to our own frame of govern- 
ment as it is at present; the existing 
Swiss Constitution, adopted May 29, 
1874, in its turn having been adapted 
very largely and openly to the American. 
The Swiss people of modern times are 
not for the most part descendants of the 
ancient Helvetians, who were Celtic, 


but are of Teutonic race. Says John 
Fiske : “ On the mainland only two little 
spots at the two extremities of the old 
Teutonic world came out of the mediz- 
val crucible with their self-government 
substantially intact. Atthe mouth of the 
Rhine, the little Dutch communities were 
prepared to lead the attack in the terrible 
battle for freedom with which the drama 
of modern history was ushered in. In 
the impregnable mountain fastnesses of 
upper Germany, the Swiss Cantons had 
bid defiance alike to Austrian tyrant and 
to Burgundian invader, and had preserved 
in its purest form the rustic democracy 
of our Aryan forefathers. By a curious 
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coincidence, both these free peoples 
were led to frame federal unions, and 
one of these political achievements is 
from the standpoint of universal history 
of very great significance.” 

‘The combination of traits requisite in 
a people to make a federal republic pos- 
sible, the ardent love of freedom and 
home rule with the self-restraint necessary 
for concession and conciliation to unite 
with other communities for common ob- 
jects, is possessed in its highest degree 
by the Teutonic race, to which Switzer- 
land, the Dutch, and the Americans 
belong. The Greek confederacy was 
short-lived and fell under the Macedo- 
nian conqueror. ‘The republican insti- 
tutions of Switzerland have had a long 
and severe trial, dating from the perpet- 
ual alliance of 1291, and so late as 1847, 
the war of the Sonderbund gave one of 
the most severe of these trials, similar in 
kind and in its after results to our own Civil 
War, tending to the consolidation of the 
Union and the centralization of the gov- 
ernment. Seven of the Cantons at- 
tempted secession in 
presence of the Jesuits, whose expulsion 
the federal authority had decreed. ‘The 
revolt was put down so wisely and with so 
little of bloodshed and aggravating circum- 
stance that no trace of bitterness remains, 
though many must be living who took 
active part on either side in the conflict. 

My present task, however, is not to give 
a history of Switzerland, or even a descrip- 
tion of its Constitution, but only of one fea- 
ture of it, —the Referendum. Under the 
Constitution of 1874, federallaws, decrees, 
and resolutions require the concurrence 
of both branches of the Swiss Federal 
Assembly ; but the process does not al- 
ways end at that point. Such concur- 
rence is not adequate in all cases for 
them to come into force. Article 89 of 
the Constitution declares that ‘“ federal 
laws are submitted to the people for 
adoption or rejection on the demand of 
thirty thousand active citizens, or eight 
Cantons ; the same is the case with fed- 
eral decrees of a general bearing, and not 
of an urgent character.” 

This is known as the Referendum, and 
is supposed to be derived from the prac- 
tice of the old Swiss Confederation, when 
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the delegates of the thirteen indepen- 
dent states of which it was composed hac. 
to refer to their governments for con- 
firmation of the decisions of the Federal 
Diet. It is one of the most charac 
teristic of Swiss institutions, and is by 
far the most original creation of Swiss 
democracy. Prof. Dicey says: “The 
Referendum looks at first sight like a 
French plebiscite, but no two institutions 
can be marked by more essential differ- 
ences. ‘The plebiscite is a revolutionary, 
or at least abnormal proceeding. It is 
not preceded by debate. The form and 
nature of the question to be submitted 
to the nation are chosen and settled by 
the men in power, and Frenchmen are 
asked whether they will or will not accept 
a given policy. Rarely, indeed, where it 
has been taken, has the voting itself 
been either free or fair. Deliberation 
and discussion are the requisite condi- 
tions for a rational decision. | Where 
effective opposition is an impossibility, 
nominal assent is an unmeaning compli 
ment. ‘These essential characteristics, 
the lack of which deprives a French 
plebiscite of all moral significance, are 
the undoubted properties of the Swiss 
Referendum. It is a real appeal to the 
true judgment of the nation, and the 
appeal is free from the coercion, the 
unreality, and the fraud which taint or 
vitiate a plebiscite. The Referendum, 
in short, is a regular, normal, peaceful 
proceeding, unconnected with any revolu- 
tion, any violence or despotic coercion. 
The Referendum is a kind of substitute 
for the veto; it gives no power to modify, 
no power to substitute ; it is a pure neg- 
ative. It does not enable the electors 
to pass laws at their own will; it is a 
mere veto on such legislation as does not 
approve itself to the electorate. It isa 
veto lodged in the hands of the sovereign 
people. A question is simplified as 
much as possible, and every citizen has 
the fullest opportunity, from the public 
platform, or in the columns of the press, 
or in private conversation, to advocate or 
deprecate its adoption; and the entire 
enfranchised portion of the community 
is asked to say “aye” or “no,” as to 
whether the law shall become operative. 
Under the Constitution of 1848 only 
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such measures passed the Assembly as 
clearly involved constitutional changes 
were subject to the Referendum. The 
jealousy of the Cantons, lest their own 
civil and religious privileges should be 
invaded, and their fear of influences, in 
the central government, adverse to their 
own sovereign rights, demanded an un- 
restricted reference to the popular vote. 
rhis was conceded in the revision of 
1874, when the Referendum was ex- 
tended to all federal laws and federal de- 
crees of a general nature and not of an 
urgent character. 

No change can be introduced into the 
Constitution which is not sanctioned by 
the vote of the Swiss people. The 
Federal Assembly may of its own author- 
ity pass laws which take effect without 
any popular vote; but it is practically 
true that no enactment important enough 
to excite effective opposition can ever 
become a law until it has received the 
deliberately expressed sanction of the 
people. 

The words “decrees of a_ general 
nature and not of an urgent character”’ 
have never received even a quasi-judi- 
cial construction, either from the Federal 
Council or from the Federal Assembly, 
the two organs supervising its execution. 
There doubtlcss has been conflicting and 
arbitrary action taken under it. The 
weight of opinion as inferred from the 
line of precedence appears to be that 
resolutions are of a general nature when 
they fix permanent and obligatory rules 
either for the citizens or for the Cantons, 
but not when they apply only to special 
cases. The whole detail of the Referen- 
dum is placed by the Constitution under 
the regulation of the Assembly, and in June, 
1874, soon after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, a federal law was passed for 
carrying it out. All laws and resolutions 
on which the popular vote may be de- 
manded are to be published immediately 
after their passage, and copies sent to 
the governments of the several Cantons. 
Through the Cantons they are brought 
to the attention of the communes. The 
official publication expressly calls atten- 
tion to the “ date of opposition,” or when 
the period for Referendum expires. ‘This 


period is ninety days, running from the 
date of the publication of the law. The 
demand for a popular vote must be made 
by a written petition, addressed to the 
Federal Council. All signatures must be 
autographic, and the chief officer of the 
commune must attest the right of each 
signer to vote. If at the expiration of the 
ninety days the demand has been found 
to have been made by thirty thousand 
voters, the Federal Council fixes a date 
for taking the popular vote; this date 
must be at least four weeks from the 
date of the notice given by the Federal 
Council. The vote is “ yes” or “no,” and 
a simple majority of those voting is de- 
cisive. Unless the demand for reference 
is made within the ninety days, the peo- 
ple are presumed to have given a tacit 
assent, and the bill becomes a law, and 
its execution is ordered by the Federal 
Council. 

Under this peculiar institution the 
sovereignty of the people, says Boyd 
Winchester, late United States Minister 
at Bern, “is no longer a speculative 
doctrine, but a living reality. Numerous 
laws have been vetoed by its operation 
since the adoption of the Referendum in 
1874, and the only important laws sanc- 
tioned by it during the same period have 
been the ‘ marriage law,’ ‘ factories law,’ 
‘subsidies to Alpine railways,’ and a 
general ‘ banking law,’ also three modifi- 
cations of the Federal Constitution 
respecting ‘ patent law,’ ‘capital punish- 
ment,’ and ‘spirituous liquor monopoly.’ ”’ 

At the time of the introduction of the 
general Referendum one of Switzerland’s 
ablest public men declared that it would 
be “the greatest trial to which a republic 
was ever subjected.” It was apprehended 
by s. me that it would invite upon the part 
of the populace interference with a pru- 
dent and independent direction of affairs. 
Others held it to be scarcely consistent 
with the true theory of representation ; 
that it is of the very essence of represen- 
tation that the representative body should 
stand in the place of the people, possess- 
ing their confidence, exercising their 
plenary powers, speaking with their voice, 
and acting with their full consent ; other- 
wise the legislative function is wanting, 
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and it becomes a mere deliberative 
council. Mr. Winchester says, however, 
that there is nothing to show that the Swiss 
Assembly from this cause lacks weight 
or respectability ; it compares favorably 
enough with the law-making body in any 
country. It is the primary doctrine of 
the Swiss Confederation that the sover- 
eignty of the people must be absolute, 
whether exercised personally, as in some 
of the rural Cantons, or through their 
representatives and the Referendum. So 
elaborate a scheme for the passing of 
federal laws cannot be without incon- 
venience ; but it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the nation, and at once satisfies 
the democratic traditions of the people 
and the natural jealousies of the several 
Cantons. It is a true check and safe- 
guard in making the legislative power 
directly responsible to public opinion, 
and in giving to the nation an easy and 
simple opportunity of marking that 
opinion. 

In one respect the strongest advocates 
of the Referendum have been dis- 
appointed and astonished. Measures 
framed for popularity have failed of 
approval by the people, and the history 
of the Referendum in Switzerland con- 
firms the opinion that the people as a 
rule are not favorable to new legislation, 
and that democracies are infertile of 
legislation. 

The Referendum is practically in use 
in the United States in the case of con- 
stitutional amendments in nearly all the 
States, though the recent Mississippi con- 
vention declined to submit the instru- 
ment they had framed to a vote of the 
people, because so large a portion of 
that people were negroes who were to be 
disfranchised by the convention’s work. 

The Initiative is the corollary of the 
Referendum; and is simple in its opera- 
tion. It is a demand made upon the 
government by a body of voters to dis- 
cuss a certain project, and to return it to 
the people for acceptance or rejection. 
The legislature is required to take it 
into consideration, or to draw up a bill of 
their own incorporating the same princi- 
ple, so that in Switzerland the introduc- 
tion of any question which is of public 
interest into practical politics is accom- 


plished in a very simple and direct man- 
ner. ‘The Initiative is authorized by 
Article 121, amendment of July 7, 1891, 
as follows : — 


“The Popular Initiative may be used when 
50,000 Swiss voters present a petition for the 
enactment, the abolition, or-the alteration of cer- 
tain articles of the Federal Constitution. 

“ When several different subjects are proposed 
for amendment or for enactment in the Federal 
Constitution by means of the Popular Initiative, 
each must form the subject of a special petition. 

“ Petitions may be presented in the form of 
general suggestions or finished bills. When a 
petition is presented in the form of a general 
suggestion and the Federal Assembly agrees 
thereto, it is the duty of that body to elaborate a 
partial amendment in the sense of the initiators, 
and to refer it to the people and the Cantons for 
acceptance or rejection. Ifthe Federal Assembly 
does not agree to the petition, then the question 
of whether there shall be a partial amendment at 
all must be submitted to the vote of the people, 
and if the majority of Swiss voters express them- 
selves in the affirmative, the amendment must be 
taken in hand by the Federal Assembly in the sense 
of the people. 

“ When a petition is presented in the form of a 
finished bill, and the Federal Assembly agrees 
thereto, the bill must be referred to the people 
and the Cantons for acceptance or rejection. In 
case the Federal Assembly does not agree, that 
body can elaborate a bill of its own or move to 
reject the petition, and submit its own bill on mo- 
tion of rejection to the vote of the people and the 
Cantons along with the petition. 

“ A federal law shall determine more precisely 
the manner of procedure in the popular petitions 
and in voting for amendments to the Constitution.” 


The principle of the Referendum is 
as old as the Swiss nation, the word com- 
ing from the usages of the old Federal 
Diets, in which the delegates did not 
decide matters themselves, but voted ad 
referendum, and submitted their actions 
to the home governments. The power 
to veto an ordinary law made by repre- 
sentatives was established for the first 
time in modern days in 1831, in the 
Canton of St. Gallen. It was a com- 
promise between the party which wanted 
to establish pure democracy and the 
party of representative government. It 
is, however, only the same old Swiss 
voter of centuries ago telling his member 
of the Diet to conclude nothing impor- 
tant without his consent. The demand 
of 50,000 electors to amend the Consti- 
tution, or to repeal or to modify an 
existing law, or the Popular Initiative, 
came almost necessarily from the Refer- 
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endum. 
except that of Freiburg the right of the 
people to have all important legislation 
subjected in some form for popular ap- 


In every cantonal constitution 


proval or rejection is recognized. While 
general assemblies of the people in the 
Cantons to make the laws fell into desue- 
tude, popular franchise and complete 
freedom of election were not enough to 
satisfy the democratic proclivities of the 
Swiss. They were still jealous of the 
plenary powers of their delegates, and 
insisted that their deliberations when 
formulated into laws should be referred 
to the sovereign people. Previous to the 
French Revolution the government of 
the different Cantons had fallen into the 
hands of a limited number of aristocratic 
families. The laboring classes were 
crushed under enormous burdens by the 
nobility in the rural districts, and by the 
rich Jdourgeotsie in the cities. The 
period of reaction following the Napo- 
leonic era was unfavorable to the develop- 
ment of popular institutions. Since the 
cantonal revolutions of 1830 there has 
been a general return to the principle 
known as the Referendum; and after 
the Federal Constitution of 1848, by 
which the constitution of a Canton could 
only* be revised on the demand of a 
majority of the citizens, the policy of 
extending the principles of the Referen- 
dum to its fullest limits rapidly grew in 
favor. 

There are two forms of Referendum 
existing in the Cantons, compulsory and 
optional: the one requiring the reference 
of every law passed by the Great Council 
before it acquires validity; and in the 
other a discretionary power of reference 
is reserved to the people. The first is 
regarded as the more practical and satis- 
factory ; the chief objection to the latter 
being the agitation occasioned in pro- 
curing the necessary signatures, produ- 
cing excitement, diverting the thought of 
voters from the real question at issue, 
and thus giving an undue bias to public 
opinion, and a character of partisanship 
to the resulting Referendum. 

The number of signatures required in 
the optional Referendum varies, accord- 
ing to the size of the Canton, from five 
hundred to one thousand voters, and the 


‘jon of the council. 


time within which it must be mdde, is 
usually thirty days from the passage of 
the law and its official publication. The 
compulsory Referendum exists in the 
seven Cantons of Zurich, Bern, Solothurn, 
Grisons, Aargan, Thurgan, and _ the 
Valais, and in the rural half-canton of 
Basel. In Schwyz and Vand both forms 
obtain. In Zurich a popular vote must 
be taken upon all changes in the Constitu- 
tion, new laws, concordats, and the ap- 
propriation of an amount exceeding 
250,000 francs, or an annual expenditure 
exceeding 20,000 francs. The power of 
the cantonal council of Zurich is further 
limited by the Initiative. Any voter if 
supported by one third of the members 
present at its next sitting, or any 5,000 
votes, may demand the passing, altera- 
tion, or abolition of a law or of the decis- 
The optional Ref- 
erendum exists in the seven Cantons 
of Lucerne, Zug, Schaffhausen, St. Gallen, 
Ticino, Neuchatel, Geneva, and the ur- 
ban portion of Basel. Generally speak- 
ing, laws, concordats, and sometimes 
resolutions of cantonal councils are sub- 
mitted to optional Referendum. It 
exists for financial matters, in different 
gradations in other Cantons, from 
500,000 francs in Bern to 50,000 francs 
in Schwyz. The Initiative as to revision 
of the Constitution prevails in all the Can- 
tons upon certain conditions, and the de- 
mand of voters varying from 1,500 to 
5,000, with the exception of Bern and 
Valais, where there is no Initative. Frei- 
burg is now the only Canton in which 
the sovereignty of the people is not thus 
directly exercised ; all the others, with the 
exception of those where there is still a 
Landgeweinde, possess either a compul- 
sory Or an optional Referendum; and 
in two instances both. A few Cantons 
have introduced an imperative Initiative, 
by petition from a fixed number of voters, 
demanding action upon a certain matter 
by the cantonal council; whereupon the 
council must take a vote upon it, and 
then submit it to a popular vote, even if 
the action of the council upon it has 
been unfavorable. 

Such is this remarkable feature of the 
Swiss Constitution. Would it be desir- 
able to adopt it in our own system of 
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government? Ex-Minister Winchester, 
whom I have already quoted, thinks 
highly of the Referendum, as do many 
others. It serves, they urge, as a guar- 
antee against precipitate legislation; it 
forms a safeguard against the hastiness 
or violence of party; it is a check on 
popular impatienee ; it tends to produce 
permanence in the tenure of office ;_ it is 
the only check upon the predominance 
of party which is at the same time demo- 
cratic and conservative; and it proves 
that, as a rule, the people are not favor- 
able to legislation. If the /aissez faire 
principle is the true one in government, 
then these commendations are just, and 
it would be a good thing to adopt the 
Referendum into our own polity. But 
in our own political history is it not to be 
said that when there has been anything 
imperatively necessary to be done, the 
work has had to be undertaken by 
leaders who were in advance of public 
opinion, and by a party which could not 
he said to be the popular party? The 
people would never by the initiative have 
demanded the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. It was urged upon them 
by leading men far in advance of popu- 
lar opinion, who had a difficult task to 
induce the legislatures of the States to 
adopt the Constitution. Probably it 
never would have been adopted by popu- 
lar vote. In Massachusetts, as in other 
states, a considerable majority of the citi- 
zens were opposed to it. Furthermore, 
the Federalist party soon fell into disre- 
pute, and was succeeded in power by 





the Republican Democratic party, which 
held that power for a long period, and 
whose acknowledged principle was to do 
nothing by the government which could 
be done by the people. In a republic, 
as under every other form of government, 
constructive legislation, any policy of 
progress and advance over established 
customs and institutions has to be the 
work of the few, the exceptional men of 
ideas beyond those of the multitude. 
They must not be too greatly in ad- 
vance, or they could not make them- 
selves effective in operation; still the 
growth of institutions, is directed and 
effected by the few, and these can bet- 
ter influence and guide select representa- 
tive men than they can whole popula- 
tions. » The arguments urged in favor of 
the Referendum are mostly of the same 
kind, that it isa check upon legislation. 
But do we need more checks upon legis- 
lation? Do we not need more legisla- 
tion, rather than less? If the /aissez 
faire principle, which was held to be 
orthodox political doctrine in this coun- 
try and in England forty years ago, is 
sound, then the Referendum would be an 
excellent thing in our country ; but if the 
present tendency of political speculation 
is not mistaken, is there not more hope 
for growth and progress in representative 
government? Let us by all means con- 
sider the subject of the Referendum care- 
fully, since it has now been _ brought 
prominently to the front in this country ; 
but in considering it, let us seriously ask 
ourselves this question. 


EDWIN LASSETER BYNNER. 
By Edward Everett Hale, 


HEN, in the year 1889, the 
gentlemen interested in the 


New ENGLAND MAGAZINE con- 
sulted me as to the best method to take 
to make it the efficient journal of history, 


1 Immediately after Mr. Bynner died, we asked Mr. 
Hale, his near friend, to furnish us some sketch of his life. 
Mr. Hale turned naturally for the details of it to Miss 
Bynner, his sister, who was so good as to furnish a narra- 
tive, only too short, which is published in e here. 


het 





Mr. Hale wishes us to say that he has used Miss Bynner’s 
paper in all its statements, while he has expressed his own 
sense of the value of Mr. Bynner’s contributions to our 


literature, and patriotism which it is, I 
said that they ought to try at once to 
enlist the services of two young men. 
These were Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the pres- 
ent editor, and Mr. Edwin Lasseter Byn- 


history and literature. In the note which accompanies 
this article Mr. Hale says: ‘‘ He was always so young, 
that I had no dream that he was fifty years old when he 
died; he was always so cheerful, that it was long before 
I could understand that he was a very sick man; and I 
loved him as a friend, who never failed in doing anything 
by which he could help another.” — Epiror, 
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ner, who has lately died. It was agreed that 
I should at once call upon Mr. Bynner, 
to secure his co-operation as an editor 
of the magazine; and I did so. To my 
great regret, he declined. He was en- 
gaged in other literary work ; he was the 
valued and useful librarian of the Bar 
Association ; and even then he had learned 
that he could not rely on his working 
engine for the service which it had ren- 
dered so loyally to every good cause for 
nearly thirty years. He was, however, 
till the very end of his life, deeply inter- 
ested in. the magazine, and in warm 
sympathy with those of us who are 
proud of its present prosperity. 

To the great body of people interested 
in literature and history in America, the 
memory of Mr. Bynner is that of a singu- 
larly attractive writer, who holds a light 
and easy pen, is perfectly informed in 
the history of New England, and has a 
gift which hardly any one else has had 
for reproducing the “broken lights” of 
the picture, working in, with his insight, 
details forgotten by most writers; in a 
word, making real the past. He does 
this so cheerfully, he takes you into his 
sympathies so entirely, that you read on 
and on with delight, and close the book 
wishing there were more. Perhaps the 
expression always made, when one spoke 
of his books, was that they were only too 
short. 

Such is the memory of him, or the 
feeling about him, which most men and 
women would express. But those who 
knew him personally run back to quite a 
different set of memories. He was the 
most friendly of friends, the most af- 
fectionate of your fellow-workers. He 
forgot himself and his worries, and even 
his pains, in his determination to render 
you any service which was possible. You 
cannot think of him as a person sur- 
rounded by care, though he often was ; 
you remember him as one who was always 
cheerful and helpful. He enjoyed life 
because he made other people enjoy it. 
When one speaks of his literary career 
and of the subjects which he chose, one 
is invariably reminded of Hawthorne ; 
but of the cynical or morose habit of 
Hawthorne, the habit which showed that 
he descended from the sheriff who hanged 


the witches, and that the memory of that 
descent poisoned all his thought, Bynner 
had absolutely none. You would have 
said he was always light-hearted and gay, 
if you had not at times known him dis- 
cuss the most serious thought profoundly. 
He was determined to make other people 
happy, and in this determination he suc- 
ceeded, as those do who forget them- 
selves. 

His father was Edwin Bynner, an 
Englishman of good family, whose wife 
was Caroline Edgarton, of old New Eng- 
land stock. The Edgartons descend 
from the English Egertons, and first ap 
peared in Massachusetts, at East Bridge 
water, in Plymouth County. ‘There was 
an Edgarton at Saybrook in 1645. Our 
friend was named Lasseter from an in- 
timate friend of his father, who returned 
to Worthing, his native place in England, 
and died there early in life. Edwin 
Lasseter Bynner was born in Hicks 
Street, Broaklyn, N. Y., in 1842; but 
when he was but five years old the family 
removed to Mrs. Bynner’s birthplace, 
Harvard, in Massachusetts. Harvard isa 
beautiful little town in the hill country of 
Worcester County. Here Mrs. Bynner 
owned a farm opposite Wachusett, and 
here it was the good fortune of this boy 
to spend seven years. In the little dis- 
trict schoolhouse, still standing, perched 
upon a bleak hilltop, he received his 
first instruction. His earliest letters con- 
tain frequent mention of the school, kept 
open only a few weeks in midwinter and 
midsummer. In one of them he speaks 
with joy of the beginning of the school 
on the first of December, 1853: “It is 
going to keep sixteen weeks, longer than 
it has ever kept before.” 

With the organization of education, 
we are now doing our best to break up 
that admirable system which the Mas- 
sachusetts farmers invented for them- 
selves. Nothing could be better for boy 
or girl than this plan of three months’ 
schooling in winter, and perhaps as much 
in summer. All our difficulties about 
health, industrial education, family life, 
general reading, and all that, vanished in 
those days when, at the outside, but half 
the year was given to the training of 
schools. In this case the selectmen or 








school committee of Harvard frequently 
retained students from Harvard College 
as their teachers. 

But, as one almost always says, the 
better part of his education throughout 
his boyhood was derived from his mother, 
a woman of unusual intelligence and 
mental powers. ‘Isolated from the world 
as they were on this lonely New England 
farm, she resolutely kept abreast of the 
march of thought by faithful perusal of 
the best periodicals and books of the 
day. Her very isolation forced her to 
make a companion of her little son, the 
eldest at home, who remembered vividly 
to the end of his life, the long evenings 
passed in reading aloud to her books 
often past his comprehension. She was 
his best friend, and the bond between 
them peculiarly strong and true. She 
guided and directed his education as 
long as she lived, and her death, which 
occurred in 1859, was the most serious 
grief of his life. His intellectual life was 
early developed and nurtured by this 
intimate association with her. 

The monotony of life on a New England 
farm was relieved by one delightful visit to 
friends in New York, made when he was 
nine years old. The little fellow made 
the journey, then a long and difficult 
one, alone, with a reserve fund of money 
sewed into his inside jacket pocket, in 
case of disaster. On the Sound steamer 
he fared well, being consigned to the 
care of the captain; but his friends fail- 
ing to meet him in New York, because of 
a misunderstanding, he fell into the hands 
of the traditional New York hackman, 
and underwent vicissitudes which di- 
minished the reserve fund much, before 
he reached his destination. 

During these years his father had found 
occupation in the neighboring town of 
Clinton, where he edited a weekly paper, 
and made it famous among New England 
editors, for its humorous descriptions and 
its fresh, racy anecdotes. It was from 
his father that Edwin Bynner inherited 
his drift to literary occupation, his rich 
and peculiar humor, his ready and spark- 
ling wit, the large gift of expression, and 
the strong social instinct and talent which 
won for him his many warm friends. 

Clinton was a new manufacturing town. 
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Thither the family was removed in March, 
1854. But their sojourn there was short, 
for Mr. Bynner senior having drifted into 
the service of the railroad, the value of his 
intelligence and energy was promptly 
recognized, and he received appointment 
to a much better position in Worcester, 
whither the family went within a year. 
In Clinton, however, this bright-minded 
little country lad first tasted the joy of 
attending a good school. But the irregu- 
larities of his earlier schooling unfitted 
him for the routine of the public schools ; 
and in Worcester it was thought best to 
send him to a private school, the Worces- 
ter Academy, where he practically re- 
ceived his education, with the assistance 
of some private tutoring. 

The Worcester Academy was not then 
so large a school as it is now. It now 
ranks among the best of the endowed 
schools of Massachusetts, and when Byn- 
ner was there it wasan excellent school. 
Here he formed the first of what may be 
called the friendships of his life, with a 
lad of singular promise, who is well re- 
membered now by those who knew him, 
— Benjamin Thomas, the son of Judge 
Thomas, so long a distinguished leader 
at our Boston bar, and so well remem- 
bered for his decisions on our Supreme 
Bench. No life seemed more promising 
than his. He descended on his father’s 
side from Isaiah Thomas, the founder of 
the Antiquarian Society ; on the mother’s 
side from Dr. Park, well remembered as 
one of the first and best of teachers. It 
was a sad loss for us all, when a life so 
full of promise passed away so early. 
Edwin Bynner was his near friend, and 
Benjamin Thomas was not soon replaced 
in his affections. 

Edwin Bynner read law in Worcester, 
in the office of Foster & Nelson, and 
was then entered at the Law School in 
Cambridge. It was here that he first en- 
joyed large intimacy with young men who 
were thoroughly congenial, and here he 
made friends whom he retained through 
life. The last letter he sent was a mes- 
sage of congratulation to Judge Kilbreth, 
one of his classmates at Cambridge, and 
a dear and close friend ever since, on his 
appointment as collector of the port of 
New York. 
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He keenly enjoyed his residence in 
Cambridge. The influences and associa- 
tions of the place stimulated and fed his 
mind and awakened his ambition. He 
always regretted that his father had been 
over-persuaded, so that he did not have 
the advantage of a full course at the Uni- 
versity. 

On leaving Cambridge he went to St. 
Louis, Mo., where he continued to read 
law. He was in the office of Judge Drake. 
He made many friends, and enjoyed the 
social life of this fresh, western city ; but 
his interests brought him back East in the 
fall of 1868, when his family removed 
from Worcester to Boston. He, however, 
determined to try his fortunes in New 
York, where he had friends. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar, and began 
practice there; but he was recalled 
to Boston by the sudden death of his 
father in December, 1870. Relinquish- 
ing his prospects in New York, he 
then finally adopted Boston as_ his 
home, for the sake of preserving a 
home for his sisters, left unprotected 
by their father’s death. He was admitted 
to the Boston bar, and had an office for 
years in Pemberton Square. 

At this time he attached himself to 
the South Congregational Church, which 
his family attended, and to which he was 
strongly attracted by his interest in the 
minister. In the work of this church, in 
all its branches, he made himself the 
friend of every one who was actively en- 
gaged. Many a man and woman, then 
boy and girl, look back affectionately to 
his cordiality in the Sunday school. He 
was at one time the assistant superintend- 
ent,and his sweetness of welcome, based 
on this same unselfishness which marked 
him through life, won the affection even 
of the very youngest. He was ready to 
do anything where he could help any- 
body, and in the midst of any lesson he 
had that touch with active life which 
commands particularly the regard and in- 
terest of boys. 

His literary career, so far as the public 
knew it, began by the publication of his 
first novel, “ Nimport.” This was pub- 
lished by Lockwood, Brooks & Com- 
pany, anonymously, in what was called 
the Wayside Series. Itwasvery favorably 


received, considering that no one knew 
who the author was, and that the book 
had to fight its way, as a first book does. 
In the next year the same firm published 
his second novel, “ Tritons.”’ ‘The liter- 
ary skill and what I have called the light- 
ness of pen shown in both these books 
recommended him to the committee in 
charge of the Memorial History of Bos- 
ton. This was the first important book 
published on a plan which has since been 
so successful, which may be called the 
co-operative plan in history. That is to 
say, experts were selected for different 
departments, and were permitted to work 
their sweet way as they carried out the 
story which was assigned to them. For 
the first volume he prepared, with very 
careful research, Chapter XIX., “The 
Topography and Landmarks of the Colo- 
nial Period,’’— and this is the first of his 
studies of New England history which was 
published. 

The research necessary for writing this 
and the carefully condensed chapters 
which follow, interested him more than 
ever in the history of New England, and 
opened to him paths, which other people 
had neglected, to its romance. He used 
some of this material in “ Penelope’s 
Suitors” ; and young authors may remem- 
ber for their encouragement, that the gen- 
tleman then editing the A“/antic declined 
the article. Bynner was mortified at this, 
and it was only on the advice of his 
friend Mr. Otis, that he sent it, afterwards, 
to Mr. Aldrich, who recognized its worth 
and published it. Mr. Aldrich’s sympa- 
thy and interest encouraged him to go on 
in the same line; and Mr. Bynner’s 
nearest friends think that “ Agnes Sur- 
riage”’” and “The Begum’s Daughter” 
might never have been written without 
that sympathy. ‘“ Penelope’s Suitors” 
appeared in the At#antc in 1884, and 
may be counted as the author’s first liter- 
ary success. 

Compliments and criticisms poured in 
upon him, many of the latter of real as- 
sistance to him in his later work. The 
interest the story awakened, and the very 
favorable comment it provoked, showed 
Mr. Bynner that he had found his field. 
He promptly set about gathering material 
for a more ambitious work in the same 
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vein, studying in Marblehead, Hopkinton, 
Roxbury, Boston, and Dorchester, every 
locality introduced in his next novel, 
“ Agnes Surriage.”” At Marblehead, with 
the help of a friend, he gathered the local 
dialect from visits to the oldest fishermen, 
one engaging them in conversation while 
the other took notes. The novel cost 
him hard work. It was finished among 
the mountains at Chocorua in the late 
summer and fall of 1886. He was so 
much interested in his work that he could 
not lay it aside to take his holiday, but 
carried it with him and wrote regularly at 
it every morning. Its success was imme- 
diate and complete, and its reception 
the most gratifying and satisfying event 
in the author’s life. Letters came to him 
from all parts of the country, from Eng- 
land, even from India; from every sur- 
viving person nearly or remotely con- 
nected with the Franklands and their 
history. Many curious and interesting 
relics were presented to him by interested 
and grateful friends,— a portrait of Frank- 
land ; the autograph of Lady Frankland ; 
a dinner invitation sent by her, etc. The 
novel was ably reviewed in the Aw/antic, 
in March, 1887. 

In October, 1887, appeared the whim- 
sical story of “ An Uncloseted Skeleton,” 
of the genesis of which Miss Hale _fur- 
nishes me with the following interesting 
account. It will be valued as a good 
memorandum of the methods c* double 
authorship: ‘The idea of the story of 
‘An Uncloseted Skeleton’ came to me,” 
she says, “one day when I happened to 
overhear some students struggling to learn 
the French verbs. ‘What a pity,’ I 
thought to myself. ‘Here I am with the 
French verbs stored up in my head, and 
I don’t really need them any longer. 
What a saving of time it would be if I 
could cut out that part of my brain that 
holds them, and give it to one of those 
struggling boys.’ This suggested to me 
the idea of a story, and meeting Mr. 
Bynner one day in a shop, I confided it 
to him. It happened that I had taken 
up from the counter what seemed to be a 
peaceful Japanese fan, but on drawing it 
from its Case it proved to be a murder- 
ous knife. I showed it to Mr. Bynner, 
and he directly suggested that I should 


write a story about it. This inspired me 
with the idea of imparting to him my 
plot for a story, and I offered to present 
it to him, if he would work it out. He 
expressed himself much interested, and 
then and there I told him my plan. He 
insisted that I ought to write it out my- 
self, but I declared that he could better 
study up the medical points. He then 
proposed that we should write it out to- 
gether, which we finally agreed to do. 
He was to write an initial chapter, and I 
was to add to it, commenting upon it or 
suggesting changes. ‘This gave us many 
agreeable interviews and much amuse- 
ment in laying out our plot and develop- 
ing each other’s ideas. Mr. Bynner dis- 
covered that such a medical operation as 
is suggested in the story was a possible 
thing, and that something similar to it 
had been actually successfully performed. 
We were much amused when one day 
such a case was recorded in the papers, 
of the transfer of a part of the brain of 
one living person into that of another. 
The name of the story was the happy 
suggestion of Mr. Bynner.”’ 

In the same year, Ticknor & Company 
published “ Penelope’s Suitors” in book 
form as a little novelette. 

Another attempt of Mr. Bynner’s at 
reproducing the past was in a sketch in 
the Ad/antic, in December, 1889, of “ ‘The 
Old Bunch of Grapes Tavern.” 

“ The Begum’s Daughter,” which ran as 
a serial in the A“/antic, from May, 1889, 
until April, 1890, was published in book 
form by Little, Brown & Company, in 
1890, This was Mr. Bynner’s most serious 
and difficult work, that which cost him the 
most thought and effort, and which he 
esteemed his best. The subject, how- 
ever, was not so graceful and romantic as 
that offered in “Agnes Surriage,” and 
could not command the popular sympa- 
thy aroused for that heroine. Perhaps 
its very fidelity to history made it less 
pleasing and attractive ; for it is not easy 
to like, understand and pity the stern, 
harsh, bigoted and arrogant Leisler in 
this age, so far removed from him by 
time and association. At that time he 
aroused the strongest sentiments of love 
and devotion, as history amply proves. 
It is sadly said of more than one histor- 
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ical novel, that the history spoils the 
novel, and the novel discredits the his- 
tory. 

In the winter of 1891-92 appeared a 
compilation of short stories for children, 
“The Chase of the Meteor ’’( Little, Brown 
& Company). ‘These had been pub- 
lished in the St. Wicholas, Wide Awake, 
and Harpers Young People, at intervals 
during the “previous ten years. Many of 
them were suggested by or founded on 
facts under the author’s observation or 
in his experience, all interesting as ex- 
hibiting that sympathy with children, 
that knowledge of their tastes and habits, 
and of that which pleases them, which 
has been alluded to. ‘They also testify 
to his skill as a story-teller. 

Before this time, however, his health 
had begun to fail. A sharp attack of grippe 
at the Christmas season of 1889, made 
light of at the time, and shouldered off 
with his characteristic habit of making 
the best of things, left him with a hack- 
ing cough and a gradual shortening of 
the breath. He had already begun prep- 
arations for another book, by a journey 
to Marietta, Ohio, in the fall of 1890, to 
investigate the traces of the Blennerhas- 
sets and of Burr’s sojourn on the island 
in the Ohio. The company of a friend 
and the hospitality of a gentleman in 
Marietta, to whom he took a letter, a 
local antiquarian, added much to the 
pleasure of this visit. His cough re- 
maining obstinate, he went, by advice of 
physicians, in February, 1891, to Nassau 
in the Bahamas, to try if the warm climate 
would not heal his throat. By the 
courtesy of the governor, he was given 
free access to the state archives, where 
he pursued his researches for, the ma- 
terial of “ Zachary Phips,’ begun in 
Marietta. 

The picturesque tropical beauty and 
life on the islands pleased and charmed 
him much; but he returned to Boston in 
April, without material benefit to his 
health from the change of climate. He 
set himself to work vigorously on his new 
novel, though far from well, for his health 
and strength steadily declined through- 
out the year. Reluctantly he again pre- 
pared himself for exile, but could not be 
induced to go until he had finished his 


appointed task. Not till the last page 
was finished, in February, 1892, did he 
depart. This time he was advised to try 
an inland climate, and he found a pleas- 
ant asylum in the heart of South Caro- 
lina, in the old historic town of Cam- 
den, of Revolutionary fame. Here he 
struggled manfully for two weary months 
against his increasing maladies, but finally 
was brought low. He was very ill for six 
weeks, but at length was able to be removed 


‘northward, as the heat in Camden had 


become intolerable. He tarried at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., a couple of weeks, to break 
the change of climate, then went to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to the care of friends. 
There in a private hospital he underwent 
an operation, which it was hoped might 
restore to health his injured lung. After 
an absence of over four months, he 
reached his beloved home once more, 
late in June. His joy at regaining it was 
touching in the extreme. Amid the 
tranquil beauty of its surroundings, 
he slowly regained some portion of 
health and strength, enough to inspire 
him with the hope of ultimate restoration. 
He passed a comparatively happy sum- 
mer, surrounded by friends, who did all 
in their power to relieve the tedium of 
his invalidism, and render his sick-room 
cheerful. He maintained a wonderful 
cheer and courage, always making the 
effort to present a brave front to his 
friends,— an effort often followed by weary 
hours of exhaustion. It was his theory 
of life that we should all do our utmost to 
make each other happy, and he would 
permit no cloud to darken his own or any 
other face on account of his sufferings, 
which were always hid jealously from ob- 
servation. 

The publication of “ Zachary Phips,” 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, inter- 
ested him during the summer and fall, and 
he was able to select the covers of the uni- 
form edition of his three works issued by 
that firm. This book makes no preten- 
sion to the literary merit of “ Agnes Sur- 
riage” or “The Begum’s Daughter,” but 
was distinctly addressed to popular taste. 
It is a vivacious, stirring, romantic narra- 
tive of the life of a possible American 
boy, covering various episodes in our 
national history, hitherto neglected by 
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writers of fiction. It is 
adapted to juvenile readers. 

During this summer he tried to resume 
his pen, and recorded some of the new 
lessons of life learned from his experience, 
in “The Diary of a Nervous Invalid,” a 
remarkable paper published in the 4//an- 
tic in January, 1893. In the summer of 
1892, in July, there had appeared in 
“Two Tales’’ a short story from his pen, 
entitled ‘‘ Last Cruise of the Arabella.” 
These are the last papers which he was 
able to carry through the press. During 
that last year his strength was failing, but 
not his spirit of affectionate tenderness. 
His letters, growing shorter and shorter, 
are now pathetic in their self-forgetful- 
ness, and eagerness, as strong as ever, to 
serve his friends. Against hope, we tried 
to persuade ourselyes that we should 
longer have this dear companion and 
chivalrous friend. But he died on the 
fifth day of August, 1893, surrounded 
with every alleviation which tenderness 
could give. 

His books will remain among the 
choicest memories which we have of our 
own history. It is certainly true that our 
fathers, whatever were their virtues or 
their vices, had not the slightest gift for 
leaving memoirs of themselves behind 
them. The soil for lively history or in- 
teresting romance in New England, is like 
the gravelly hills of our own glacial in- 
vasion. A wise critic once said that the 
fathers seemed to have sworn on every 
altar which they respected, that their 
children’s children should know nothing 
of the method or detail, of the poetry or 


admirably 


tragedy, of their lives. All the more in- 
debted are we to a sympathetic prophet 
or poet, such as Edwin Lasseter Bynner 
was, who waves his wand, and compels the 
barren hills to grow fresh as in June, and 
to blossom with beauty. If he had lived 
among them, he would have left us such 
memoirs as we should read with delight 
to-day. He did not live among them, 
but he had trodden in their paths, he 
could speak their language, and he had 
the magic which made him enter into 
their lives, so that in his stories, all too 
short, they live and move and have a 
present being. 

The news of his death gave a shock to 
all of his friends, though he had been so 
many years an invalid. For in spite of 
his delicate physical organization, his re- 
finement of intuition seemed to give him 
an especial power for the enjoyment of 
life. It is often supposed that an ex- 
quisitely refined feeling exposes its owner 
to rude shocks in life, and gives him a 
disgust for it. But the more delicate re- 
finement is able to find the more exquisite 
sources of enjoyment, and to appreciate 
them. To his friends, Mr. Bynner seemed 
to have this power of gathering humor 
from unwonted circumstances, of finding 
the most delicate points of wit, and of 
understanding the reserved qualities in 
character, that gave him many sources of 
enjoyment. It adds totheir many sources 
of sorrow and regret that they believe he 
was so well fitted for life here, and it 
seems hard to spare him, except for the 
consciousness of the larger and wider 
life where he has made himself at home. 
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By Clarence E. Blake, Ph. D. 


ILLIAM PYNCHON of Spring- 

\/ \/ field, England, was one of the in- 
corporators of the Massachusetts 

Bay Colony, landing at Salem in 1630. 
He seems to have been one of the moving 
spirits, being active in public affairs, a 
member of the General Court, and tréas- 
urer of the colony. He at once formed 
plans for trade along the coast and with 


the Indians. It is said that in 1635 he 
went west to the Connecticut River, 
seeking a site for trading: purposes. Be 
that as it may, in 1636, Pynchon, with a 
colony from Roxbury, made permanent 
settlement on the fertile meadows of the 
Indian Agawam. He called it Spring- 
field, from the name of his English home. 
The Indians received the settlers in a 
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friendly spirit, and seemed to regard 
them as allies against the neighboring 
tribes. July 15, 1636, thirteen Indians 
deeded the land to the colony. Pynchon 
seems to have been a just man, and he 
often shielded the Indians from improper 
treatment by the Hartford and Spring- 





chon, who had become a large coast and 
river trader, refused to pay duty as his 
vessels went past the fort. He argued 
that defences at Saybrook could be of no 
advantage to Springfield; and he would 
not help buy forts for Connecticut. The 
case went to the General Courts of the 
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field people. All parties trusted him. 
He was more liberal than his times. He 
was brought into various difficulties with 
his own people and with the Hartford 
authorities, and he finally became involved 
in theological controversy with the home 
colony at Roxbury. The opposition be- 
came so strong that he returned to Eng- 
land during the administration of Crom- 
well, and the remaining ten years of his 
life were spent in his native land. He 
died just as Charles II. was beginning his 
reign, and his body lies in the little 
churchyard at Wraisbury on the Thames, 
close by Magna Charta Island. 

In 1644, the Connecticut colony 
bought the fort, at Saybrook, which com- 
manded the mouth of the Connecticut 
River. According to the terms of pur- 
chase, certain cargoes going out of the 
river paid duties for a term of years to 
the former owner, a Mr. Fenwick. Pyn- 


two colonies. ‘The Massachusetts Court 
sided with Pynchon; the Connecticut 
Court voted that the Saybrook fort was a 
protection to Springfield, and that Pyn- 
chon’s vessels must pay for the privilege 
of going out. He flatly refused to com- 
ply. Boston had not laid duties on ves- 
sels from other colonies to support her 
forts. In retaliation, she now laid a tax 
on all cargoes coming from “ Plymouth, 
Connecticut, or New Haven.” This move 
had the desired result, and Pynchon’s 
vessels sailed past the Saybrook fort un- 
taxed. 

Springfield in those early days had its 
share of controversies, religious and other. 
Salem is not the only New England 
town with a witch history. Hugh Parsons 
and Mary his wife were arrested at Spring- 
field and taken to Boston for trial on the 
charge of witchcraft. ‘The charge would 
seem to have been the result of neighbor- 
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hood gossip and meddlesomeness. _ Par- 
sons was a careless-talking, lawiess fellow, 
and had made ungentlemanly remarks to 
one or two of the neighbors. ‘These re- 
marks, with his mysterious way of making 
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rences, and poor Parsons was made ou 
to be an emissary of the devil. His 
sensitive wife could not bear the injustic« 
and lost her reason. ‘Then she, too, be 
came the subject of remark. Next, in 
sanity led her to witness against her 
husband ; then against herself as a witch ; 
and finally she confessed that she had 
murdered her child, who had died th: 
year before. Poor Mary was condemne 
to be hanged for murder, though acquitted 
of the charge of witchcraft. But death 
interfered and cheated the gallows of its 
victim. Hugh was convicted and sen 
tenced, but in some way escaped exe 
cution. 

Those were days of vengeance for 
trifles. A Mrs. Miller was summoned to 
trial because she called her husband a 
‘“‘ foole, toad, vermine, threatening him.”’ 














The Old Pynchon House.? 


them, were forced into an unnatural re- 
lation with some real or imaginary occur- 

1 The pictures of the Pynchon House, the old Parsons 
Tavern, and the Old Elm, in this article, are from the His- 


tory of Springfield, by Mason A. Green, and used here 
by the courtesy of the publishers, C. A. Nichols & Co. 


A certain “Goodwife Hunter is gagged 
and made to stand in the stocks half an 
hour for sundry exhorbitancys of y 
toung.” Men were fined for not attend- 
ing town meeting and voting, —a_ pro- 
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The Old Parsons Tavern in 1776. 


ceeding for which something might be 
said. ‘The town authorities assigned 
seats in church according to “ worldly 
condition and social importance,” and 
we need not be told that there were 
heartaches and feuds resulting from this. 

The first consideration of course had 
been for a church; and the first pastor, 
Rev. George Moxon, exercised a strong in- 
fluence in the early Springfield days. 
The fourth pastor was the Rev. Robert 
Breck. <A dispute had arisen previous to 
his installation over some of his theologi- 
cal views. A neighboring “conference” 
objected to having a minister with such 
views settled over a church in its vicinity, 
and strove to stop the proceedings. No 
course was open but an appeal to the 
courts; and during the deliberations of 
the installing council, a constable came 
into the assembly and arrested Breck, on 
a warrant charging him with heresy. 
The installing council was left with no 
candidate to install. Mr. Breck remained 
in the custody of the officers a day and a 
night, when the judges decided in his 
favor and he returned for installation. 
The original plan was to arrest the whole 
council; but to this the magistrates 
would not listen, and no warrants could 
be obtained. 


Soon after the Revolution, Springfield 
was a centre of serious disturbances con- 
nected with Shays’s Rebellion. ‘Those 
disturbances culminated in an attack 
on the Arsenal, Jan. 25, 1787, and 
its repulse. The rebellion found few 
active supporters among the inhabitants 
of Springfield. ‘The insurgents were 
mostly from the sma!l towns in the 
country round about. ‘There was some 
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NORTH SIDE OF COURT SQUARE, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE subscriber has furnished the new and elegant brick house, erected the fast season on the 
comer of Court Square, for the reception of company. {tis deemed by competent judges to he 
the most commodious building of the kind in the state, west of Boston, and its situation is peculiarly 
pleasant and attractive-—Travellers and parties of business or pleasure, will find every accommoda- 
tion usual in such establishments, and can at all times have access to a room regularly provided with 
the leading newspapers and journals in the United States. 

The CHOICEST LIQUORS will at all times be kept ; and during the summer months a 


SODA FOUNTAIN 


HORSES AND CARRIAGES 


will be furnished at the shortest notice —The subscriber will be assiduous and devoted in his atten- 


tion to all who may honor him with their company. 


ERASTUS CHAPLIN. 

















‘annatt & Co, Printers, Spring field. 


justice on the side of the “rebels.” 
During the war the resources of the 
people had been taxed to their utmost. 
At its close the money was nearly worth- 
less. Many of the soldiers, who had 
risked everything for independence, re- 
turned home under heavy indebtedness 
to their richer neighbors who had not 
marched to the battle-field. In some 
cases these more fortunate stay-at-homes 
were Tories. The poor fellows were 
helpless and desperate. Farms and 
other property were holden for debt. 
With so large a number in distress, the 
spirit of lawlessness naturally developed 
Armed bodies stopped the courts in 
several places, in order that judgments 

o . 
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might not be rendered against them. 
This stopping of the courts was all which 
was attempted at first. To seize control 
of the machinery of government or to 
pillage property beyond immediate need 
was not in the plan. But as the move- 
ment spread it seemed necessary to the 
insurgents to possess themselves of the 
Arsenal at Springfield, and a force of 
two thousand men attempted this. Gen. 
Shepard was defending the Arsenal with 
only a few hundred militia, many of whom 
felt that there was much real justice in 
the cause of the “rebels.’”’ A discharge 
of grape from one of Shepard’s cannon 
killed four of the insurgents, and turned 
the whole column to flight without a shot in 
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This, with the subsequent arrest 


return. 
of some of the leaders, ended the move- 


ment. ‘The whole affair showed that the 
people had not learned to adjust them- 
selves to the new self-government. Had 
not the cause of insurrection been stopped 
as it was at Armory Hill, 
or had the leaders been 
abler men, the trouble 
might have spread to the 
distressed classes in other 
states, and anarchy re- 
sulted. 

We skip a long period 
of history and come to 
the time of the anti- 
slavery conflict. Spring- 
field was one of the most 
important stations on the 
“underground railway.” 
In the back room of a 
certain second-story of- 
fice on Main Street was 
a fireplace, up whose 
chimney many an es- 
caped slave has been se- 
creted till a favorable 
time came for sending 
him north under the cloak 
of night. A few years ago 
this building gave place 
to a new block, but the 
wall and fireplace were 
left standing behind one 
of the walls of the block. 
As one passes No. 441 
Main Street, one may 
know that hidden in the 
wall of the second story 
is this relic of the strife 
that separated families, 
alienated friends, and di- 
vided the mighty nation, 
bringing more trouble and 
tragedy to the American 
people than all else in 
their history. The doc- 
tor’s back office was not 
the only place, nor per- 
haps the most common 
place for secreting fugi- 
tive slaves. Bands of these negroes 
coming up the valley travelled by night, 
and were distributed among various 
families of the “initiated.” This was 
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not a safe course, and an old house 
in the “North End” woods was finally 
secured for the purpose. The facts re- 
lating to this secret service, could they 
be collected, would form a history of 
adventure, self-sacrifice, and devotion 





The Court House and the Old Elm. 


that would. make the heart thrill. In a 
few cases the negroes remained in Spring- 
field in perfect safety, never found by 
their masters. Mr. J. N. Howard for 


























Samuel Bowles 


years enjoyed here the confidence and 


respect of all who knew him. 


war he visited his former master in Vir- 


ginia, and finally removed to 
his old home to spend the 
remainder of his days. One 
negro woman was found by 
her master, but the good 
people of Springfield bought 
her freedom, and “Jennie” 
became one of the fixtures. 
Timothy Dixon was a slave 
till the war. As the Union 
Army came his master said, 
“Well, Tim, I suppose you'll 
run away now. The Yankees 
are coming, and all the nig- 
gers are leaving. I wouldn’t 
give much for you now.” 
No,” said Tim, “I'll not 
run away to the Yankees; 
but if you will sell me my 
freedom, I'll go North and 


Aid Society. 
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earn the money and pay you.” 
“Oh, no, you won’t buy 
yourself when the Yankees 
are right over there, and you 
can go to them and be free.”’ 
“Yes, I will; tell me my 
price and I'll pay it.” “Well, 
you may be free for $200.” 
So Tim drifted North to 
Springfield, and worked 
hard for the money, sending 
it by instalments. With 
much satisfaction he exhibits 
the receipt in full for the 
$200, which he might have 
saved. 

John Brown, of Harper’s 
Ferry fame, was at one time 
a resident of Springfield. 
He formed the Springfield 
branch of Gileadites, a se- 
cret order among the blacks 
of the United States to resist 
the capture of fugitive slaves. 
The late Judge Chapman was 
at one time United States 
commissioner. By virtue of 
his office, it was his duty to 
apprehend escaped slaves 
and see that they were re- 
turned. He was, also, a 
member of the Emigrant 

When pressed to reconcile 


the inconsistencies of his position, he 
said: “As an officer of the Emigration 








Home of the Late Samuel Bowles. 
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society I would forward the fugitive to 
other parts; as United States commis- 
sioner I would then issue a warrant for his 
It was like the Federal marshal 


arrest.” 


zealous political worker. He was a 
member of the famous Chicago Conven- 
tion of 1860. ‘Through the agency 
of Mr. Bowles, he was made chairman 
of the convention. He had 








re 


previously fallen into disfavor 
as a leader of the Whigs. 
Through the organizing ability 
of Mr. Bowles, he was sud- 
deniy elevated to a position 
of commanding influence in 
the new political party. It 
was fitting that Massachusetts 
should be the state chosen to 
raise the banner in this con- 
vention ; and of all her dele- 
gates, none was better fitted 
by wide acquaintance, ability, 
and honorable record than 
George Ashmun, Springfield’s 





The Springfield Republican Building. 


in Boston, who would go to Garrison or 
Phillips for information about a fugitive 
slave for whose arrest he had a warrant. 
““T want a negro who is hiding in this 
vicinity. It is my duty to arrest him; 
and if you happen to know where he is, 
I wish you would tell me. You will be 
likely to know something of his 


honored son, for the promi- 
nent place given him. Amid 
tremendous cheers he was escorted to 
the chair by Carl Schurz and Preston 


King. Itwas Mr. Ashmun, accompanied 
by Mr. Bowles and a committee, who 


conveyed the formal notice of his nomi- 
nation to Mr. Lincoln at Springfield, 
Ill. But George Ashmun’s work had 





whereabouts.”” The famous 
Dred Scott case had a curious 
connection with Springfield. 
Mrs. Emerson, the widow of 
Scott’s owner, had married 
Dr. Chaffee, a Congressman 
from Springfield. ‘The slave 
and his family had lived in 
St. Louis for years in practi- 
cal freedom. But the doc- 
tor’s political enemies made 
use of the relation for all it 
was worth. The Chaffees had 
never laid claim to the prop- 
erty; but to silence clamor, 
they issued a quitclaim instru- 
ment in favor of the Scotts, 
and ordered a St. Louis at- 
torney to execute manumis- 
sion papers in their behalf. 
Springfield’s part in the in- 
cidents clustering about the nomination 
of Lincoln must not pass unnoticed here. 
George Ashmun was one of the most 
gifted members of the local bar, and a 











After the election that 


only begun. 
made Lincoln the nation’s choice, an 
anxious people was waiting to hear from 


the defeated Douglas. It was a time of 
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The United States Arsenal 


intense anxiety. Mr. Ashmun was a per- 
sonal friend of both Lincoln and Douglas, 
and he had a serious conference with the 
latter. ‘It was a long struggle,” lasting 
well into the night. Douglas finally 
pledged his support to Lincoln’s admin- 
istration, and the next morning the papers 
heralded it through the land. 





Pecomsic Brook, in Forest Park. 


During the war the Springfield Armory 
was one of the busiest places in the 
country. The establishment of the 
Springfield Armory was by act of Con- 
gress passed in April, 1794; and in 
1795 the work commenced with about 
forty hands. In 1789 Washington viewed 
the site and accepted it. We know that 
there had been an arsenal 
maintained here before, as 
was mentioned in connec- 
tion with Shays’s Rebellion ; 
but this is its commence- 
ment under United States 
government control. The 
works consist of two estab- 
lishments, the Armory and 
Arsenal on the hill, and the 
Water Shops distant about 
two miles, at the water power 
on Mill River. The Armory 
and Arsenal are located in 
the heart of the city, on what 
is known as Federal Square. 
The main Arsenal building is 
situated on a bluff overlook- 
ing the city from its highest 
point, one hundred and sixty 
feet above the river. This is 
a partial copy of the East 
India House in London. 
From its great square tower 
there is a fine view of the 
country for miles around,—a 
view which was greatly ad- 
mired by Dickens. A few 
years ago, a native of Spring- 
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field, during a visit to Scotland, spoke en- 
thusiastically to his Scottish host of a 
particular view as the finest he had ever 
seen. ‘The host, who at the time was not 
aware that his guest resided in Spring- 
field, replied that it was the finest he 
himself had ever seen, excepting one 
from the tower of the United States 
Arsenal on the Connecticut River. 

The main Arsenal building is an im- 
mense structure, 200 x 70, three stories 
high, each floor having a storage capacity 
for 100,000 stand of arms. On a single 
floor there is room for weapons enough 
to equip a large army. It is impossible to 
describe the impression made upon one 
who visits these rooms for the first time. 
Guns with their polished barrels stand like 
organ pipes closely packed in their racks, 
— pipes of tremendous music, music that 
has been the death knell of thousands, 
but the anthem of deliverance for other 
thousands. Longfellow’s well-known lines 
have made this a classic spot : — 

“This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms; 


But from the silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 
“ Oh! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death angel touches those swift 
keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with those awful symphonies ! 
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“Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the 
skies ! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


Besides the main Arsenal, two other 
buildings are used for the storing of arms. 
‘The original intention was to do all the 
heavy work requiring machinery at the 
Water Shops, and the lighter hand-work 
at the Armory. Forging, drilling, boring, 
rifling, cannon-carriage making are still 
done at the former place ; but machinery 
was introduced at the Armory soon after 
the advent of steam as a motive power. 








Elm Street, West Springfield. 


SHOWING PART OF THE COMMON WHERE THE BRITISH TROOPS ENCAMPED. 
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Or. J. G Holland 


Milling, stock-making, work on the locks 
and trimmings are all done on the hill. 
From 1795, when Uncle Sam made his 
first musket, to the present, 


Perhaps the most interesting 
machine work in the whol 
place is the stock turning. 
Thomas Blanchard’s machin« 
was invented at the Spring 
field Armory in 1820. Pre 
vious to this, gunstocks had 
been made by hand. An 
old armorer remembers the 
following circumstance, h: 
being at that time a fellow 
boarder with Mr. Blanchard : 
“One Sunday we particularly 
noticed Mr. Blanchard ; for 
he held in his hand a mus 
ket which he seemed to be 
meditating upon. ‘This 
meditation was nothing new ; 
for he was a man who said 
few words, a man who com 
muned with himself, or 


head work in a quiet way. 
But now he had something 
in his hands upon which his 
thoughts seemed to rest, and 
this was uncommon. ‘The 
gun was turned over and 
over; it was looked at from 
tip to breech; evidently he 
was thinking hard. After a 
long time thought became 
words : ‘I believe I can turn 
a stock like this.’ And eventually he 
did.” His machine was the forerun- 
ner of all machines for turning irregular 





when the manufacture of the 
new repeating rifle is being 
begun at the Armory, there 
have been about fifteen dif- 
ferent models made. The 
last weapon adopted by the 
Gun Board is the one used 
by the Danish army. It isa 
repeating rifle of very small 
bore, capable of sending a 
bullet a very long distance 
with no curve. Many of the 
processes at the Armory are 
most interesting. ‘That of 
giving the gun barrels their 
beautiful brown is by rusting 
them with acid and arresting 
the process at the right time. 
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forms, such as gun-stocks, shoe lasts, axe 
helves, etc. 

In 1795 there were forty to fifty men 
employed and two hundred and forty- 
five muskets made. There have been 


985 


were produced each day. From the start 
in 1795 to the present, over $32,500,000 
have been expended by the government 
upon real estate and machinery and for 
manufacturing purposes. 











High School and Unitarian Church, —South Church in Background. 


manufactured, all told, up to the present 
time, over two million weapons. At the 
time of the firing upon Fort Sumter, 
about a thousand per month were pro- 
duced ; three months after, 
three thousand were made 
each month ; and in 1864 
one thousand muskets 
were produced each day, 
thirty-four hundred men 
were employed, and the 
pay roll ran as high as 
$200,000 per month dur- 
ing a portion of the year. 
Often, during 1864, one 
thousand stand of arms 
were daily boxed and sent 
to the front. Some parts 
of the works were kept 
running during the full 
twenty-four hours. At 


present there are about Rev. 


four hundred men em- 

ployed ; and just before the manufacture 
of the Springfield breech-loader was 
stopped, one hundred and twenty guns 





— 
. Willia 


Among the superintendents of the 
Armory have been many able men and 
valued citizens. The present policy of 
placing the works in charge of army offi- 
cers only has not always 
been followed; many ci- 
vilians have been in con- 
trol. 

The present manage- 
ment is in the hands of 
Col. Mordicai, with four 
or five commissioned offi- 
cers of lower rank. 
Strangers often speak of 
the Armory as if it were a 
garrisoned post, like a fort. 
This is a mistake. Only 
a half company of men 
are kept here to keep the 
grounds and buildings in 
order. Officers and men 
belong to the Ordnance 
Corps. There is little drill 
beyond guard mounting and the manual 
of arms. ‘There are a sunrise and a sun- 
set gun, and a guard is posted at the 


m Rice. 
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lower gate. These are all the visible 
signs of a military 7égime, and even the 
gate sentry has taken to leaving his gun 
in the house of late. 

For some time after the Armory was 
established, the armorers were a hard lot 
of men. ‘The most skilful mechanics 
in those days,” we read, “ were discharged 
soldiers, deserters from the British regu- 
lars, and foreign troops who had been 








Rev. S. G. Buckingham, D. 0 


under British authority.” 
They were a set of law 
less, unprincipled merce- 
naries, who defied all con- 
trol, and quite ignored 
individual rights. ‘They 
ravaged gardens, robbed 
henroosts, and committed 
depredations far and near. 
That state of affairs long ago ceased. 
Among the “armorers” of later years 
have been some of the very best citizens, 
— men of education, men of. property, 
members of the city government, men 
holding important offices in the city and 
the state. Many began to work at the 
Armory in early youth. . They not only 
made homes for themselves in Springfield, 
but induced their relatives and friends to 
come and take up their residence with 


South Congregational Church. 


them. It is impossible to estimate th 
influence of the Armory in the buildin; 
up of the city; but no one can doub 
that it has been great. Some assert tha 


it has been indirectly the chief cause of 


the city’s growth and prosperity; but 
other factors have, in later times, played 
an important part. 

In 1860, when mutterings of the 
approaching storm were heard, citizens 
of Springfield formed a committee to 
watch the Armory and protect it from 
Southern agents. These might easily 
have destroyed the entire works before 
the government had time to place a suffi- 
ciently strong guard upon the grounds. 
During the war, in 1864, an attempt was 
actually made. ‘Two strangers in some 
way obtained admission to the grounds 
and the Arsenal,—something that the 
citizens themselves could not always easily 
accomplish at that time. The men were 
0 a so closely watched, however, that 

q their plan failed. Shortly after 
their departure, a small bomb 
was found in the main Arsenal 
building, but in a place where 
the explosion of so small a bomb 
could not have done much harm. 
No fuse had been lighted; the 
bomb had simply been cast 
aside. ‘The probable plan was 
to throw it into 
the coal bin, that 
it might explode 
under the boilers 
and disable the 
engine. But the 
men were not al- 
lowed to enter 
the machinery 
buildings. At 
one time stran- 
gers were seen 
prowling about the United States Water 
Shops, and a sentry sent a bullet whistling 
by their ears. The importance of pro- 
tecting the works at Springfield will be 
readily seen. The destruction of the 
arsenal at Harper’s Ferry left Springfield 
for a time the main source cf supplies for 
the government. It will be remembered 
that just before the struggle began, our 
War Department took most of the arms 
away from Northern arsenals. When a 
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Union Railroad Station. 


lot was ordered from Springfield, a feeling 
of indignation prevailed. “It will take a 
long time to pack those guns properly,” 
said one of the sage men of Springfield, 
—and it did; to the great annoyance of 
the impatient authorities they were never 
packed till the “boys in blue” wanted 
them. 

This little city of less than fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants has become a publishing 
centre of no mean importance. Webster’s 
great Dictionary was for some years 
published by a Hartford 


literary work was begun, and here much 
of his life’s work was done. “The Bay 
Path” was his first novel, and its first 
appearance was in the columns of the 
Springfield Repubiican. With the excep- 
tion of his poems, all of Dr. Holland’s 
Springfield productions first appeared in 
the columns of that paper. For sixteen 
years one of the owners of the Aepud- 
fican, his literary genius so enriched its 
columns with prose and verse as to raise 
the literary excellence of the paper to an 





firm. George and Charles 
Merriam of Springfield finally 
bought the interest, and by 
good business management 
have made the work what it 
is. The best available talent 
has been employed in the 
various revisions of the Dic- 
tionary. The work has to 
be frequently changed in de- 
tails, as new words gain 
foothold in the language, 
pronunciations change, and 
various alterations and addi- 
tions are required to keep 
the Dictionary an authority. It is the 
most popular dictionary in the English- 
speaking world, and its sale is enormous. 

Dr. J. G. Holland had his residence 
in Springfield for many years. Here his 





Railway Arch over Main Street. 


equality with that of the best magazines 
of the country. His “Bay Path” is a 
historical novel based largely on facts, — 
Bay Street being the old bay path on 
which the opening scene tbok place. 
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Upper Pond, 


Mary Holyoke’s grave can be seen in a 
secluded spot in the cemetery. Hol- 
land’s earlier Springfield life was spent 
in a retired home on High Street, on the 
brow of Armory Hill. Later he removed 
to a residence on the bluff overlooking 
the north end of the city; the house is 
plainly visible to those riding through 
Brightwood on the Connecticut River 
Railroad. ‘The Bay Path,” “ Bitter- 
Sweet,” “Gold Foil,” “ Kathrina,” “The 
Timothy Titcomb Letters,’’ “The His- 
tory of Western Massachusetts,” and 
“The Life of Abraham Lincoln” were 
among his Springfield works. Dr. Hol- 
land was for many years connected with 
the North Congregational Church. Being 
a musician, he was deeply interested in 
the service of song. It was one great 
desire of his heart to compose a hymn 
that should be sung by every Christian 
sect. In later years he was instrumental 
in forming the Memorial Church, at the 
north part of the city, near his Bright- 
wood home; and, true to his catholic 
spirit, this church was formed on the 
non-denominational basis. Holland’s life 
in Springfield at the beginning was as a 
practising physician, but not enjoying 
this life he soon gave it up. After an 
experience at educational work in the 


Forest Park. 


South, he returned to Springfield, and 
engaged in work on the Republican with 
Mr. Bowles. For the first year his salary 
was $480; for the second, $700; the 
third year he became owner of one fourth 
of the paper, giving his notes for the 
amount, $3,500. Fifteen years later he 
sold his share for more than fourteen 
times what it cost him. When his 
“Timothy Titcomb Letters” were pub- 
lished in book form, over seventy-five 
thousand copies were sold. “ Bitter- 
Sweet” had a larger sale. Of his “ Life 
of Abraham Lincoln,” over one hundred 
thousand copies were sold; and ‘“Ka- 
thrina”’ had a sale equally large. 
Holland’s is but one of the many lit- 
erary names connected with Springfield. 
George Bancroft wrote on his historical 
works while a resident of the city. Dur 
ing his sojourn here he built the house 
on Chestnut Street, now owned by Ex- 
Lieut.-Gov. Haile. Samuel Bowles gave 
to the world “Across the Continent,” 
“The Switzerland of America,’ and 
“The New West.” Edward King, Da- 
vid A. Wells, and Gen. Francis A. Walker 
are Springfield men, and here no little 
of their work was done. Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden was at one time pastor of 
the North Congregational Church. From 
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his study on Salem Street went forth 
many of his books and essays. Dr. 
Gladden’s “Sunday Afternoon,” an ably 
conducted monthly, won a high place 
during its short existence. 


He was emphatically a citizen of his 
native town, and its interests and good 
name were ever dear to his heart. Often 
those who would have worked mischief 

stood in fear of Mr. Bowles. 





“ Marion Harland” was once —* 





a resident of this city, and 
here wrote some of her 
books. George S. Merriam, 
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= He was thoroughly demo- 
| cratic, and he always struck 
according to his convictions, 
regardless of any tie. 

His influence was not 
local merely, it was national. 
“His thought was the 
thought of thousands of men 
at the breakfast-table, and 
the irritation of other thou- 
sands.” In 1860 a copy of 
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Admiral P. Stone, LL. 0 
Judge E. B. Maynard. 


Clark W. Bryan, Edward 
Bellamy, S. B. Griffin, Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, are only a few 
of the writers that might be 
mentioned. From Spring- 
field stock have come nine 
college presidents, —of 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
Amherst, Princeton, Trinity, 
Dickinson, and Beloit. 
Samuel Bowles was for 
years an important element of Spring- 
field life. ‘To a large degree, it is owing 
to his influence that it is the city of 
wholesome moral sentiment which it is. 






Ex-Lieut.-Gov. W. H. Haile 
Ex-Gov. George D. Robinson 
Judge Justin Dewey 





Hon. F. H. Gillett 
Judge M. P, Knowlton. 


the Springfield Republican, 
mailed to a man in Georgia, 
was returned by the post- 
office authorities, stamped, 
“Incendiary document.” 
Demagogues and schemers found in him 
an implacable foe. At eighteen years of 
age he urged his father to make the Xe- 
publican a daily. The paper had been 
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started by his father, Samuel Bowles, as a 
weekly, in 1824. ‘Lhere was no daily in 
Massachusetts outside of Boston. ‘The 
boy urged hard, and the father finally 
yielded. ‘The daily first appeared March 
27, 1844, as a four-page evening paper. 
It was a time of general awakening in the 
field of journalism. ‘The telegraph had 
stirred the public to demand speedier 
movement of news. Mr. Bowles was 
quick to improve the opportunity. At 
first he did little political writing, not 


lic, and accustoming the people of th 
North to serious calculations of the value 
of a connection which produces scenes 
so revolting to humanity and so odious to 
every decent feeling of liberty, while its 
government disregards and destroys other 
and higher interests that it may stimulate 
and extend that which is the parent of 
such scenes, and about whose existence 
clusters every form of evil, social degra- 
dation, and anti-republican doctrine. . 

The fugitive has been remanded. Law 














At the Mouth of the Agawam River. 


knowing his ability in that line. Not an 
easy writer, his articles were wrought out 
with care and patience. During the ex- 
citement following the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, he claimed that the 
law should be respected, because it was 
law. But Douglas's Kansas-Nebraska bill 
so exasperated the North, that the general 
determination to abide by the compromise 
of 1850 was weakened, and people saw 
their duty towards the law in a different 
light. Mr. Bowles came to the front as a 
leader, and his editorials on the burning 
questions of the hour had much to do in 
shaping men’s opinions. He had stood 
by the government in its rendition of the 
fugitive Simms, in Boston. Three years 
later, when Burns was returned, he said 
in the Republican: “The embittered 
feelings of the North receive fresh irrita- 
tion, in new instances of the execution of 
the odious Fugitive Slave Law. . . . The 
bold aggressiveness of slavery is striking 
fatal blows at the perpetuity of the Repub- 


and order, and slavery and bayonets, and 
slave catchers triumph.” Mr. Bowles took 
an influential part in the discussions that 
attended the breaking up of the old par- 
ties; it was through him, as much as 
through any other one man, that the need 
of a new party was made felt. But 
though a charter member of the Repub- 
lican party, he was quick to strike it blows 
when it fell below his standard. 

Never a partisan, he aimed only at defi- 
nite ends. Scarcely a statesman or jour- 
nalist of his time knew so many leading 
men, and knew them so well. This was 
a great source of his power. He gained 
his knowledge of men and things by per- 
sonal contact with men. Mr. Bowles had 
two directly opposite natures. Personally, 
he was a most delightful friend. His great 
heart beat warm with sympathy for any one 
whom he knew to be in trouble. He had 
a peculiar power of drawing people to 
him. But he had the power of severity 
to a remarkable degree toward those who 
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offended him or whose actions he did not 
approve. Through the columns of the 
paper he would criticise, in the severest 
manner, the acts of those whom he per- 
sonally liked. “The Republican is one 
thing and Sam. Bowles is another, and 
you must not identify them,” he would 
say to a friend who complained of his 
comments in the paper. ‘The pleasantest 
man to make up with that I ever knew,” 
said a lifelong acquaintance. Some of 
his acts of kindness to those who had no 
claim upon him were possible only to a 
warm and sympathetic heart. Mr. Bowles 
died Jan. 16, 1878, leaving to his son 
Samuel the heritage of an honored name 
and an influential journal. 

The connection of Dr. Holland with the 
paper was a fortunate one. His literary 
genius and Mr. Bowles’s ability, confi- 
dence, and fearlessness as an editor made 
it a power in the fields of politics, letters, 
and finance. The paper has always 
worked on the principle of doing well 
whatever it does. The managers have 
always followed the course that seemed 
to them right, without waiting to know the 
opinions of others. The Repudlican has 
been a training school for many who have 
passed on to positions of great responsi- 
bility. Dr. Holland afterwards founded 
Scribner's Magazine. Frank B. Sanborn 
has written Boston literary letters to the 
Republican for years. Gen. Francis A. 
Walker left the editorial staff to become 
in turn professor at Yale, U. S. Indian 
commissioner, superintendent of the cen- 
sus, and president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. George B. Smith 
went to important positions on Brooklyn 
and Chicago papers. Edward King has 
made himself famous as novelist, poet, and 
correspondent of the Boston /owrna/ and 
New York Lvening Post. Robert G. 
Fitch became an editor of the Boston 

ost. Charles R. Miller became editor 
of the New York Zime:. H.S. Under- 
wood is the managing editor of the Boston 
Advertiser. C. H. Adams is a leading 
editorial writer on the Hartford Courant. 
This list could be doubled. Mr. Bowles 
was accustomed to speak of “ our gradu- 
ates.” Among the special writers who 
have done work on the Republican are 
David A. Wells, Prof. A. L. Perry, Alice 


Cary, Kate Field, and Washington Glad- 
den. ‘Warrington’ made his reputation 
by his famous Boston letters to the e- 
publican, and Bret Harte won his first 
literary distinction by his “California let- 
ters.” If any bright young writer had 
anything to say that the world wanted to 
hear, he always found encouragement 
from the great editor. 

The editorial departments were never 
better organized than now. Samuel Bowles 
is the editor-in-chief and publisher. Sol- 
omon B. Griffin is the managing editor, 
coming directly to the Aepudblican on 
graduation from Williams College in 1872. 
Charles G. Whiting, the literary editor, 
has been connected with the paper since 
1868; and Ernest Howard, George A. 
Denison, W. L. Cook, David B. Howland, 
and Edward A. Hill are able newspaper 
men. 

The Springfield Union was started in 
1864 by Edward Anthony, who con- 
ducted the. paper for two years, when it 
passed into the hands of a stock com- 
pany. It subsequently changed owners 
several times, but always fell into good 
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hands. Till July, 1892, the Union was 
published as an evening and weekly 
paper. A more ambitious policy was 
then adopted, and a morning edition was 
added. Mr. A. P. Langtry is the present 
manager; and Mr. E. F. Giddings, the 
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managing editor. Mr. J. L. Shipley was 
connected with the Union for twenty 
years, for the last ten as owner of a majority 
interest. His administration was highly 
successful, and under him the paper ac- 
quired a wide influence. 

In March, 1888, there occurred at the 
Union building one of the saddest inci- 
dents of the city’s history. A fire burst 
out in the basement. The flames spread 
rapidly to the stairs and elevator well. 
The editorial and composing rooms were 
on the fifth floor, seventy feet from the 
ground. There were good means of es- 
cape, and most of the editors and com- 
positors had reached the ground in safety. 
But there seemed to be no immediate 
danger, and some dallied. Before they 
were aware, all means of escape had been 
cut off, and they were imprisoned in the 


front rooms, with a raging fire behind 
them and a sheer descent of seventy feet 
to a stone pavement at their front. The 
department ladders could not reach them. 
In wild terror, six sprang from the win- 
dows and dashed themselves to death on 
the pavement below, while two perished 
in the flames. 

A unique feature of the city life is the 
Springfield Homestead, a Saturday weekly 
of twelve to sixteen generous pages of 
news of the community and towns about, 
giving prominence to social events, and 
read by every Springfield family. Asa 
fearless advocate of reform, it inaugurated 
the fight against the local gas monopoly, 
which resulted in reducing prices from 
$1.75 to $1.40, and led up to the great 
contest with the Bay State Gas Company. 
Besides this city weekly, the Phelps Pub- 
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lishing Company, which has the largest 
agricultural printing plant in the world, 
also publishes a semi-monthly, Farm 
and Home, with three hundred thousand 
subscribers in all parts of America; but 
it is best known in our six New England 
States for its Thursday weekly, Zhe Mew 
England Homestead. ‘This journal blends 
literary culture and household interests 
with practical agriculture, special crop 
investigations, market reports, letters to 
and from the farmers, and seasonable 
talks on when and where to buy and sell, 
making it singularly complete in all that 
relates to the prosperity and happiness 
of the New England homestead. More 
than this, Zhe Homestead goes to the 
heart of matters affecting the moral and 
social welfare of families on our New Eng- 
land farms, showing them how to co-ope- 
rate in establishing village improvement 
societies, lyceums, and lecture courses. 
‘The creameries, of which over one hun- 
dred and fifty are now in successful 
operation, are largely the results of its 
efforts ; and it has promoted other means 
of co-operative production and sale; 
while the earnest spirit and substantial 
prosperity that pervade the order of 
Patrons of Husbandry are in a measure 
due to Zhe Homestead’s work in organiz- 
ing granges and showing how they may 
advance the social, moral, and educational 
interests of the farmer and the farmer’s 
wife and children. ‘The editor, Herbert 
Myrick, is New England born and bred. 
He worked his way throtgh the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, from which 
he was graduated in 1882, and reached 
his present position long before he was 
thirty. The literary character of the two 
Homesteads is mainly due to the discrimi- 
nating taste and practical judgment of an 
Amherst College graduate, James E. 
Tower, who is still a very young man. 
The remarkable financial success of this 
prosperous concern is due in great meas- 
ure to its treasurer, George S. Graves, 
who has worked his way up from the 
position of a newsboy. 

The Paper World, published by the 
Clark W. Bryan Company, is a special 
journal of information and discussion 
concerning paper and the paper industry. 
The same firm publishes Good House- 
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keeping, a monthly devoted to the inter- 
ests of the home, domestic economy, and 
all matters likely to interest the house- 
wife. The firm also publishes another 
monthly, Amateur Gardening. 

The Daily News is an evening paper, 
started in 1880 by Edward and Charles 
J. Bellamy. Edward Bellamy, the fa- 
mous author of “ Looking Backward,” 
lives at Chicopee Falls, a few miles from 
Springfield. 

There is no institution in which the 
citizens of Springfield take greater pride 
than in their City Library. The first 
movement looking towards a public library 
was made in 1855, when twelve hundred 
citizens signed a petition to the city gov- 
ernment for the establishment of one. In 
November, 1857, the City Library Asso- 
ciation was formed, and the Young Men’s 
Literary Association and the Young 
Men’s Institute donated their small 
collections of books to form a nucleus. 
Gifts of books and money were made 
in considerable numbers and amounts. 
In 1859 another attempt was made to 
secure aid from the city, and the mayor 
in his inaugural recommended an appro- 
priation. But all that the city govern- 
ment felt able to do was to give the use 
of a room in the City Hall, heated and 
lighted. In 1864 the attempt was again 
made to obtain an appropriation from the 
city. In case the request was granted, it 
was agreed to make the use of the library 
free to all citizens, a yearly fee of one dol- 
lar having been previously charged. The 
proposition was accepted ; and till 1870 
the library was free to all inhabitants of 
the city, an appropriation averaging 
$1,000 per year being made for the six 
years. During these thirteen years 
$45,000 had been given by citizens, and 
seventeen thousand books had been col- 
lected. The room in the City Hall could 
not accommodate the library longer ; 
a separate building was a necessity. By 
the generosity of Hon. George Bliss, the 
Association was presented with a fine 
site and $10,000 towards a building fund. 
In the early part of 1871 the present 
building was erected, at a cost of $100,- 
ooo. ‘The first floor is devoted to a 
museum, and to a public reading-room 
supplied with the leading dailies and 
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magazines. The builders provided for 
the storage of 80,000 volumes, which 
seemed to them enough for future growth. 
But only twenty years have elapsed, and 
the limit has been reached. ‘The beauti- 
ful and commodious building being an 
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librarian could never have brought the 
institution to such a position in thé 
community. For thirty-two years, Rey. 
William Rice has made this library his 
study. It has been his constant aim to 
make such a collection of books that 

minds of divergent needs 
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accomplished fact, the Association bent 
its energies to securing larger appropria- 
tions, with such success that in 1892 it 
received from the city $18,498.38. ‘The 
library has been brought into close 
connection with the public — schools. 
Teachers’ cards permit teachers to take 
out a considerable number of books at a 
time for professional and class use; and 
generally a visit to any schoolroom of 
higher grade will reveal the presence of 
library books that are being used in con- 
nection with school work. Classes from 
the high and grammar schools frequently 
visit the library in company with their 
teachers, to study particular subjects. ‘This 
close connection between the City Library 
and the schools has the additional value of 
making the pupils familiar with the insti- 
tution and the books in it, and the influ- 
ence for good of this upon the young 
minds is very great. Lists of books 
especially adapted to school use have 
been printed and placed in the hands of 
teachers. 

It is impossible to consider the service 
of the City Library to the schools, and to 
the citizens in general, without noting 
the master hand behind it. Without 
untiring effort and rare judgment, the 


might always find informa- 
tion on any topic, and to 
so arrange the books and 
regulate their use that they 
might do the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

It was part of Dr. Rice’s 
plan that an Art Museun 
should be erected by the 
Association on grounds ad- 
joining the library building. 
The room devoted to the 
museum in the library has 
long been needed for library 
purposes. At the annual 
meeting of the Association 
in 1889, a letter was read 
from G. W. V. Smith, pro- 
posing to bequeath his valuable collection 
of paintings, drawings, antique furniture, 
bronzes, porcelains and ceramics, arms 
and armor, wood and ivory carvings, and 
bric-a-brac of various nature, for the per- 
petual use of the city of Springfield, upon 
the condition that they should be pro- 
vided for in a suitable building in sepa- 
rate rooms from the works donated by 
others. Mr. Smith proposed to leave a 
considerable sum of money, the income 
from which should be used to make 
additions to the collection. ‘This Art 
Building has now become a reality, the 
structure itself being a thing of beauty. 

There are thirty-seven church organiza- 
tions in Springfield, — thirteen Congre- 
gational, six Methodist, six Baptist, five 
Roman Catholic, two Protestant Episco- 
pal, two Lutheran, and one each Unita- 
rian, Universalist, and Swedenborgian. 
Some of the church edifices are conspic- 
uous among the architectural ornaments 
of the city, the South Congregational 
and Unitarian Churches being especially 
worthy of notice. The First Church 
dates its beginning from the settlement 
of the town in 1636, being the fourteenth 
church organized in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Not till 1645 was a meet- 
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ing-house built. It was a primitive log 
affair, forty by twenty-five, with one turret 
fora bell and another for a watchman. 
In 1677 this gave place to a larger and 
better house of worship, and in 1752 the 
third house was built. In 1819 the 
fourth and present structure was erected, 
west of the former site. ‘Those who now 
worship God in warm, comfortable tem- 
ples with upholstered pews can reflect 
how the old worshippers here had no heat 
in cold weather till 1826, except the 
foot stove that each carried, and that till 
1862 hard boards were thought to con- 
duce to greater spirituality than cushions ! 
After all the vicissitudes of two centuriés 
and a half, the First Church is probably 
still the strongest church in the city. 
While the whole body of Springfield 
churches are earnest and active, none 
has gone in advance of this; the old 
“ First’ is still the frst. Rev. Michael 
Burnham, D. D., the present and tenth 
pastor, is a man of strong pulpit power, 
and warm, genial nature. He is a trustee 
of Amherst College, and his name was 
mentioned at one time in connection® 
with the presidency of that institution. 

Dr. Samuel Osgood was for forty-five 
years the pastor of the First Church. 
At the time of his settlement, in 1809, 
many in New England were drifting 
away from the Trinitarian standard. Dr. 
Osgood stood firm for orthodoxy, his 
preaching being possibly a little over- 
strong in doctrinal force, as was to be 
expected from an aggressive mind at a 
time of theological unrest. In 1815 
certain of his parishioners withdrew and 
formed another church. It was not the 
plan to form a Unitarian Church, when 
the one hundred and seventeen with- 
drew. ‘They formed the “ Third Congre- 
gational Society.”’ Among the number 
was Rev. B. Howard, the predecessor of 
Dr. Osgood, who had resigned his pastor- 
ate because of ill health. Under their 
first pastor, Dr. Wm. B. O. Peabody, 
many adopted the Unitarian faith and 
carried the church over to that denomi- 
nation. Dr. Peabody was a_ forcible 
preacher, and a man of fine personality, 
with a warm religious nature. Among 
his successors have been Rev. Francis 
Tiffany, Rev. A. D. Mayo, and Rev. John 


Cuckson, who recently went to the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston. ‘The pres- 
ent pastor is Rev. J. Bradley Gilman. 
The church structure was built in 1869. 
It was the first church designed by Rich- 
ardson, the architect of Trinity Church, 
Boston. “The Church of the Unity,” 
says a writer upon Richardson, “was a 
much more important work than usually 
falls to the lot of a beginner. He had 
been trained in Paris upon problems of 
a very different kind. ‘The success of 
his effort is therefore doubly remark- 
able.” It is a beautiful Gothic church 
with the tower separate from the main 
building, quite unlike the Romanesque 
style in which Richardson afterwards 
worked. 

In 1842 the South Congregational 
Church was organized, as an offshoot 
from the First, to satisfy the needs of a 
rapidly growing town. Rev. Noah Porter 
was the first pastor. In 1847 he was 
called to Yale College. The present pas- 
tor (emeritus), Rev. Samuel Giles Buck- 
ingham, D. D., succeeded Dr. Porter. In 
1874 the second house of worship was 
erected, at a cost of $145,000. ‘The 
interior, without a gallery, is cheerful, and 
the coloring of the windows is rich and 
harmonious. ‘The parish house in the 
rear is connected with the church, and 
contains a large chapel, parlor, lecture- 
room, and kitchen. Rev. Edward G. 
Selden, the late active pastor, a fine 
preacher, with a rare gift for extem- 
poraneous speaking, has recently gone 
to the Dutch Reformed Church at Albany. 

Dr. Buckingham is something more 
than the pastor of the South Church. 
His long connection with one of the 
strongest churches in the section has 
given him a unique place in the hearts 
of the people both of the city and of the 
Connecticut Valley. He is a brother of 
the late “war governor” of Connecti- 
cut. Dr. Buckingham was -prominently 
associated with the activities of the lead- 
ing patriots of Springfield in the stirring 
times of 1861. Ifa stranger, or one not 
allied with the religious organizations of 
the city, is in need of religious help, Dr. 
Buckingham is the sympathizing father 
who is sought. More than any other, it 
is he who unites their sons and daughters 
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in marriage; it is he who baptizes their 
children ; it is he who buries their dead. 

Perhaps the three most active churches 
in the city are the First Church, Hope 
Church, and the State Street Baptist 
Church. ‘The latter has properly been 
called a “beehive.” It was organized 
in 1864, and has always been a body of 
active young business men, led by untir- 
ing, aggressive pastors. Hope Church 
began in 1865 as a Sunday school of 
sixteen scholars. ‘The first session was 
held in a colored woman’s parlor. It 
was on “the Hill,” and no religious ser- 
vices had been held in that section. 
The numbers grew, until a barn was 
secured to accommodate the increase. 
This proved too small, and in 1870 
Hope Chapel was built and dedicated. 
In 1876 a church organization was 
formed. ‘The chapel proved too small, 
and in 1883 the present edifice, costing 
about $44,000, was dedicated. ‘The Rev. 
R. W. Brokaw is the present energetic 
pastor. The phenomenal growth of this 
church is due to the fact that it is situated 
in a growing section where homes are 
rapidly multiplying. About twelve years 
ago the McKnight Brothers begun to 
build up “the Hill.’ They laid out 
streets of generous width, putting in a 
little square with a fountain here and 
there; and first and last they have 
erected over five hundred houses, many 
of them very valuable, calling in a large 
population of the better sort. 

‘Trinity, the largest Methodist church, 
was organized in 1844. The present 
building, in Romanesque style, was 
erected in 1869, at a cost of $73,000. 
The membership is about five hundred. 

Springfield is the episcopal city of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Western 
Massachusetts. ‘This diocese was created 
in 1870, with Rt. Rev. P. T. O’Reilly, 
I). D., as bishop. St. Michael’s Church, 
on State Street, was made a cathedral, 
and the bishop’s residence built beside 
it. ‘The cathedral is an imposing struc- 
ture of brick, with sandstone trimmings, 
with a seating capacity of two thousand. 
The new Sacred Heart Church, in pro- 
cess of construction, will be the most 
imposing, if not the finest, church in the 
city. Bishop O’Reilly did much for the 


diocese during his life ; and his successor, 
Dr. Beaven, is an able man, well fitted for 
his large responsibilities. 

Springfield is pre-eminently a city of 
homes. Strangers are impressed by the 
number of houses owned by their oc 
cupants. These homes are the abodes 
of the comfortable, well-to-do people, 
the backbone of American life. Great 
attention has been given to the general 
appearance of many of the best resi- 
dential streets. These are of good 
width and bordered by boulevards set 
with elms. The city is fortunate in hav 
ing a class of builders with a commend- 
able public spirit. A large number ot 
little parks are scattered about in various 
parts of the city, and in many of them are 
fountains and flowers. ‘These have gen- 
erally been given to the public by men 
who have opened and built up the differ- 
ent sections. Springfield is especially a 
residential city, and not in a marked de 
gree a manufacturing place. A large 
number of mill owners and the better 
class of operatives of surrounding towns 
“eside here. Every Springfielder and 
the residents of neighboring towns are 
especially interested in the city’s pleas- 
ure ground. ‘Ten years ago, Mr. O. H. 
Greenleaf gave to the municipality a large 
tract of woodland for park purposes, on 
condition that $6,o00 should be ex 
pended the next year in improvements. 
The tract is divided by a ravine, consists 
of upland, woodland and hills, and is 
well watered by a small stream running 
through its entire length. It is a strik- 
ingly beautiful spot. ‘The Park Commis- 
sioners have added to it from time to 
time until, with the gift of Mr. E. H. 
Barney’s magnificent estate and other 
gifts since made, Forest Park comprises 
a tract of about four hundred acres. 
There are now seven or eight miles of 
carriage drives. The street railroad 
tracks run to the entrance, so that the 
poorest can have a taste of woodland, 
lake, meadow, hill and stream. Mr. 
Barney’s generous gift was in memory 
of his only son, and that part of Forest 
Park is to be known as the George M. 
Barney Memorial Park. In it are five 
lakelets filled with Egyptian lotus and 
the different varieties of water lilies 
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peculiar to this climate. From the high 
land of the Barney Park is an extensive 
view up and down the Connecticut, with 
the Berkshire Hills and Mount Tom in 
the background. 

Springfield was one of the first cities 
in Massachusetts to employ the services 
of a salaried superintendent of schools. 
Among the early settlers were men of 
education, and their descendants have 
ever seen the importance of good educa- 
tional advantages. In 1873, Adiniral P. 
Stone, LL. D., was called to the superin- 
tendency, and under his master hand the 
schools took rank among the first in the 
state. It was during the latter part of 
his administration that the public Man- 
ual Training School was established in 
connection with the high and grammar 
schools. Under him, steps were taken 
to establish a city normal school. Above 
the primary grade there are seven gram- 
mar schools, besides the high and city nor- 
mal and training school for teachers. ‘The 
important lesson was early learned, that 
frequent changes do not improve the 
teaching force, and the teachers’ tenure 
of service is practically during efficiency. 
When Dr. ‘Thomas M. Balliet was called to 
the superintendency six years ago, he re- 
ceived the largest salary of any like 
official in Massachusetts, outside Boston. 
There is never a disposition among the 
mass of the people to economize unduly 
on the schools. ‘The question of politics 
hardly enters into school matters. ‘The 
personnel of the School Board reveals the 
care the people exercise in this branch of 
the public service, and explains the good 
judgment manifest in its administration. 

About eight years ago the Interna- 
tional Young Men’s Christian Association 
Training School was established in 
Springfield. The object of this institu- 
tion is to train secretaries for association 
work and directors of physical training in 
these and other organizations. ‘The 
school has supplied graduates to associa- 
tions in Australia, France, Germany, Eng- 
land and Canada, besides sending men 
into many states of the Union. The 
school has recently secured a site a little 
out of the town, on a bluff overlooking a 
beautiful sheet of water. Here build- 
ings are soon to be erected which will 


give the institution a beautiful home. 
The members of the faculty are able men ; 
and the graduates are doing good work 
in their several fields. As a class, they 
are a singularly devoted and energetic 
body of young men. At this school, A. 
A. Stagg, the head of the Physical Cul- 
ture Department of Chicago University, 
received his special course in physical 
training after his graduation from Yale. 

‘Two musical organizations, the Orpheus 
Club and the Hampden County Musical 
Association, are doing much for the cause 
of music in Springfield and the vicinity. 
The former is an organization for men, of 
some years’ standing. It gives a series of 
concerts each season, often assisted by a 
chorus of women. ‘The working force of 
the Association is a mixed chorus of 
about two hundred voices. One of the 
yearly events of Springfield life is the 
three days’ festival in May. At this time 
the assistance of the best soloists and 
orchestral organizations is secured, and 
music-lovers from a distance are attracted 
to the city to enjoy the feast. ‘These fes- 
tivals have been improving in quality, as 
each year has shown the results of Director 
Chadwick’s masterly work upon the 
chorus. After the festival of 1893, New 
York papers, reviewing the work of the 
week, placed the Association among the 
best organizations of its kind in the 
country. ‘The Orpheus Club consists of 
only about sixty men. Its public per- 
formances are a certain number of even- 
ing concerts during the season. Though 
ona less extensive scale than the Asso- 
ciation, all its work is of as high order. 
The organizations cannot be called rivals ; 
their work is different, and some of the 
leaders of the Club are moving spirits in 
the Association. While Springfield can- 
not perhaps be called a musical centre, 
there are few places where the public ear 
is more intelligent and critical, and 
where the best is more imperatively de- 
manded. 

‘The navigation privileges of the Con- 
necticut River probably contributed 
largely to give Springfield its original 
start. Before the days of railroads, con- 
siderable boating business was done on 
the river as far north as Vermont. At 
one time it was proposed to make a 
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direct water route from Boston to New 
York by connecting Boston with the Con- 
necticut River at this point. But the ad- 
vent of railroads changed the whole sys- 
tem of travel and freight traffic. Spring- 
field was transformed from a prosperous 
river-trading town to a railroad centre, 
and its growth was the more marked. 
When the steam roads came, the river 
trade began to decrease; and for years 
the Connecticut River has not borne a 
freight boat above Hartford. 

Springfield is a railroad centre of no 
mean importance. Five roads terminate 


at or run through the city. ‘Three of 


these have double tracks ; and the Boston 
and Albany is planning for four tracks from 
Albany to Boston. During the busy 
season, about one hundred and eighty 
passenger trains arrive at and leave the 
Union Station during the twenty-four 
hours. ‘This is the intersection of the 
main lines from New York and the White 
Mountains, Boston and the West, and 
New York and Boston. Until four years 
ago, the Boston and Albany road crossed 
the city’s main thoroughfare at grade. 
With all the trains passing on the railroad 
and thousands of teams and _ pedestrians 
crossing the tracks every day, not an ac- 
cident of any importance is recorded. 
This was the result of constant and 
anxious care. But a grade crossing in 
such a place could not be longer tolerated. 
The magnificent new Union Station was 
built at an elevation, and the tracks 
carried across Main Street on an arch. 
The station and its approaches, the arch, 
walls, and embankments, required two 
years in building, and cost not far from 
$500,000. ‘This Union Station is double, 
each side being equipped with all the 
needs of a railroad station, but the two 
fine granite buildings differing materially 
in architectural design. ‘There is no 
finer railroad station in America, outside 
the great cities. 

The growth of the Springfield Street 
Railroad Company has been phenomenal. 
The company started in 1869 with a 
capital stock of $50,000 ; its total trackage 
was a little over two miles, and its rolling 
stock consisted of four cars, drawn by 
twenty-five horses. ‘Ten years later the 
stock was increased to $100,000, with 


twenty-two cars, ninety-six horses, and 
about seven miles of track. ‘Three years 
ago the entire line was equipped with ele« 
tricity. Now, in the busy season, the daily 
mileage of transit on the thirty-five miles 
of tracks is equal to the distance from 
Springfield to San Francisco and half-way 
back. During the fiscal year closing Oct. 
1, 1892, seven and one half million fares 
were taken. ‘The improvement in transit 
is tending to extend the city. Running 
out for a distance of six or eight miles in 
three different directions, the roads make 
it possible for people to do business in 
the city and live outside. 

For a city of its size, Springfield has 
some very large stores. Haynes & Co.’s 
clothing house is the largest in the state 
outside of Boston. Meekins & Packard, 
Forbes & Wallace, and Smith & Murray 
are large dry-goods dealers. ‘The first 
firm started in 1875, with only one boy to 
help them. At present their building 
consists of seven floors, a hundred feet 
square, and their employees number over 
two hundred. Forbes & Wallace’s storé 
is still larger. It may be wondered how 
three such establishments can prosper in 
a city of only fifty thousand inhabitants ; 
but Springfield is the centre of a territory 
which contains several cities and large vil 
lages. 

While not a large manufacturing town, 
Springfield has some important establish 
ments. ‘lhe three most widely known are 
probably the Smith & Wesson Pistol 
Works, R. F. Hawkins’s Iron Works, and 
the Wason Car Manufactory. The first 
began to manufacture revolvers in 1857. 
From the small beginning of seventy-five 
men, with an annual output of only a few 
thousands, the works have grown to be the 
largest of their kind on the globe, em 
ploying from four to five hundred men, 
with an annual output of over eighty 
thousand weapons. ‘The “rim fire” me- 
tallic cartridge, used so generally through 
out the world, was patented by Smith & 
Wesson, Aug. 8, 1854. Five years later 
they patented a revolver that was to use 
that kind of a cartridge. The pistols made 
by this firm are of a fine order, and arc 
used by the Russian and other govern 
ments. Hawkins’s bridges and boilers are 
widely known. Many of the iron road and 
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railroad bridges throughout the country 
bear the Hawkins mark. ‘The Wason Car 
Manufactory is said to be the largest in 
New England. In 1860 it filled an order 
for the Egyptian government to the amount 
of $300,000 ; and orders have been filled 
for railroads in South America. In 1869, 
cars to the value of $1,700,000 were made 
for the Central Pacific Railroad. For the 
Central New Jersey Railroad, cars have 
been made to the value of $1,500,000. 
‘the Morgan Envelope Company is an- 
other large Springfield establishment that 
has grown from small beginnings to a pay- 
roll of between two and three hundred. 
Its manufactures are shipped to all parts 
of the country. It had the original con- 
tract for making the postal cards for the 
government, making fifty-one millions in 
three months. 

Springfield contains many other business 
houses that have large pay-rolls and con- 
trol extensive properties ; but it is impos- 
sible to speak of them in an aritcle like 
this. Bicyclers are familiar with the 
Warwick Manufacturing Company, and 
skaters with the Barney and Berry Works. 
‘The Chapman Valve Works, the Newell 
Button Factory, the Cheney-Bigelow Wire 
Works, the National Needle Company 
are all important establishments. Steer 
& Turner have made some large organs 
for churches in Springfield and in other 
parts of the country, particularly the 
West. 

The beautiful river offers unsurpassed 
opportunities for those who enjoy boat 
ing. A boat club owns a lodge on the 
river bank, and controls a fine camping 
ground a few miles down the river. 
Several steam launches are owned by 
private parties. A pleasure steamer is 
busy during the entire season carrying 
pleasure-seekers between Springfield and 
Holyoke and the neighboring towns. 
l'rom the Holyoke dam there is an unob- 
structed reach for sailing to the dam at 
the Connecticut line ; and a canal makes 
it possible to sail around this to the 
Sound. For a few years the intercolle- 
giate regatta was rowed on the Connecticut 
River at this point. There are fine car- 
riage drives in every direction. ‘The 
highway runs beside the river for miles 
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in each direction, and the water view, 
added to the fields and woods, makes a 
charming landscape. 

Before taking leave of the city, climb 
the Arsenal tower and view the country. 
‘To the south we see the church spire of 
Longmeadow. In it swings the ancient 
bell that “rung the Lexington alarm, 
and echoed the Declaration of Indepen 
dence”; that rang so joyously at the 
peace Of 1814, that it was cracked and 
had to be recast; that “has celebrated 
all decisive victories from the surrender 
of Cornwallis to that of Lee’’ ; that tolled 
the funeral knell of Washington and of 
the martyred Lincoln. A little nearer is 
the site of the old Indian fort, whence 
three hundred of King Philip’s warriors 
stole forth to burn Springfield. Here to 
the east is the “Indian leap,” where 
King Philip spent the night with six 
hundred warriors after the town had 
been burned. To the west lies the old 
common of West Springfield, with his 
toric memories clustering around it. 
‘This has been the camping ground of 
two British armies. Gen. Amherst en 
camped here while on his march to 
Canada. Here Gen. Burgoyne’s captive 
army was halted for a rest of two days 
as it was being marched to Boston. 
Several English soldiers deserted and 
settled here,— Worthy, Miller, Silcocks, 
Ewing, and others; and their descend- 
ants are well-known families in the vicin- 
ity. Gen. Riedesel, the Hessian officer, 
stopped with Parson Lathrop in the old 
parsonage on the green. One could 
not speak English, the other could not 
speak German, so they conversed in 
Latin. Here afterwards a detachment 
of Shays’s rebels encamped and drilled, 
waiting to form a junction with the main 
body from the east for an attack on the 
Arsenal. ‘To the left across the river, on 
the rich meadow lands of Agawam, is 
the ‘“ Hoase Meadow,” where John Cable 
and John Woodcock built the first house 
of the new colony; while at our feet 
lies the Bay Path, running along through 
Benton Park and the Armory grounds, 
the location marked by a rude stone. 
So history and the active present mingle 
in the beautiful city on the Connecticut. 








THE WITCHES. 


By Minnie Irving. 


HERE the crazy dwelling stood, 
With the brawling brook before, 
And the rusty horseshoes nailed 
In a row above the door. 
Here the sycamore complained, 
And the poplar-tree replied ; 
Yonder is the ancient bridge 
Where the witches used to ride. 


Peering in the windy night, 
Ancient Annie heard the moan 
Of the tempest in the wood 
And the water on the stone. 
“ Haste and put the candle out, 
Gillie, Gillie, run and hide. 
Down the hill and o’er the bridge, 
Hark ! I hear the witches ride.” 


Cowering in the antique bed, 
Curtained round with chintzes gay, 
Hideous sounds the couple heard 
"Twixt the darkness and the day. 
‘“‘Waken, waken, husband mine, 
Hear their evil songs,” she cried, 
“And the groans of tortured souls 
‘That the wicked witches ride!” 
Later in the dripping dawn 
‘Tapped the ivy on the pane. 
Ancient Annie rose in fright : 
“Tis the maiden witch again ! 
I have seen her many a night, 
With her tresses floating wide, 
Down the dim and shadowy wood 
In her naked beauty ride. 


«She is young and she is fair, 
Whiter than a lily she, 
And her lip is like a rose. 
Woe is me, ah, woe is me! 
When he thinks me fast asleep, 
Gillie, stealing from my side, 
Seeks the reedy pond with her 
In a phantom boat to ride.” 
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So the jealous wife repined 
As she set the herbs to stew, 
Potent charms against a spell, — 
Fennel, tansy, thyme, and rue. 


“He is false to me, 


” 


she wailed 


On the day that Gillie died ; 
“He hath left me evermore, 
With the lily witch to ride.” 


30th are dust beneath a stone 

In the churchyard long ago ; 
But the country people say, 

Ever when the moon is low 
And the wind is in the wood, 

Still their spectral figures glide 
O’er the gray and broken bridge 

Where the witches used to ride. 


‘ 


MODERN VENGEANCE, 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


a ELL, Lucy, I must say I never 
saw anything go off more de- 
lightfully !”’ 


“ It would hardly fail to, with such in- 
teresting people,” said Mrs. Henry Wil- 
son. 

“Why, every one said they thought it 
must be most difficult to manage; a sort 
of half-public thing, you know, to enter- 
tain those delegates or whatever they call 
them; they said it was well you had it, 
for no one else could possibly have made 
it go so well.” 

‘‘T have no doubt most of them could, 
if they had all the help I had—from you, 
especially! I only wish I could have 
made it a dinner, instead of a lunch; 
but Henry is so very busy, just now, and I 
dared not attempt a dinner without him.” 

“Qh, my dear!” said her mother-in- 
law, “a doctor’s time is always so occu- 
pied; they all know that. And dear 
Henry, of course, is more occupied than 
most.” 

“Perhaps it is as well,” said the 
younger lady, “that they could come by 


daylight, as it is so far out of town; 
Medford is pretty, even in winter.” 

“Oh, yes! so they all said. Lady 
Bayswater thinks it the prettiest suburb 
of Boston she has yet seen; and she 
admired the house, too, and you, and 
everything. ‘Mrs. Wilson,’ she said to 
me, ‘ your charming daughter-in-law is the 
prettiest American woman I have seen 
yet.’”” And Mrs. Wilson, senior, a little 
elderly woman, to whom even her rich 
mourning dress could not impart dignity, 
jerked her heavy black Astrachan cape 
upon her shoulders, and tied its wide 
ribbons in a fluttering, one-sided way. 

“She is very kind.” 

“ And they all said so many things -— 
I can’t remember them.” 

“T am glad if they were pleased,” said 
Mrs. Henry Wilson, rousing herself; “ to 
tell the truth, I have not been able to 
think much of the lunch, or how it went 
off.”’ 

“Why, dear Henry is well, isn’t he?” 

‘‘ Yes, as well as usual, but a good deal 
troubled about —”’ 
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“Oh, the poor little Talbot boy! how 
is he?” 

“Tdo not know. Henry, of course, 
gives no opinion; but I am afraid it is a 
very serious case. Membranous croup 
always is alarming, you know.” 

“Yes, indeed! sad— very sad; and 
their only boy, too, now. ‘To be sure, i 
any one can save him, dear Henry can ; 
but then, what with losing the other, and 
so much sickness as they have had, and 
Mabel expecting again, I really don’t 
see how they are to get along,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, fussing with her pocket handker- 
chief. 

“Tt is very hard,” assented her daugh- 
ter-in-law, with a sigh. 

“T do pity poor Eugene. What can 
a man do? I saw all those children 
paddling in the wet snow only last week ; 
very likely that brought it on. If I had 
let mine do so when they were little, I 
should have expected them to ha®e 
croup, and diphtheria, and everything 
else. I would not mention it to any one 
but you, but I do think Mabel has always 
been very careless of her children.” 

“Poor Mabel!” said Mrs. Henry 
Wilson, with a look of angelic compas- 
sion. ‘Remember how many cares and 
troubles she has had, and all her own ill 
health. We all make mistakes some- 
times in the care of our children, with 
the very best intentions. I let Harry 
play out in that very snow. I feared 
then that you might not approve; but 
you were not here, and he was so 
eager!” 

“Oh, but, my dear, you always look 
after Harry so well! Those ‘Talbot 
children had no rubbers on; and then, 
Harry is so much stronger than his 
father was. I do think your manage- 
ment most successful. I only wish poor 
Eugene had a wife like you.” And as 
her hearer was silent: “I must go. 
Darling Harry is still at gymnasium, isn’t 
he? and I suppose it is no use waiting 
for dear Henry, now. My love to them 
both ; and do come round when you can, 
dear, won’t you?’’ And after a little more 
fuss in looking for her muff and letting 
down her veil, and a prolonged series of 
embraces of her daughter-in-law, she 
departed. 


Young Mrs. Wilson, left alone, sat 
down in front of a glowing fire to review 
her day ; but earlier memories appealed 
so much more powerfully, that in an 
other moment she was reviewing her 
whole past life,—an indulgence she 
rarely allowed herself. 

If the poet in the country churchyard 
was struck with the thought of greatness 
that had perished unknown for lack of 
opportunity, how doubly he might have 
pointed his moral with renown missed by 
being of the wrong sex. In clear per- 
ception of her ends, and resistless pur 
suit of them, Lucy Morton had not been 
inferior in her sphere to Napoleon in his ; 
and if, after all, she was not so clever as 
she thought herself, why, neither was he. 
To begin with, she was born in a cué-de- 
sac ending at a cow pasture. But what 
is that to genius? “This lane,” she 
thought, “ shall never hem me in” ; and 
from earliest childhood she struggled to 
grow out of it, like a creeper out of a 
hole, catching at every aid. 

She was early left an orphan, and lived 
with her grandfather, a well-to-do retired 
grocer, and her gtandmother, and a 
maiden aunt. There was one other 
house in the lane, and in it lived a great 
aunt, widow of the grocer’s brother and 
partner, and a maiden first cousin once 
removed. ‘They were acontented family, 





and liked the seclusion of their place of 


abode, which was clean and quiet, and 
where the old gentleman could prune his 
trees, and prick out his lettuces unob- 
served. He read the daily paper, and 
took a nap after his early dinner. ‘The 
women made their own clothes, and 
dusted their parlors, and washed their 
dishes, and as the cu/-de-sac was loathed 
of servants, they often had the opportunity 
of doing all their own work, which they 
found a pleasant excitement, and in their 
secret souls preferred. They belonged 
to the Unitarian church, which marked 
them as slightly superior to the reigning 
grocer, who went to the “ Orthodox meet- 
ing,” but did not give them the social 


intercourse they would have found in 
churches of inferior pretensions. The 
elite of Medford, in those early days, was 
chiefly Unitarian, and it respected the 
Mortons, who gave generously of their 
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Morton,” and were civil to him at town 
and parish meetings; and its women 
would bow pleasantly to his female rela- 
tives after service and speak to them at 


money whenever they were 
Its men spoke highly of “old 


sewing circles; and would inquire after 
the rest of the family when they could 
remember who they were. More, the 
Mortons did not ask or wish. ‘They 
knew enough people on whom to make 
formal calls, gave or went to about six 
tea parties a year, and exchanged visits 
with cousins who lived in Braintree. 

Lucy was sent to the public school, 
and taught sewing and housework at 
home. She proved an apt pupil at both, 
and showed no discontent with her daily 
routine. She was early allowed to sit up 
to tea, even when company came ; and 
had she asked to bring home any little 
girl in her school to play with her, her 
grandmother would not have objected. 
But she did not ask, nor was she ever 
seen with her schoolmates in the shady, 
rural Medford roads. 

Perhaps she might have pined for 
companions of her own age, but that for- 
tune had provided her with some near by. 
At the entrance of the lane where she 
lived, but fronting on a wider thorough- 
fare, was the house of Mrs. Wilson, a 
widow of good means and family, who 
filled less than her proper space among 
her own connections, for she went out 
but little, being engrossed with the care 
and education of her two delicate little 
boys to a degree which rendered her fa- 
tiguing as a companion,-—the poorness of 
their physical constitutions, and the ex- 
cellence of their moral natures, being her 
one unending theme. ‘They were not 
strong enough for the most private of 
schools, and were too good to be exposed 
to its temptations, and always had a gov- 
erness at home. 

* Henny” and “Cocky” Wilson — 
their names were Henry and Cockburn, 
and their light red hair, combed into 
scanty crests on top of their heads, 
had suggested these soubriquets — were 
the amusement of their mother’s contem- 
poraries, and the scorn of theirown. A 
hundred tales were told of them —as how 
when Mrs. Wilson first came home from 
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abroad, where she had lived long after 
her husband’s death there, she brought 
her boys to Sunday school, with the audi- 
ble request to the superintendent that as 
they were such good little children, they 
might, if possible, be placed among those 
of similar, if not equal, qualities; there- 
by provoking the whole school for the 
next month to a riotous behavior which 
poor Mr. Milliken found it difficult to 
subdue. 

Mrs. Wilson’s friends made some effort 
to induce their boys to be friendly with 
hers, with the result that one July even- 
ing, Eugene Talbot, a bright-eyed, curly- 
haired little daredevil, who led the revels, 
patronizingly invited them to join a swim- 
ming party after dark in the Reservoir 
which supplied Medford with water, — 
one of those illegal, delicious sprees 
which to look back on stirs the blood of 
age. Henny and Cocky gave no answer 
till they had gone, as in duty bound, to 
consult their mother, who replied: “My 
dears, I think this would be a very un- 
comfortable amusement. Should you not 
enjoy much more taking a bath in our 
own bath-room, with plenty of soap and 
hot water?” It required a great effort 
of self-control on Eugene’s part not to 
knock the heads of the two together when 
they reported their mother’s opinion to 
him verbatim ; but he had the feeling 
that it would be as mean to hit one of 
the Wilsons as to hit a girl, and he only 
sent them to Coventry, where they grew 
up, apparently careless. ‘They were con- 
tent at home, and they could now and 
then play with Lucy Morton, who had 
contrived to make their acquaintance 
through the garden fence, and who, 
though three years younger than Cocky, 
the youngest, was quite as advanced in 
every way. 

When Mrs. Richard Reed, the social 
leader of the town, tired of taking her 
children into Boston to Papanti’s dancing 
class, prevailed upon the great man to 
come out and open one in Medford, she 
could not be over-particular in her selec- 
tion of applicants, the requisite number 
being hard to make up; but when she 
opened a note signed, “Sarah C. Morton,” 
asking admission for the writer’s grand- 
daughter, she paused doubtfully. “It 
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is a queerly written note, but it looks 
like a lady’s somehow,” she said, con- 
suiting her privy council. 

“Oh, that is old Mrs. Morton, who 
comes to our church, don’t you know? 
They are very respectable, quiet people. 
1 don’t believe there’s any harm in the 
little girl,” said adviser number one. 

“She is a pretty, well-behaved child. 
[ have noticed her at Sunday school,” 
added councillor number two. 

‘She is a sweet little thing,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, who was present, though not es- 
teemed of any use in the matter. ‘“ My 
dear boys sometimes play with her, and 
are so fond of her, and they would not 
like any little girl who was not nice.” 

“Oh, well, she can come!” said Mrs. 
Reed, dashing off a hasty, consenting 
line, and thinking, “She will do to dance 
with Henny and Cocky; none of the 
other girls will care to, | imagine: and 
I don’t want to hurt the old lady’s feel- 
ings. What can have made her think of 
asking?” 

It will easily be guessed that Miss Lucy 
had been the instigator of this daring 
move. She had begun by asking her 
grandfather, who never refused her any- 
thing, and backed by his sanction had 
succeeded in persuading her grand- 
mother, who wrote an occasional letter, 
but who hardly knew what a note was, to 
sit down and write one to Mrs. Reed. 
So to the dancing school she went, 
alone ; for neither grandmother, aunts, nor 
cousin ever dreamed of accompanying 
her. But she felt no fears. She was a 
pretty little girl, and took to dancing asa 
duck to water; but she did not presume 
on the popularity these qualities might 
have won her with the older boys, but 
patiently devoted herself to Henny and 
Cocky and the younger fry, whom Mr. 
Papanti was only too glad to consign to 
her skilful pilotage. ‘Their mothers ap- 
proved of her, especially after she had 
asked Mrs. Reed, with many blushes, “ if 
she might not sit near her, when she was 
not dancing?” “I have to come alone,”’ 
she added shyly, “ for my dear grand- 
mamma is so old, you know, and my aunt 
is far from strong.’ Both of these 
women could have done a good day’s 
washing, and slept soundly for nine hours 


’ 


after it; but of this Mrs. Reed knew 
nothing, and pronounced Lucy a charm- 
ing child, with such sweet manners, took 
her home when it rained, and asked her 
to her next juvenile party. 

It was an easy step from this to Lucy 
Morton at one-and-twenty, where her 
quick backward glance next lighted, the 
popular favorite of the best “set” of 
girls in Medford, and extending her easy 
flight beyond under the willing chaperon- 
age of their mammas. She pleased all 
she met of whatever age or sex, though 
to more dangerous distinctions she made 
no pretensions. She had early learned 
the great secret of popularity, so rarely 
understood at any age, that people do not 
want to admire you, — they want you to 
admire them. No one called Lucy Mor 
ton a beauty; but it was wonderful how 
many beauties were numbered among her 
intimate friends, how many compliments 
they received, what hosts of admirers 
they had, and how brilliant, clever, and 
full of promise were these admirers. 
Indeed, after a dance or a talk with Miss 
Morton, the young men could not help 
thinking so themselves. 

As for Lucy, she was early consigned 
by public opinion to one or other of the 
Wilsons. Henny and Cocky had mirac- 
ulously survived their mother’s coddling 
and clucking, and had kept alive through 
college and professional training, though 
looking as if it had been a hard struggle. 
Henny had, at the period on which his 
wife was now dwelling, returned from his 
medical studies at Vienna, while Cocky 
still lingered in Paris, studying architec- 
ture. 

There was very little opening for Dr. 
Henry Wilson in his native town; but 
his mother would have been wretched 
had he gone anywhere else. He set up 
an office in her house, and his friends 
said it was a good thing he had money 
enough to live on, for really none of them 
could be expected to call him in. He 
practised among the poor, who seemed 
to like him ; but of course they could not 
afford to be particular. 

He would be a very good match for 
Lucy Morton, if not for any girl of his own 


circle. They lived close by each other 


and had always been intimate ; and she 
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was such a sweet, amiable girl, just the 
one to put up with Mrs. Wilson’s tiresome 
ways! If her relations were scarcely up 
to the Wilson claims, at least they were 
quiet and harmless, and would probably 
leave her a little money. 

With such reasoning did all the neighbor- 
ing matrons allay their anxieties as to their 
favorite’s future. Their daughters dis- 
sented. ‘The latter had gradually come to 
perceive that Lucy had no intentions of the 
kind. Not one of them but thought her 
justified in looking higher, and not one 
envious or grudging comment was spoken 
or even thought when they began to 
regard her as destined for Eugene Tal- 
bot, —not even by those, and they were 
many, who themselves cherished a bud- 
ding preference for Eugene, a flirt in a 
harmless, careless way. Every one al- 
lowed that his attentions this time were 
serious. How naturally, how irresistibly, 
the pleasing conviction stole upon Lucy’s 
own heart ! 

Mrs. Wilson, a wife of many years, 
here sprang to her feet, with her heart 
beating hard, and her cheeks flushing 
scarlet with shame. So would they 
flush on her deathbed, if the remem- 
brance of that time came to disturb her 
then, — the only time when her pru- 
dence had for once failed, the only time 
when she had trusted any one but her- 
self, when she had really, truly, been so 
sure that Eugene Talbot loved her, that 
she had let others see she thought so. 
She had disclaimed, indeed, all knowl- 
edge of his devotion, but she had dis- 
claimed it with a blushing cheek and 
conscious smile, like a little — little — 
oh, whaz a little fool ! 

There was no open wound to her 
pride to resent. He had never spoken 
out plainly, and no mere attentions from 
an emperor would have won a premature 
response from Miss Morton; nor was it 
possible for her to betray her preference to 
cny one else. How she found out, as early 
and as surely as she did, that his hour for 
speaking was never to come, was marvel- 
lous even to herself; but she was clair- 
voyant, so to speak, so fully did she ex- 
tract from those who surrounded her all 
they knew, and much they did not know. 
Before Eugene’s engagement to Mabel 


Andrews was a fixed fact, before Mabel 
herself knew it was to come, she did, 
and took her measures accordingly. 

One terrible long afternoon she spent 
in her own room behind closed shutters, 
seeing even then, in the darkness, 
Eugene, proud and handsome, breathing 
words of love in the Andrews’ beautiful 
blossoming garden among all the flowers 
of May, while a glow of rapturous surprise 
lighted up Mabel’s sweet, impassive face. 
It might have been some consolation to 
another girl to know her own superiority, 
and to feel sure that Eugene was marry- 
ing the amiable, refined, utterly common- 
place Miss Andrews with a view to the 
push her highly placed relatives could, 
and doubtless would, give him in his 
business ; but the knowledge only added 
a sting to Lucy’s sufferings. She bore 
them silently, tasting their full bitterness, 
and then left the room, the very little bit 
of girlishness in her composition gone 
forever, but still ready to draw from life 
the gratifications proper to maturer years. 
She could imagine that revenge might 
not lose its taste with time, and she had 
already some faint conception of the 
form hers might take. 

She walked down the lane and _ far 
enough along the street to turn about and 
be overtaken by Dr. Wilson on his way 
home. Of course he stopped to speak 
to her, and then walked a little way up 
the lane with her; and when Miss Mor- 
ton once had Dr. Wilson all to herself in 
a cul-de-sac, it was impossible for him to 
help proposing to her if she were inclined 
to have him. Indeed, he was much 
readier at the business than she had ex- 
pected. In an hour both families knew 
all about it; and the next day the en- 
gagement was “out,” to the excitement 
of their whole world. It was such a 
romantic affair — childish attachment — 
Henry Wilson so deeply in love, and so 
hopeless of success, his feelings acci- 
dentally betrayed at last! On these de- 
tails dilated all Lucy’s young friends. 
They did not think they could ever have 
loved him themselves, but they admired 
her for doing so. When, some time 
after, the grander but less interesting 
match between the Talbot and Andrews 
clans was announced, it chiefly roused 
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excitement as having doubtless been the 
result of pique on Eugene’s part, — an 
idea to which his subdued appearance 
gave some color; and he was pitied ac- 
cordingly. 

His wedding was a quiet one, over- 
shadowed by the glories of Lucy’s. No 
one would have’ dreamed of her grand- 
parents doing the thing with such mag- 
nificence ; but they were so surprised and 
pleased, for to them the Wilson connec- 
tion was a lofty one; and Mrs. Wilson 
was so flatteringly eager and delighted, 
that Lucy found them pliant to her will. 
Her grandfather unhesitatingly put at her 
disposal a larger sum than his yearly ex- 
penditure had ever amounted to; and 
her exquisite taste-in using it made her 
wedding a spectacle to be remembered, 
and conferring distinction on every one 
who assisted in the humblest capacity, 
while still each one of these had the 
flattering conviction that without his or 
her presence the whole thing would have 
been a failure. The bride of ten years 
back could not but recall with approval 
her own demeanor on the occasion, when, 
“as one in a dream, pale and stately she 
went,” the very personification of feeling 
too deep to be stirred by the unregarded 
trifles of her wedding pomp. 

The tale of the ensuing years she ran 
briefly over, for it was one of uncheck- 
ered prosperity. Dr. Wilson’s reputation 
had steadily grown. Hardly a year after 
his marriage he had successfully per- 
formed the operation of tracheotomy 
upon a patient almost zz articulo mortis ; 
and although it was only on the ninth 
child of an Irish laborer, it got into all 
the newspapers, and ran the rounds of all 
circles. It was wonderful how such cases 
came in his way after that, till no one in 
town dreamed of calling in any one else 
for a sore throat ; the other physicians be- 
ing, as Mrs. Henry Wilson was wont to say, 
“very good general practitioners, du¢—” 
At thirty-five he had an established fame 
as a specialist, with an immense consult- 
ing practice extending all over and about 
3oston, his personal disadvantages for- 
gotten in the prestige of his marvellous 
skill, indeed rather enhancing it. 

He took his successes very indiffer- 
ently ; but his wife showed a loving pride 


in them, too simple and too well con 
trolled to excite envy, gently checkin 
his mother’s more outspoken exultation, 
and backing him up in his refusal of all 
solicitations to move into Boston, well 
knowing his constitution could never 
stand a town life. Money was now less 
of an object to him than ever. Lucy’s 
grandfather had died in peace and honor, 
leaving a much larger estate than any 
one had dreamed possible. ‘The lane 
had been extended into a road, and the 
cow pasture had been cut up into build- 
ing lots. All the Morton property had 
risen in value, and all was one day to be 
Lucy’s ; and on the very prettiest spot in 
it she now lived, in a charming house 
designed (with her assistance) by her 
brother-in-law, that rising young archi- 
tect, Cockburn Wilson, so strikingly origi 
nal, and so delightfully convenient, that 
photographs and plans of it were circu 
lated in every direction, bringing the 
architect more orders than he wanted o1 
needed ; for though with not much more 
to boast of in the way of looks than his 
brother, he had made another amazing 
stroke of Wilson luck in marrying that 
great heiress, Miss Jenny Diman. She 
was a heavy, shy young person, who 
had been educated in foreign convents, 
and had missed her proper duty of marry- 
ing a foreign nobleman by being called 
suddently home to settle her estate. She 
had taken a fancy to the clever, amusing 
Mrs. Wilson, had visited her, and found 
the little parte guarrée at her pretty 
house delightful, she hardly knew why ; 
but it was evident that her hostess’s 
married life was most successful, and 
Lucy told her that dear Cockburn had 
in him the making of as devoted a hus- 
band as dear Henry. 

Dear Cockburn for some time showed 
no eagerness to exercise his latent powers ; 
but his delicacy in addressing so great 
an heiress once overcome, swelled into 
heroic proportions, and made the love 
affairs of two extremely plain and quiet 
people into a wildly romantic drama. 


They seemed surprised, but well content, 
when they found themselves settled in 
their pretty home, still prettier than Dr. 
Wilson’s, because it showed yet newer 
ideas ; and Mrs. Cockburn Wilson, who 
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had never known society, developed a 
taste for it, which her sister-in-law well 
knew how to direct. 

Lucy’s active mind had just run down 
the stream of time to the present, and 
was boldly projecting itself forward into 
the future, and the throbbing pulses her 
one painful memory had raised were sub- 
siding in the soothing task of planning 
the decorations for a dinner party for 
which Jenny’s invitations were already 
out. She had just decided that it would 
make a good winter effect to fill all 
Jenny’s lovely Benares brass bowls with 
red carnations, when her husband entered 
the room. 

The crest of sandy locks, which had 
won Dr. Wilson his boyish title, had 
thinned and faded now. It was difficult 
to say of what color it had been ; and his 
face was of no color at all. He had no 
salient points, and won attention chiefly 
by always looking very tired. ‘This even- 
ing he looked doubly so. 

“Dear Henry, 1 am so glad!” cried 
his wife, springing up to give him an 
affectionate embrace. ‘You will have 
something to eat?” and, as he nodded 
silently, she rang the bell twice, the only 
signal needed at any hour to produce an 
appetizing little meal at once; and she 
herself waited on him while he ate. 

“ How is the little boy?” she asked 
timidly. 

“Very low.” 

“ Are you going back?” 

“Directly. I am going to operate as 
soon as Stevens gets there. I have tele- 
phoned for him.” 

“Ts there any hope?” 

‘Can't say.” 

“Can I do anything?” 

“You might come and take the other 
children home with you —all but the 
baby.” 





“T can just as well have her too.” 

“‘T would rather have her there ; her 
mother needs her.” 

“Yes, I suppose you don’t want Mabel 
in the room while the operation is going 
on.” , 

“TJ don’t want her there at all. She’s 
of no use.” 

* Poor thing !”’ 

“ She can’t help it.” 


“Could I do anything there? If I can, 
Jenny will take the children, I know.” 

“No, there’s no need of that.’’ The 
doctor threw out his sentences between 
mouthfuls of food automatically taken 
from a plate replenished by his wife. 

“What nurse have they?” 

“They’ve had Nelly Fuller — she is a 
very fair one; but of course they need 
two now, and one of them first rate, so | 
got Julia Mitchell for them.” 

“Julia! but how ever could you make 


Mrs. Sypher give her up?” 


“| had no trouble.” 

«And how can the ‘Talbots ever man- 
age to pay her?” 

“That will be all right. I told them 
she would not expect her full price for 
such a short engagement, in a gap be- 
tween two others. I settled it with her 
myself beforehand, of course.” 

“Tam very glad you did,” said Lucy, 
with another loving caress, which he 
hardly s¢emed to notice. He looked at 
his watch, and told her she had better 
hurry and change her dress. In five 
minutes they walked together down the 
street under the beautiful arch of leafless 
elms, where the snowy air brought glow- 
ing roses into Lucy’s cheeks, and an elas- 
tic spring into her tread. Her husband 
shrank up closer inside his fur-lined coat, 
and slipped a case he had taken from his 
study from one cold hand to another. 

“JT hope the children will be ready,” 
from her; “ Julia will see to that,” from 
him,—were all the words that passed 
between them on their way. 

The Talbot house was but a few streets 
off. Lucy did not often enter it; but the 
picture of battered, faded prettiness it 
presented, taken in at a few glances, and 
heightened each time it was seen, was 
deeply stamped on her mind. ‘There 
was no spare money to keep up appear- 
ances here. Mabel’s father had been un- 
fortunate in his investments and extrava 
gant in his expenditures, and died a poor 
man, while her relations had grown tired 
of helping Eugene, whose business talents 
had not fulfilled their early promise. He 
always seemed, somehow, to miss in his 
calculations. 

What little order there now was in the 
place was due to the energetic rule of 
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Julia Mitchell, already felt from garret to 
cellar. By her care the three little girls 
were dressed and ready, and were hang- 
ing, eager and excited, round their 
mother, who sat, her baby on her lap, 
with tear-washed cheeks and absent gaze, 
all pretence to the art of dress abandoned. 
She hardly looked up as her beautiful, 
richly clad visitor entered ; but when she 
felt the tender pressure of the hand that 
Lucy silently extended, she gave way to a 
fresh burst of grief. 

“Stevens here?” asked Dr. Wilson, 
aside, of Miss Mitchell. 

“Yes, sir, he’s up stairs; and Miss 
Fuller, and Mr. Talbot — he’s some use, 
and the boy wants him. I don’t believe 
you'll ever get him to take the ether un- 
less his papa’s round; and | thought, if 
Miss Fuller would stay outside and look 
after her ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, if Mrs. Wilson will take the 
others off, why, the sooner the better.” 

The doctor looked at his wife, who was 
quick to respond, though with her whole 
soul she longed to stay. She wanted to 
see Eugene ; to know how he was taking 
it; to hear him say something to her, no 
matter what; to give him the comfort 
and support his wife was evidently past 
giving; and then, she wanted to see 
her husband as nearly as possible at the 
moment he had saved the child’s life. 
She did not let the thought that he might 
fail enter her mind, — not in this case, 
the crowning case of his life! For this 
alone he had toiled, and she had striven. 
She gave his hand one hard squeeze, as 
if to make him catch some of the pas- 
sionate longing of her heart, and then 
drew back with the fear that it might 
weaken rather than strengthen his nerve. 
He looked as immobile as ever; and 
she turned to take the children’s little 
hands in hers. 

“Qh, Lucy!” faltered out her success- 
ful rival, “ how good of you! I can’t tell 
you — it does not seem as if it could be 
true that my beautiful Eugene —” Here 
another burst of sobs shook her all over. 
Lucy’s own tears, as she kissed the poor 
mother, were bright in her eyes, but they 
did not fall. She led the two older girls 
silently away, and young Dr. Walker, who 


had been standing in the background, 
followed with the third in his arms, his 
cool business air, just tempered by 

proper consideration for the parents’ 
feelings, covering his inward excitement 
at this first chance of assisting the great 
physician at an operation. As he helped 
the pretty Mrs. Wilson, adored of all her 
husband’s pupils, into her handsome car 
riage, which had come for her, and set- 
tled his little charge on her lap, he was 
astonished, and even awestruck, to see 
that she was crying. ‘I never thought,” 
he said to himself, “that Mrs. Wilson 
had so much feeling! but to be sure she 
has a boy just this little fellow’s age!” 


At nine o’clock, the Talbot children, 
weary of the delights of that earthly par 
adise, Harry Wilson’s nursery, had been 
put to bed, and Lucy was waiting for her 
husband. She looked anxiously at his 
face when he came, but it told her noth 
ing. 

“ How—is he?” she faltered out at 
last. 

“‘Can’t tell as yet.” 

“Was the operation successful ? ”’ 

“Yes, that was all right enough.” 

“ And how soon shall you know if he is 
likely to rally?” 

“ Impossible to say.” 

“ Any bad signs?” 

“No, nothing apparent as yet.” 

“You must be very tired,” she said, 
with a tender, unnoticed touch of her 
hand to his forehead. 

“‘ Not very.” 

“* Have you been there all this time ?’”’ 

“No, I have made one or two other 
calls. I was there again just now.” 

“Do have some tea,’ said Lucy, 
striking a match and lighting the alcohol 
lamp under her little brass kettle, to pre 
pare the cup of weak, sugarless, cream 
less tea, the only luxury of taste which 
the doctor, otherwise rigidly keeping to 
a special unvaried regimen, allowed him- 
self; and while he sipped it languidly, 
she’ watched him intently. If only he 
would say anything without being asked ! 
But she could not wait. 

“ How is Mabel?”’ 

“Very much overcome.” 

‘She has no self-control,” 
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“She is fairly worn out.” 

“] am glad Julia is there.” 

“Yes, I should not feel easy unless 
she were. But ‘Talbot himself behaved 
very well. He is more of a hand with 
the boy than the mother is. He seems 
bound up in him.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Lucy, sympa- 
thetically. Her husband did not re- 
spond. “You had better go to bed, 
dear, and get some slgep,” she went on. 
“You must need it.” 

“T told Julia I would be there before 
six,” said Dr. Wilson, rising. “ She must 
get some rest then. So if you'll wake 
me at five—” 

“Of course,” said Lucy, who was as 
certain and much more agreeable than 
an alarm clock ; “and now go to sleep, 
and forget it all. You have had a hard 
day, you poor fellow !” 

The doctor threw his arm round his 
wife, as she nestled closer to him, and 
they turned with a common impulse to 
the next room, where their own only 
child lay sleeping. Father and mother 
stood long without a word, looking at 
the bright-haired boy, whose healthy 
breathing came and went without a 
sound or a quiver; but when the mother 
turned to go, the father lingered still. 
She did not wait for him, for her exqui- 
site tact could allow for shyness in a hus- 
band as well as in any one else, and she 
had no manner of jealousy of it. If he 
wanted to say his prayers, or shed a few 
tears, or go through any other such senti- 
mental performance which he would feel 
ashamed to have her witness, why, by all 
means let him have the chance ; and she 
kept on diligently brushing her rich, dark 
hair, that he might not find her waiting. 

‘There was no dramatic scene when 
little Eugene Talbot was declared out of 
danger; it came gradually as_ blessings 
are apt todo; but after Dr. Wilson had 
informed his wife day after day for a week 
that the child was “no worse,” he began 
to report him as “a little better,” and 
finally somewhat grudgingly to allow that 
with care there was no reason why he 
should not recover. By early springtime 
the little fellow was playing about in the 
sun and air; his sisters had been sent 
home all well and blooming, with many 


a gift from Mrs. Wilson, and their ward- 
robes bearing everywhere traces of her 
dainty handiwork ; the mother had over- 
flowed in tearful thanks, and the father 
had struggled to speak his in vain. 


“T wish I knew how small I could 
decently make ‘Talbot’s fee,” said Dr. 
Wilson, as he sat at his desk, in a half- 
soliloquizing tone, but still designed to 
catch his wife’s ear, and win her judicious 
advice. 

But it was not till after he had re- 
peated the words, that she said without 
raising her head from her work, while her 
fingers ran nervously on, “I will tell you 
what I should do.” 

“Well?” as she paused. 

“T should make out my bill for the usual 
amount, and send it in receipted. Won't 
you, Henry? I wish you would, so very, 
very much!” she went on, surprised at 
the dawning of a look she had never seen 
before on his face. 

“That would be hardly treating him 
like a gentleman,” he began; and then 
suddenly, “ Lucy, how can you keep up 
such a grudge against Eugene Talbot?” 

Lucy’s work dropped, and she sat look- 
ing full at him, her pretty face white as 
ashes, and her eyes dilated as if she 
had heard a voice from the grave. 

“T know,” he resumed, “that he has 
injured you on the tenderest point on 
which a man can injure a woman, but 
surely you should have got over thinking 
of that by this time. Is it noble, is it 
Christian, to bear malice so long? Can't 
you be satisfied without crowding down 
the coals of fire so very hard upon his 
head? I never,’ went on Dr. Wilson, 
reflectively, “ did like that passage, though 
it is in the Bible.” 

“Oh, Henry!” 

“Put it on a lower ground. Is it just 
to me? Do you owe me nothing? | 
don’t forget how much I owe you. You 
have made the better part of what little 
reputation I have; you are proud of it; 
you would like to have me more so. But 
do you suppose I can feel pride in any- 
thing earthly, while another man has the 
power so to move my wife? You may 
think you do not love him now; but 
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_ where you make a parade of forgiveness, 
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resentment lingers; and where revenge 
is hot, love is still warm.” 

“Then you knew it all?” gasped Lucy ; 
“but how — how could you ever want to 
marry me?” 

“ Because, my dear, I loved you— all 
the time — too well not to be thankful to 
get you on any terms. I gave you credit 
for too much good sense and high princi- 
ple to let yourself care for him when you 
were once married; and—TI am but a 
poor creature, God knows! but I hoped 
I could win your love in time. There, 
my dear, don’t! IknewI could! Iam 
very sure I did.” 

He raised her head from where she 
had buried it among the sofa pillows, and 
let her weep out a flood of the bitterest 
tears she had ever shed, on his shoulder. 
It was long before she could check them 
enough to murmur, “ Forgive me — only 
forgive me!” 

“Dearest, we will both of us forget it.’ 


“Mr. Talbot wants to see you, ma’am.” 

“Ts the doctor out?” 

“Yes, ma’am. He did not ask for the 
doctor. He said he wanted to speak to 
you for a minute.” 

“Show him into, the library, and tell 
any one else who calls that I am engaged 
for a few moments.” 

Mrs. Wilson hastened down-stairs, to 
find her visitor rather nervously turning 
over the books on her table. Eugene’s 
once bright chestnut curls were as thin now 
as Henry Wilson’s sandy locks, and his at- 
tire was elegant with an effort, though he 
still kept his fine eyes and winning smile. 

“ Won’t you sit down?” 

“No, thank you. I only came—I 
have not much time — I came on business 
—if you are not too much engaged ?”’ 

“Not at all,’ said Lucy, quietly seat- 
ing herself, which seemed to soothe her 
companion’s nerves. 

He sat down, too, and began abruptly, 
“T cannot begin to tell you how much 
we owe to your husband !” 

“We have both sympathized so much 
in your sorrow and anxiety! If he could 
do anything at all, I am sure he is only 
too glad, and so am I.” 

“It was not only his saving our child’s 
life, but he has done —I can’t tell you 


what he has done for us in every way, as 
if he had been a brother —” 

Lucy raised her head proudly, with a 
glad light in her eyes. Eugene looked 
at her a moment, and then went on with 
a sigh, “I couldn’t say this to him, but | 
must to you, though of course you don’t 
need any praise I can give him to tell 
you what he is.” 

“No,” said Lucy, “it is the greatest 
happiness of my life to know it — it 
would be if no one else did; not but 
what it is very pleasant to have him 
appreciated,” she added, smiling. 

“T know,” said Eugene, now growing 
red and confused, “that no recompense 
could ever express all we fell. Such 
services as his are not to be bought with 
a price, but I could not feel satisfied if I 
did not give him all that was in my 
power. I shall never rest till I have 
done so, but—the fact is,’’ he hurried 
on desperately, “I know his charges are 
very small—they seem ridiculously so 
for a man of his reputation— but the 
fact is, 1 am unable just now to meet all 
my obligations; the ill health of my 
family has been terribly expensive — | 
must ask a little time—I am ashamed 
to do so, but I can do it better from 
him than from any one else — and from 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it!” cried Lucy 
eagerly, “the sum is a mere trifle to us; 
it would not matter if we never had it. 
To whom should you turn to be helped 
or understood, if not to old friends like 
us? = 

“T hope to be able to pay all my just 
debts, and this among the first.’’ 

“Oh, of course! but don’t feel the 
least bit hurried about it! Henry will 
never think of it till the time comes. He 
always forgets all about his bills when 
they are once out. Wait till it is per- 
fectly convenient.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Eugene huskily ; 
“you are all goodness. I have not de- 
served this of you.” He had already 
risen -to go: but as he drew near the 
door he turned back: “Oh, Lucy, don’t 
believe I was ever quite as heartless as I 
seemed. I know I treated you in a 
scoundrelly way, but I loved you all the 
time — indeed, indeed, I did,” 
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“Stop, Mr.-Talbot! This is nolan- kind; and then with keener shame he 


suage for you to use! If you have no re- 
gard for me, recollect at least what is due 
to your wife.” 

«| have nothing to say against Mabel. 
She’s a dear good girl, a great deal too 
good for me. It isn’t her fault that things 
have gone against me. I always felt it 
was to pay me up for my conduct to you. 
| loved you as well as I ever could love 
any one; butI was a selfish brute, and 
thought to better myself in the world —” 

“Stop, Mr. ‘Talbot! I ought not to 
hear any more of this! I was too much 
overcome by surprise at first to check 
you, but now I must ask you to leave me 
at once if you cannot control yourself.” 

“JT haven’t a word to say that need 
offend you,’ said Eugene humbly. “I 
only wanted to ask you to forgive me for 
old time’s sake.” 

“There is nothing I know of for me 
to forgive. I am sorry, for your own 
sake, to hear that you ever had such 
feelings. I never dreamed of them.” 

“Tt seemed to me as if you could not 
help knowing.” 

“Indeed? I don’t remember,” said 
Mrs. Wilson, smiling. ‘I was so en- 
grossed with my own affairs then, you 
see,” she added with engaging candor ; 
“and if I thought about you, I supposed 
you were the same. You can understand, 
after what you have seen of Henry, how 
little attention a girl who loved him 
would have to spare for any one else.” 

Eugene assented absently. He was 
unable to discipline his wandering mem- 
ory, which just then was vividly picturing 
Lucy Morton at her prettiest, as with a 
sparkle in her eye and a curl on her lip 
she had, for the amusement of them both, 
flung some gentle sarcasm at ‘ Henny 
Wilson.” He could still hear her ringing 


laugh at his affected jealousy of her 
neighbor. But those days were past, and 


there before him sat Mrs. Wilson, her 
face, lighted up with earnest emotion, 
grown more lovely still, and her voice 
thrilling with a deeper music. ne 
allowed with a pang of mortification that 
he was not as clever as he had supposed 
himself in sounding the depths of woman- 


stifled his incredulous doubts of Dr. 
Wilson’s being able to win and keep 
love. ‘He deserves it all,’ he said 
aloud, while still a secret whisper told 
him that love does not go by desert. 

“Does he not?” said Lucy. “ And 
now we will not talk of this any more. 
You must know how glad we are to be 
able to give you any little help, and you 
must be willing to take it as freely as it is 
given. I am very sure that brighter days 
are coming for Mabel and you ; and when 
they do, we will all enjoy them together, 
will we not?” 

“You are an angel,” said Eugene, 
taking the hand she held out ; and then he 
let it go and turned away without another 
word. Lucy stood looking after him a 
longer time than she usually allowed her- 
self to waste in revery ; and then, starting, 
hastened off intent on household duties. 

“Why are these boots in such a con- 
dition?’’ she asked, in more emphatic 
tones than was her wont to use to her 
servants, as a muddy pair in her back 
entry caught her eye. 

“T am very sorry, ma’am. I brought 
them down here to be cleaned, but 
Crossman has gone, as you ordered, to 
take Mrs. ‘Talbot a little drive, and James 
is out with the doctor somewhere, and 
there are two clean pair in his dressing- 
room. Shall I black these, ma’am?”’ in- 
quired the highly trained parlor maid, 
who would have gone down on her very 
knees to scrub the stable floor at a hint 
that such a proceeding might be agree- 
able to Dr. Wilson. 

“Oh, no; never mind,” said her mis- 
tress carelessly ; but when the girl had 
gone, she stooped and, picking up the 
boots, bore them to her own room, and 
bringing blacking also, cleaned and 
blacked them all over in the neatest 
manner, with her own delicate hands. 

“ T know I’m not worthy even to black 
Henry’s boots,” she thought to herself, as 
a tear or two, which she made haste to rub 
away, dropped on their polished surface ; 
“but I can do them well, at least. No 
one shall ever say that I have not made 
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him a good wife ! 
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THE TWO GREEK PORTRAITS WHICH HAVE BEEN PURCHASED BY THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


THE GRAF COLLECTION 


OF GREEK PORTRAITS. 


By J. Walter Fewkes, Ph. D. 


Greek artists, which was lately ex- 

hibited in the Boston Art Museum, 
is interesting both to the ethnologist and 
to the artist. While the latter finds in 
these portraits striking examples of Greek 
art in its decline, they illustrate to the 
former one modification of a widespread 
mortuary custom which has been prac- 
tised by many peoples in widely different 
stages of culture. While the published 
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Te Graf collection of portraits by 


data concerning the exact condition in 
which these portraits were when found 
do not answer the requirements of 
science, the mortuary custom which they 
illustrate renders them worthy of special 
study by the ethnologist. 

On the very threshold of the subject, 
it is well to consider the question whether 
these portraits have seriously suffered by 
restorations since they were found. Ac- 
cording to Wilcken, the Graf portraits 
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have been cleaned, retouched with paint, 
and in other ways restored. The ten 
portraits which Ebers examined at Vevez 
in 1887—88 had their colors renewed by 
the hand of some artist of modern times. 
Judging from the condition of the mummy 
portraits found by Flinders Petrie, and 
considering the checkered career which 
some of those in the Graf collection have 
had since they were first seen by Bedouins, 
we may suppose that in some cases the 
amount of the restoration, to make them 
the beautiful portraits which we now see, 
was not small. ‘The individual portraits 
thus treated are not designated by 
Wilcken, and an examination of the panels 
themselves shows that the modern work 
upon them has been very cleverly done. 
The following passage is from U. Wilck- 
en’s article on the Greek portraits 
from Fayum in the fourth volume of the 
“ Annual of the Royal Archeological In- 
stitute’’: ‘“ Andererseits ist aber zu be- 
merken, dass die Graf’schen Bilder sich 
heute nicht so prasentiren, wie sie gefun- 
den wurden, sondern durch sorgfialtige 
Beseitigung von Staub und Schmutz, durch 
Aneinanderfiigung der Fragmente, end- 
lich auch durch teilweise Ausfiillung der 
durch Abspringen der Farben entstan- 
denen Liicken mit matten, in ahnlichen 
Tonen gehaltenen Wasserfarben eine 
durch greifende Restauration erfahren 
haben.” If these statements are true, — 
and I do not know that they have been 
authoritatively denied,— the collection 
loses some of its value from an artistic 
standpoint; but it still remains most 
valuable in its revelations of the charac- 
ter of Greek art in the provincial city in 
which the portraits were painted. 

These pictures, although Greek in 
character, came from Egypt, the parent 
of Hellenic culture. The large oasis of 
the valley of the Nile, in which the pres- 
ent Fayum lies, has yielded many inter- 
esting antiquities. It lies between 29° 
and 30° north latitude, and has for a 
capital Medinet el-Fayum, which is sit- 
uated not far from the ruins of old Cro- 
codilopolis. Under the Ptolemies this 
city was called Arsinoe. From this piace 
has come in late years a well-known papy- 
rus, which has shed much light on the 
customs of life in Egypt at the time it 
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was written. Under the Ptolemies, Arsi- 


noe was a Greek colony, and later, at the 
epoch of the Roman Emperors, was a 
The agent of Mr. Graf 


flourishing city. 





found these portraits, it is said, at Rubaj- 
jat near Roda, which is twenty-two kil- 
ometres from Arsinoe. 

For what little is known of the graves 
of Rubajjat where these portraits were 
found, and for details in regard to their 
condition when discovered, we must re- 
fer to Ebers’s quotations from the writings 
of a German Egyptian engineer, Stadler, 
who gives an accurate account of the 
position of the ancient graves in which 
he says the portraits were originally dis- 
covered. The Bedouins by chance, in 
seeking for salt, came upon a grave, and 
several gilt sarcophagi containing mum- 
mies with the portraits of the dead at- 
tached to them. Seeing nothing of value 
in them, they left the portraits, which 
later came into the possession of a Greek 
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trader; but the fate of the coffins, the 
mummies, and their wrappings remains, 
and perhaps always will remain, a mys 
tery. Possibly, suggests Stadler, they 
were burned ; but, at all events, the por 
traits were at that time separated from 
the mummies to which they belonged, and 
the latter disappeared.! 

Fortunately, however, the work of Flin- 
ders Petrie gives us more definite infor- 
mation of the discovery, in 1888, of 
mummy portraits at Hawara, near by. | 
cannot do better than quote his account. 
“So soon as I went there,’ writes this 


No. 4. 


explorer, “ I observed a cemetery on the 
north of the pyramid; on digging in it 
I soon saw that it was all Roman, the 
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remains of brick tomb-structures ; and I 
was going to give it up as not worth work- 
ing, when one day a mummy was found 
with a painted portrait on a wooden 
panel placed over its face. This was a 
beautifully drawn head ofa girl, in soft gray 
tints, entirely classical in its style, and 
made without any Egyptian influence.” 
The number of mummy portraits from 
Egypt which are known is not small, but 
the majority have been brought to light 
during the last few years. The most 
remarkable collection is that made by 
Flinders Petrie during the fruitful explora- 
tions in 1888 and later; but the existence 
of similar pictures was known long be- 
fore, and several specimens have been 
in the museums of European capitals for 
along time. According to Wilcken, the 
Paris Museum of Charles X. has six of 
these mummy portraits, and there is 
another in the Bibliotheque-Nationale, 
where it was received in 1836. ‘This 
portrait is of greatest interest from the 
fact that it is still 2 s¢/ attached to the 
mummy. ‘Three of these portraits from 
Memphis are in London, and there is 
one in a museum in Florence. ‘Twenty 
years ago Gen. Minutoli possessed sev- 
eral, which are now in Berlin, where 
there are also a dozen additional from 
Fayum. Nor are those which are now 
in public museums the only ones known. 
Dr. Fouquet, of Cairo, is also said to have 
had an example. Of Flinders Petrie’s 
collection there are thirteen in the 
museum of Bulah. Sixty were found by 
the last-named investigator at Hawara in 
1888, and it is said that he has obtained 
many more since that time. ‘The Graf 
collection, now somewhat reduced in size 
by sales, formerly had over one hundred 
and thirty specimens, and was therefore 
one of the largest single collections 
brought from Egypt. ‘The continued ac- 
tivity in Egyptological research in the last 
few years has brought to light many other 
specimens of mummy portraits, so that 
there are several more examples of this 
work in the various collections, public 
and private, in England and on the 
Continent; but as far as known, up to 
the time of the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
none of these works of art had been 
brought to this country. ‘They were first 
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exhibited at the Columbian Exposition, 
and it is to be hoped that they will not 
recross the ocean without a considerable 
diminution in their number. It needs 


no prophet to predict that the time will 
come when our own students of compara- 
tive religions will need these and similar 
antiquities in 


collections of Egyptian 





their researches. Although there may be 
no racial connection between the wor- 
shippers of Osiris and the aborigines of 
America, the human brain and hand 
were the same in the two countries. A 
study of the development which the 
Egyptian mind passed through in the 
growth of its supernatural ideals must be 
instructive to those who would seek, in a 
comparative way, the origin and growth 
of the same sentiments among the tribes 








of America who 
reached the highest 
stages of culture. 
The age of these 
mummy portraits is 
a subject of some 
difference of opin- 
ion among Egyptol- 
ogists, and Ebers, in 
his pamphlet on 
them, devotes con- 
siderable space to 
the argument that 
some of them be- 
long to the time of 
the Ptolemies, or 
two or three cen- 
turies before Christ. 
Other students re- 
fer them to the 
second or third cen- 
tury of the Christian 
era or to the epoch 
of the Roman Em- 
perors, in which 
Ebers also considers 
that some of them 
were made. 
Concerning the 
age of the mummy 
portraits found at 
Hawara, Flinders 
Petrie writes: ‘ Probably under Hadrian 
the first portraits are found painted on 
a canvas wrapper, but of Greek work. 
Soon the custom was abandoned, and a 
wooden panel was used instead, and then 
the regular series of panel portraits, until 
the decline in the third century.” I have 
already in a quotation from this writer 
shown that he noted the decidedly Ro- 
man appearance of the Hawara ruin, and 
in his reference to the age of the mummy 
portraits he takes the same grounds. 
Wilcken, in his discussion of the age of 
the Graf portraits, arrives at the same con- 
clusion, and in his criticism of Ebers’s 
idea of their greater antiquity declares 
that there has not yet been furnished 
proof that any of the mummy portraits 
had their origin at the time of the Ptol- 
emies, but that there are good reasons to 
refer them to the second or third century 
after Christ. ‘To the support of this con- 
clusion Wilcken brings many facts con- 
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cerning the age of 
other mummy por 

traits, including thé 
six pictures from 
the Soter family in 
the Paris museum. 
These facts have not 
been satisfactorily 
explained by Ebers, 
who is the sole ad- 
vocate of the view 
that some of them 
are as old as the 
Ptolemies. In sup- 
port of his interpre- 
tation he brings 
forward many inter 
esting facts, and al- 
though his argument 
is not conclusive, it 
is well worth the at- 
tention of those es- 
pecially interested in 
this question. 

The view that the 
two burial places, 
Hawara and that 
from which the Graf 
portraits originally 
came, were of differ- 
- ent epochs, and that 

Hawara was more 
modern, would seem to harmonize the 
differences of opinion regarding the age 
of some of these portraits ; but until more 
satisfactory knowledge of the antiquity of 
the burial places from which it is said the 
Graf portraits came is presented, one is 
justified in withholding judgment. 

There is evidence that the mummy 
with the affixed portrait was kept after 
embalmment in or near the dwelling- 
room before ultimate interment. With 
pious care, the next of kin placed offer- 
ings near by, and it was only after a lapse 
of some time that the mummy was borne 
to its last resting place, to make room 
for the bodies of persons more recently 
deceased. Labels were sometimes added 
to the mummies when they were borne to 
the cemetery, and, without doubt, their 

? See Wilcken, of. czt.; Ebers, Die hellenistischen Por- 
traits aus dem Fajjim; Flinders Petrie, of. cz#. Maspero, 
La Nature, 1892; R. Virchow, Bildertafeln aus Aegyptis- 


chen Grabern. Verh. I. Berlin Gesellschaft fir Anthro- 
pologte, January 19, 1889, p. 43. 
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final burial was 
gard than that 
preparation. 

- Whether or not the portraits were 
painted and hung in the dwelling-rooms 
before death it is not possible satisfac- 
torily to answer, although it seems cer- 
tain that the portrait was intended to 
recall the features of the dead. The 
character of the portraits shows that 
these faces were not copied from dead 
subjects, but from life, yet whether 
highly idealized or veritable likenesses 
it is not possible to say. The want of 
conventionalism in all the pictures speaks 


made with less pious re- 
shown in their original 
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strongly in support of the view, held by 
most writers, that we have depicted in 
them the characteristic features of the 
deceased at some time in their lives. 
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The comparatively large size of the eyes 
in almost if not all the Graf portraits 
strikes one at a glance, and is a feature 
which has been commented upon by 


No 22. 


various writers. A study of pure Egyp- 
tian art may afford a partial explanation 
of this fact. The utmost care was given 
by the Egyptian artists in all their paint- 
ings to the representations of the eye. 
This was due to the great reverence with 
which the eye was regarded as a symbol. 
Careful examination will 
important place it held in Egyptian 
ceremonial rites. It was often painted 
on the sarcophagus. ‘The incision made 
by the embalmer for the extraction of 
the viscera was covered by a metallic 
plate upon which a symbolic eye was 
engraved. In the mystic drama of the 


show what an 
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funeral ritual, the eye of Hor was pre- 
sented to the mummy, which was ad- 
dressed as “ Osiris N.” ‘The sun is the 
eye of the universe; the eye of the 
mummy is ceremonially opened in the 
mortuary ritual of the Egyptian. It is 
but natural that especial attention should 
be given to delineations of this organ, 
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and it is not unreasonable to 
conclude that the Egyptia: 
reverence for the eye ma 
have influenced the Gree! 
artists. We know Greek cu 
ture was affected in man) 
ways by Egyptian mythology, 
and, therefore, why not in 
this? The large size of th 
eye in purely Egyptian paint 
ing can readily be seen by an 
examination of many objects 
in the Way collection in the 
Boston Art Museum. ‘This is 
particularly well brought out 
in the paintings on cloth at 
the left of the entrance to the 
room where this collection is 
installed. It may have been 
a usage among the ancient 
Egyptians to increase the size 
of the eye by artificial means, 
but certainly a distinctive 
feature in the representation 
of this organ, either by paint- 
ing or in relief, or by both 
methods combined, is their 
large size. It is, therefore, 
quite natural, and what might 
be expected, to find this char 
acteristic in the Graf portraits. 

A description of individual 
portraits naturally opens with 
an account of a mummy 
which has one of the por- 
traits still in place. Such a 
mummy is represented in 
Fig. 94, and it is supposed 
that all the portraits were for- 
merly attached to mummies in 
much the same manner. The 
portrait is held in place by 
strips of cloth, portions of 
the wrappings of the corpse, 
and was fastened, no doubt, 
by means of asphaltum or 
some similar substance, frag- 
ments of which, adherent to the back 
of the tablets, are mentioned by those 
who have described them. ‘The intri- 
cacy with which the wrappings are wound 
about the body naturally attracts atten- 
tion, as these cloths and bands preserve 
a wonderful regularity, which is indica- 
tive of the skill attained by the Egyptian 
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undertakers. In some of the mummies 
with attached portraits, the ridge about 
the picture is made of gilded papier- 
maché, upon which are delineated sym- 
bolic figures. Several mummies with 
portraits exist in European collections, 
one of the most interesting of which 
was exhumed by Flinders Petrie and 
presented to the Peel Park Museum, 
at Manchester, by Jesse Howorth. Ac- 
cording to Ebers, the so-called “Frau 
Aline” from Hawara, which is well known 
to the Berlin public, is the mummy of a 
wealthy Greco-Egyptian girl. The in- 
teresting and suggestive thing about this 
specimen is that a gold mask replaces 
the portrait. The signification of this 
fact will be seen in our consideration of 
the meaning of the portraits from an 
ethnological point of 
view. 

Fig. 2, which rep- 
resents the head of 
an old man, is cer- 
tainly an artistic 
work of great merit. 
The face is thought- 
ful and full of 
strength, due largely 
to the very suggest- 
ive mouth and the 
serious, intelligent 
eyes. Both head 
and garments were 
painted by the en- 
caustic method. 
The mode of treat- 
ment of the latter 
suggested to Ebers 
that of the Pom- 
peiian pictures. 
This resemblance 
could not be raised 
to the dignity of an 
argument that they 
were contempora- 
ries, as the method 
of painting used by 
the Greeks in Italy 
would naturally be 
the same in other 
places where Greek 
artists worked even 
two centuries after 
the great eruption of 
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Vesuvius which destroyed the Neapolitan 
cities. 

Fig. 4 is undoubtedly the portrait 
of a man, and is remarkable on account 
of the length of the neck. ‘The golden 
wreath which extends over the hair above 
the forehead, and the red bandolier set 
with gold and silver buttons, give an air 
of importance to the person represented. 
Over a white undergarment there is a 
blue, possibly once hyacinth purple robe, 
which hangs over the right shoulder. 

The “purple” color of the garments 
of three of the Graf portraits of men has 
furnished one of the arguments that they 
were painted before the Roman Emperors. 
Julius Czesar, Gratian, Valentinian, and 
Theodosius, it is said, prohibited by law 
the wearing of purple garments by any 
save the royal fam- 
ily ; and Ebers rea- 
sons that no private 
man would have 
been allowed to 
dress in the garment 
dyed in purple dur- 
ing their reign, but 
that in the time of 
the Ptolemies there 
was no prohibition 
of this kind. The 
conclusion, there- 
fore, which he would 
lead us to adopt is, 
that these three por- 
traits were painted 
before the time of 
the Emperors men- 
tioned. 

Fig. 6 also wears 
a wreath of gold on 
his head, and the 
bandolier over the 
shoulder. It is said 
that the golden or- 
naments on the 
breast were brought 
to light by the clean- 
ing of the picture. 

A beautiful wo- 
man’s face looks out 
at the observer from 
Fig. 12. Its char- 
acter, according to 
Ebers, is Semitic ; 
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but whatever its ethnic type, it is full of 
sympathy. ‘The style of the ornaments 
is especially worthy of note. Here, also, 
we find the dark purple robe and gold- 
rimmed shoulder bands. ‘This portrait 
has the garments painted with the “ ces- 
trum.” ; 

Fig. 19 shows us a much younger per- 
son, a girl, painted zz sempera with the 
brush, and is a beautiful portrait, which 
ranks among the best of the collection. 
It is interesting to read into the next 
portrait (Fig. 22) the idea that it may 
represent one to whom the mysteries of 





the Egyptian religion were not unknown. 
The gold crown and the golden button 
on the breast are perhaps significant of 
the mystic rites of Isis. The fresh ap- 
pearance of the painting is suggestive, 
and here we observe the long neck found 
in several of these portraits. The pres- 
ence of a small beard has an interest in 
the discussion of the age of this and 
other pictures where it exists, for it has 
been stated that the Ptolemies were 


beardless, and that the custom of wear 
ing a beard was first introduced by 
Hadrian. 

The woman’s portrait (Fig. 45) is said 
to have been admired by Ludwig Knaus, 
and to have been copied by him. It 
represents a beautiful woman with lofty 
forehead and soft curling hair, and might 


well be the work of a modern artist of 


high rank. She also wears the purple 
garment, and is adorned with a necklace 
of great round beads, possibly pearls. 
The imprint of the thumb of the artist 
is visible, but not with sufficient clearness 
to enable Galton to determine the charac- 
ter of the “ finger prints” of the ancient 
artist. It would certainly be wonderful 
if this or any other encaustic portraits 
should one day contribute data to this 
most interesting line of research ! 

In the catalogue before me, it is stated 
that Prof. Ludwig Knaus deemed the 
portrait No. 63 also worthy of copying ; 
and certainly there is much in the face 
of this innocent girl which is attractive. 

The hair and dark skin of the portrait 
No. 64 has suggested that it may be a 
picture of a man of Ethiopian lineage. 
The face is intelligent, and the size of 
the eyes much the same as in the other 
portraits. ‘The thick hair is decorated 
by gold ornaments, and there are broad 
bands of cloth on the shoulders. 

The two portraits still remaining in the 
Art Museum, which it is understood are 
to be there permanently, do not rank 
among the best of the collection, but 
they do convey a very good idea of the 
general character of these mummy por- 
traits. They represent a young man and 
a girl. The former (No. 71), painted on 
a tablet which is unfortunately cracked in 
several places, is yet entire, representing 
the head and neck; the latter is a frag- 
ment containing a portion of the face be- 
tween the corner of the left eye and the 
outer end of the right eyebrow. The 
ethnic features of the two are somewhat 
different. ‘The nose of the youth is Gre- 
cian in character, long and pointed, quite 
unlike the broad, flat nostrils represented 
in that of the girl. The head of the 
youth is well painted, and treated by the 
encaustic method. The hair is cut in 
a manner not unlike that adopted in 
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modern times. The face is oval, and 
the chin prolonged into a point. Upon 
the upper lip straggling hairs are present, 
and the eyes are large and prominent. 
A simple, light-colored garment hangs 
in folds about the neck, and fragments of 
some dark substance, possibly asphalt, 
still adhere to the lower part of the 
picture. ‘The portrait does not seem to 
represent a person of rank, as no crown, 
no wreath of gold nor other ornament 
adorns the head. Of the two figures 
that of the girl (Fig. 79), although only 
a fragment, is better painted. From the 
fabric-like appearance at the top of her 
portrait, I should judge that it is done on 
cloth. The hair is dressed in tiny curls 
arranged in a row over the forehead, and 
the large, brown eyes are characteristic. 
She wears two necklaces, one a simple 
series of yellow rings connected by bars, 








No. 2. 


the other dark green, resembling stones, 
connected in a similar manner. One 
can readily find in the collection in an 
adjoining room stones of similar color, 
which are probably portions of necklaces. 
The garment as the purple color which 
has already been commented upon. 

We come now to the ethnological 
meaning of the custom of placing a 
painted tablet over the features of the 
dead, which these portraits illustrate. 
Closely related to this question is that of 
the geographical distribution of the usage. 
It may be taken for granted that in the 
use of these portraits the makers simply 
followed an old Egyptian custom, which 
was somewhat modified by Greek art. 
Thus they are the lineal descendants of 
the rude figures, partly in relief, partly 
painted, which formed the cover of the 
sarcophagus. ‘To indicate how closely 
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allied these two usages were, a quotation 
from Flinders Petrie will suffice. He 
writes: “ Not only were these portraits 
found thus on the mummies, but also the 
various stages of decoration that led up 
to the portrait. First, the old-fashioned 
stucco cartonnage coverings purely Egyp- 
tian, of the Ptolemies; next, the same 
made more solidly, and with distinct in- 
dividual differences, 
in fact, modelled 
masks of the de- 
ceased persons; 
then, arms modelled 
in one with the bust, 
the rest of the body 
being covered with 
a canvas wrapper 
painted with mytho- 
logic scenes, all 
purely Egyptian.” 

The custom of 
placing a tablet with 
the features of the 
deceased over the 
face was exactly par- 
alleled in that of the 
covering of the sar- 
cophagus, which is 
so well known to any 
one who visits a col- 
lection of Egyptian 
antiquities. But this 
usage is not peculiar 
to the ancient in- 
habitants of the Nile 
Valley. It is wide- 
spread, found in 
both continents, with 
significant modifica- 
tions, and sometimes 
appears as a simple 
burial mask. 

The use of a mor- 
tuary mask —for as cm 
such we are led to re- No 
gard the portraits — 
was early practised by the ancestors of 
the Greeks, whose work in Egypt we are 
considering. Dr. Schliemann, in his ex- 
cavations of the fourth tomb of the 
acropolis of Mycenz, found five bodies, 
two of which wore masks beaten out of 
gold plate in repoussé. At the head of 
a third lay another mask, likewise 
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of gold, but fashioned into the form o{ 
a lion’s face. Not only were masks of 
adults found by this celebrated explore 
but also one in which were openings, 
apparently peepholes for the eyes, care- 
fully covering the face of a child. The 
use of gold masks by the ancient Greeks 
closely resembles a custom illustrated by 
a mummy found in a small vault in the 
Serapeum of Mem- 
phis, in which the 
face was covered by 
gold leaf. ‘There is 
no doubt that in the 
use of the gold mask 
and the painted tab- 
let on the face of the 
dead we have simply 
modifications of the 
same usage, and in 
some instances 
which have been re- 
corded we find the 
latter replaced by the 
metallic mask. 

The use of a mod- 
ified mortuary mask 
was not always con- 
fined to the dead. It 
was sometimes worn 
by the representative 
of the deceased. In 
the Roman burial ser- 
vice the lineaments 
of the deceased were 
moulded in wax and 
carried by one who 
was arrayed in the 
costume of the dead 
person. “From this 
ceremonial,” writes 
Mrs. Ellen Russell 
Emerson in her very 
suggestive book on 
“Masks, Heads and 
62, Faces,’’ ‘‘arose a 

more extensive fash- 
ion of carving the features in marble. On 
these funeral monuments may yet be seen 
the portraits of the deceased rising clear 
cut from the inner depths of a medallion ; 
and the medallion is borne by emblematic 
figures of genii, — of two centaurs or two 
tritons, as the escutcheon or taste of the 
surviving relatives might dictate.” 
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In the New World the custom of 
covering the face of -the dead with a 
mortuary mask is found among _abori- 
gines almost at the extremities of the 
continent, and by those who reached the 
highest as well as by those in the lowest 
stages of culture. Strangely enough, too, 
in some of these we find the practices 
of mummification and mortuary masks 
combined, although, in all these Ameri- 
can modifications, the art shown in their 
manufacture is of the most primitive 
kind. 

The simplest form of the mortuary 
mask among American aborigines ex- 
isted among the former inhabitants of 
the Aleutian Islands. These people were 
accustomed to cover the face of their 
dead with a wooden mask, rudely carved 
specimens of which have been found in 
their burial places, in sequestered caves. 
It would hardly be possible, without a 
considerable stretch of the imagination, 
to suppose that these grotesque carvings 
were intended to reproduce the features 
of the dead; but they represent among 
these rude people the same customs as 
the portrait masks among the more cul- 
tured Greeks. Several ethnologists have 
figured and described the mortuary masks 
of the Aleutian-Islanders, and the reader 
who is interested in this subject will find 
much valuable information in the articles 
mentioned below.' The following quo- 
tation from Dr. Dall’s work on these 
masks is instructive, as suggesting a pos- 
sible explanation of their meaning in the 
minds of a primitive people. He says: 
“A further illustration of the same idea 
was shown in their practice of putting a 
similar mask over the face of a dead per- 
son when the body was laid in some rock 
shelter. The departed one was supposed 
to be gone on his journey to the land of 
spirits, and for his protection against 
their glances he was suppiied with a 
mask.” 

The explanation of the probable mean 
ing of the use of the mortuary mask among 
primitive peoples has not yet been sat- 
isfactorily discovered, but I believe a 
somewhat different opinion from that ex- 
pressed above may be worthy of consid- 


1Pinart, La Caverne d’Aknafh, Isle d’Ounga. Com/ft. 
Rend., Vol. 80, 1875, and Dall, on Masks, Labrets, etc. 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. III. 


eration. In ceremonial masked dances, 
which are characteristic of most primi- 
tive peoples, as well as cultured races in 
primitive conditions of development, we 
find the idea of personification most 
prominent in the use of the mask. ‘The 
celebrant puts on the ceremonial mask to 
personify some deity or some deified 
hero. Among'those people who still per- 
form masked dances, in which the idea 
retains anything of its primitive charac- 
ter, it is believed that the man by putting 
on the mask of a god loses his identity 
as a human being and becomes a god 
for the time being. A similar idea is 
present in the mind when the primitive 
man places the mortuary mask on the 
features of his relative. The dead in this 
way are helped to become divinized 
souls. 

Every ethnologist who would strive to 
explain the meanings of mortuary cus- 
toms is sooner or later led to turn his 
eyes towards Egypt. This fortunate 
land, which was blessed with four thou- 
sand years of culture, offers the true ex- 
planation of the use of mortuary masks. 
It was the belief of the Egyptian that the 
dead became Osirisiana, or was raised to 
the rank ofa follower in the suite of Osiris, 
who is leading the hosts of souls to their 
future abode, which is one of the “ world 
quarters.” The mortuary mask was 
placed over the face of the deceased, not 
to protect him from the glances of spirits, 
but to transform him into a spirit, just as 
the youth who dons the mask in a sacred 
dance becomes the god whom he per- 
sonifies. 

In the dry, sterile strip of land along 
the coast of Peru, between the Cordilleras 
and the Pacific Ocean, there once lived a 
people whose burial places have yielded 
interesting facts in relation to mummy 
portraits. These industrious people also 
practised mummification of their dead ; 
and the beautiful fabrics which were used 
in their wrappings merit justly the admi- 
ration which they have received. In the 
preparation of these mummies it was cus- 
tomary, as shown by Reiss and Stiibel in 
their account of the Necropolis of Ancon, 
to enclose the head and body in a com- 
mon wrapping and to build on the same 
a false head, on which a face was rudely 








represented. ‘The interesting and valu- 
able discoveries of Mr. G. A. Dorsey in 
the same field have increased our knowl- 
edge of these ancient burial places, one 
of which was duplicated by him in the 
Anthropological Building of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. Between the technique 
of the Ancon mammy and those bearing 
the portraits by Greek artists, what a dif- 
ference! ‘The idea which is illustrated 
by both is identical. It is also known 
that the use of mortuary masks existed 
among the Peruvian highlanders or the 
Incas. These objects were sometimes 
made of metal, sometimes of wood. A 
mask of wood from Pachecamac is figured 
by Mr. Squier in his work on Peru, and 
there is one miade of the same material, 
from Lima, in the National Museum at 
Washington. ‘The specialist who is con- 
cerned with the study of these objects is 
familiar with many similar masks in the 
different ethnological collections of the 
world. Perhaps the most grewsome of all 
masks, although it may not be mortuary 
in character, is one from Peru made of a 
human skull and face bones inlaid with 
precious stones. The ceremonial use of 
a mask formed from the skin of the face 
of a victim, in the horrible rites practised 
in ancient Mexico, is too inhuman to be 
dwelt upon. 

Mortuary masks of metal, clay, and 
other substances were used by the abo- 
riginesof Mexico. Some of these were 
most beautifully made and decorated. 
Two elaborately ornamented objects from 
Mexico may be mortuary masks, but there 
is great obscurity in regard to their former 
use. They are now preserved in the 
Christy collection in London, and were 
thus described by Prof. Tylor: “ The 
mask of wood is covered with minute 
pieces of turquoise, cut and polished, ac- 
curately fitted, many thousands in number, 
and set on a dark gum or cement. The 
eyes, however, are acute-oval patches of 
mother-of-pearl ; and there are two small 
square patches of the same on the temples, 
through which a string passes to suspend 
the mask ; and the teeth are of hard white 
shell.”” “The second mask,” writes Tylor, 
“is yet more distinctive. The incrusta- 
tion of turquoise-mosaic is placed on the 
forehead, face, and jaws of a human skull. 
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. . . The transverse bands, on the fore- 
head, face, and chin of a mosaic of ob- 
sidian similarly cut (but in larger pieces) 
and highly polished,—a very unusual 
treatment of this difficult and intractable 
material, the use of which in any artistic 
way appears to have been confined to 
the Aztecs (with the exception perhaps 
of the Egyptians). The eyeballs are 
nodules of iron pyrites, cut hemispheri- 
cally and highly polished, and are sur- 
rounded by circles of hard white shell 
similar to that forming the teeth of the 
wooden mask.” 

A mask of this elaborate workmanship 
is certainly the most artistic as well as 
the most horrible of all those which are 
known from the American continent. 
Two similar, but more or less damaged 
masks, are in the museum at Copen- 
hagen, and ‘Tylor speaks of another, 
which was figured in an old work dating 
back to 1648. Whether these were 
mortuary masks or not cannot be ascer- 
tained, for little is known of their origin, 
or how they were brought to Europe. 

A description of mortuary masks natu- 
rally leads into that of ceremonial dance 
masks, a subject of the greatest impor- 
tance in the study of the evolution of 
religious ceremonials ; but a considera- 
tion of this complicated subject would 
not be in place in this article. Glancing 
back to the Egyptian portraits in the 
light of what has been written, we see 
how close the idea underlying their use 
is to that of others of widely different 
forms. ‘They illustrate the same usage 
which was once almost universal among 
primitive peoples. The Graf portraits, 
therefore, may ethnologically be looked 
upon as highly artistic mortuary masks, 
survivals of a burial custom which Greek 
artists touched with the magic of their 
love of beauty, and transmuted into ex- 
quisite paintings. 

This is not the only instance where 
something similar has been done by this 
gifted race. It was the same in plastic 


art. While the Egyptian always clung 
to symbolic markings on the head of his 
figures or statues of the divinities to 
identify them, following a universal law 
among primitive peoples, the Greek rose 
above those cruder ideas, and gave to the 
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features of his statues a human feeling 
and intelligence, where symbolism was 
dropped, and expression was made an 
index of the characteristic attributes of 
the divinity represented. The survival 
of a custom of representing images re- 
mained in Greece, but artistic feeling 
had used it for its highest expression. 
In the same way the mortuary usage of 
masks was taken advantage of by Hellenic 
artists in Egypt, and treated in an artistic 
way. What the Greeks did in the plastic 
arts is shown by the beautiful sculptures 
which have come down to us. What 


heights they reached in painting are not 
so well known. The Fayum portraits 
may aid us in forming a judgment, and 
I cannot do better than close my article 
with a quotation from Flinders Petrie : 
““A few indeed of these heads are of 
such power and subtlety that they may 
stand beside the works of any age with- 
out being degraded. If such was Greek 
painting still, centuries after its zenith, 
by obscure commercial artists and in a 
distant town in a foreign land, we may 
dimly credit what it may have been in its 
grandeur.” 
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By Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 


V.— Continued. 


were occupied for other purposes, 

and one bore a shade of mystery 
about it. One or two people were seen to 
enter and leave it, but it was scrupulously 
locked as soon as the party so doing 
passed the door. No one could find out 
anything about it, and speculation was 
rife as to the nature of the “goings on” 
in that mysterious apartment. But 
those connected with it, though not hold- 
ing a word of conversation with any one, 
were mild-mannered young men, and by 
no means evil looking; but suggestions 
were made, with a nod, that we could 
not always judge people by appearances, 
and Shakespeare’s line was quoted, 
“What a goodly outside falsehood hath !” 
The suspense became painful, until at 
last fortune favored me by bringing me 
plump against one of the parties partici- 
pating in what had been regarded for 
months — perhaps a year — as some ne- 
farious plot or scheme of mischievous 
design. We mutually begged pardon for 
colliding in the dark passageway, and 
then, after an exchange of remarks 
about the coffee fumes, he seized me by 


A MONG the rooms above ours some 


the arm and drew me towards the mys- 
terious door. There pausing a minute, 
while feeling for a key, he, without saying 
a word, presently ushered me into the 
darkened room, where a novel machine 
in full operation was manufacturing loz- 
enges. Chase’s machine, that was to 
revolutionize the lozenge trade, had here 
been perfected and tested, and found to 
answer all requirements. It was Mr. 
Oliver R. Chase, the inventor, who had, 
unsolicited, let me into his secret ; and it 
was my pleasure, subsequently, to make 
its merits known through the press. He 
was in partnership with his brother, to 
whom I was introduced; and thus the 
great mystery was solved. The process 
of manufacturing this confectionery, both 
in this country and England, had been by 
hand, and was necessarily slow and ex- 
pensive. At once Chase’s lozenges be- 
came popular, and soon had driven all 
others from the field. He carried his 
invention to London, and commenced 
making under an English patent, but the 
makers there were for a time too strong 
for him, and threatened him and made 
hostile demonstrations, compelling him 
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to suspend for a while ; but eventually he 
triumphed, and the revolution was as 
thorough there as in his own country, 
giving him bountiful prosperity. 


* * * * ~ 


The great question of negro slavery, in 
1840, was a formidable matter for poli- 
ticians to battle with, both parties ham- 
mering at it, as Pott and Slumkey did upon 
the head of the devoted Pickwick, and 
relieved their anger by so doing. The 
Democrats, true to their traditions, were 
most determined in their hostility; the 
Whigs, though ostensibly as firm for con- 
stitutional construction, as a party, had 
a large portion with leanings towards 
the Abolitionists, which ended in the 
overthrow of the party, and eventuated in 
dividing their ranks,—the more conserva- 
tive, numbering Rufus Choate, George 
Lunt, and many others of like promi- 
nence, joining the Democrats, while 
George S. Hillard led the remaining and 
larger portion to join in a moderate way 
the anti-slavery movement. The agita- 
tion began long before this; and when 
Garrison was mobbed in 1833, I was one 
of the number (very small) who didn’t 
see it, though I came pretty near it, as I 
arrived at the scene before the crowd had 
dispersed, and saw the sign of the “ Anti- 
slavery Rooms” hanging by a single iron 
on the front of the building. The crowd 
had gotten over its anger, and quiet dis- 
cussions of the proceedings were being 
held at the corners, but there was no 
feeling of cheerfulness apparent, the ques- 
tion being, what will the anti-slavery 
movement end in? 

It was my privilege, later,— early in 
the fifties, I think, and I wish I were 
a better chronologist, —to be in Faneuil 
Hall when Charles Lenox Remond, of 
Salem, a young colored lawyer, was 
announced to speak. The meeting was 
advertised for Sunday night, and for this 
purpose the Abolitionists had secured the 
hall usually obtained by one of the great 
parties on the Sunday evening preceding 
an election. The order regarding the 
disposal of the hall was, that the party 
who, after the Fourth of July, first pre- 
sented a petition signed by fifty citizens, 
should have the use of the “cradle ”’ ; and 
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the anti-slavery people had quietly col- 
lected the required names, and pre- 
empted the hall, much to the disgust of 
the ‘legitimists. When the time arrived, 
the hall at a very early hour was filled to 
its utmost capacity by an audience that 
did not seem to represent the party which 
had called the meeting, a number of 
whom I knew, yet all were decorous ; and 
were, to all appearance, merely there to 
listen to the several speakers who were 
to address the meeting. 

The officers elected took their posi- 
tions on the platform, and when organiza- 
tion had been completed a series of 
resolutions was to be read by Edmund 
Quincy, who stepped to the front for 
that purpose. He had spoken but a few 
sentences when a great shout arose from 
the audience, which interrupted the read- 
ing, and Mr. Quincy withdrew,’ surren- 
dering his charge to Mr. Joshua Leavitt, 
editor of the Herald of Freedom or Anti- 
slavery Standard, one who was not to be 
frightened easily, who read the whole ; 
but they were not understood in the tur- 
moil which arose and continued to the 
end. At the close, Mr. Remond came 
forward to speak, having been introduced 
by the president of the meeting, when he 
was immediately greeted by a howl that 
would have caused a giant to tremble. 
He, however, though but a small man, 
showed wonderful pluck and commenced 
his speech ; but it was as unintelligible as 
a whisper in the presence of Niagara. 
His mouth was seen to open and shut, as 
he pointed to the eagle on the gallery in 
front of him, and the pictures behind, but 
not a sound could be heard that his lips 
apparently uttered. His gesticulation 
was easy and graceful, and his appear- 
ance was greatly in his favor; but he 
belonged to the tabooed race, and the 
howling mob was determined that he 
should not be heard. Finding it impos- 
sible to contend against such odds, he 
sat down. 

Mr. George S. Hillard arose to say a 
word in Remond’s behalf, but the mob 
received him nearly as violently as his 
predecessor. In vain he bowed with his 
hand on his heart. The audience was in- 
exorable, and he was compelled to retire. 
Then Dr. Henry I. Bowditch tried it with 
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the same result. Others followed with no 
better success, when Wendell Phillips, 
with almost a bound, stepped to the 
front. He was then a young man, but 
already conspicuous for the anti-slavery 
side, having had previously a tilt with 
James T. Austin, the attorney general, 
with regard to the murder of Lovejoy, at 
Alton, Illinois, wherein he had come off 
the victor. 

I had never seen Mr. Phillips until then. 
He was a slender, sandy-haired young 
man, of very graceful mould, a classically 
handsome face, with eyes that fairly 
blazed as he stood before that tumultuous 
throng, with cheeks as white as marble, 
and lips compressed. As he stood gazing 
down upon the yelling crowd, a smile of 
contempt played about his mouth, while 
he waited with patience for a chance to 
speak. This came when the mob, tired 
with howling at nothing, became silent 
from curiosity to hear what he had to 
say. Like lightning he raised his finger, 
and pointing to the mass before him, 
shouted, “Cowards!” ‘The word rang 
out like the peal of a bell, and again the 
clamor rose from the multitude, until 
finding him silent again, they suspended 
their warring. Again was the finger 
raised, and “Knaves!” was hurled at 
them ; like alternations succeeding, where- 
in Mr. Phillips exhausted his artillery of 
epithets, concluding with, “ You are afraid 
to hear the colored man speak.” ‘This 
was too much; the crowd made for the 
platform, and doubtless Mr. Phillips 
would have fared badly had not Mr. 
Taylor, the janitor, with admirable fore- 
thought, turned off the gas. The gather- 
ing then found its way to the door by 
instinct, and no harm was done to any 
one. But this was the last meeting held 
on Sunday night in Faneuil Hall. 

The “underground railway” was run- 
ning off slaves pretty rapidly all along 
between 1840 and the passage of the 
fugitive slave law,—only one of whom 
(Thomas Simms) was sent back, until, 
in 1854, Anthony Burns was returned 
under circumstances which completely 
revolutionized public sentiment regarding 
the evil of slavery and its far-reaching 
control over the North, attaining a point 
beyond which it could not go. The sight 


of the court house in chains to prevent 
the rescue of poor Burns, like the iron 
of Sterne’s prisoner, entered into the soul 
of Massachusetts, and every voice arose 
in protest. Mr. Watson Freeman was 
United States marshal, having succeeded 
Col. Isaac O. Barnes. Mr. Barnes went 
to the court house when decorated with 
its bracelets, and crawling under the 
chains, he found the marshal in his office. 

“Hallo, Freeman,” said Barnes, “ what’s 
the matter? what have you put the build- 
ing in irons for?” 

“Why, you see, Colonel,” replied the 
marshal, “they have threatened to rescue 
Burns, and I’m determined that they 
sha’n’t.” 

“Well, look here,” said Barnes, “ you 
are taking altogether too much trouble. 
I never had any difficulty of this kind, and 
there were lots of chances. Whenever | 
found out that a fugitive was hiding here, 
I would go to Wendell Phillips, or Francis 
Jackson, or Lewis Hayden, and say, ‘ Now, 
I know you’ve got that nigger hid and I 
know where he is. I want you to have 
him in court to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock, without fail. I never had the 
least trouble.” 

The carrying back of Burns to slavery 
was the most terrible incident that ever 
occurred in Boston, when the fugitive 
slave law was executed in defiance of 
public sentiment that needed but a word 
to lead it to vindicate itself by violence. 
Three years after, I was at a little place 
called Smithland, in Kentucky, at the 
mouth of the Cumberland River, waiting 
a passage up to Clarksville. It was Sun- 
day morning, and a dozen or more people, 
waiting for the same purpose, were dis- 
cussing public matters, the whole inveigh- 
ing bitterly against the North, Boston 
especially, which was pronounced untrue 
to every public obligation. ‘The principal 
speaker was a large, fine-looking gentle- 
man, who dwelt very severely on the con- 
nivance of Boston in allowing slaves to 
pass through the city to Canada, even 
allowing one to be taken from the hands 
of a sheriff in the court house, and right 
under the eyes of the judge. The case 
he referred to was that of Shadrach, in 
1851, which I had witnessed. There was 
no particular call for me to say anything, 
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for the reputation of Boston needed no 
defence, but it was exceedingly irritating 
to listen to the abuse ; and though I have 
since wondered at my temerity, I pitched 
in. The return of Burns afforded me a 
grand text. I told the story of Boston’s 
compliance with the law against the uni- 
versal sentiment, as I had seen it; and 
my remarks were not only listened to 
attentively but approvingly, and I found 
them all pleasant companions thereafter, 
especially the leader, who paid me every 
attention until we separated at the end of 
the voyage up river. 


Vi. 


ALMost at the commencement of my 
connection with the /os¢ I became ac- 
quainted with Mr. William W. Clapp, Jr., 
of the Saturday Evening Gazette; his 
father, who founded the paper, having 
transferred it to his son. The acquaint- 
ance then formed ripened into a friend- 
ship that has been continuous, and which 
led to a transfer of my service from the 
Fost to the Gazetfe in 1856, in which 
office, for ten years, associated with Mr. 
Clapp and A. Wallace Thaxter, Jr., I 
experienced the greatest satisfaction of my 
editorial life. Mr. Thaxter was a gentle, 
amiable man, a graduate of Harvard, 
who had fitted himself for legal practice, 
but had abandoned that intention for 
literature, and assumed the position of 
critic and dramatic editor of the Gazefte, 
in which latter capacity he wona wide 
reputation among stage professionals and 
patrons. He was quite an authority in 
theatrical matters, and his desk was sur- 
rounded daily by knights of the sock and 
buskin, who came to pour out complaints 
or to enlist his sympathy for some object, 
and all could always rely upon his sup- 
port. He died while young, deeply re- 
gretted, but by none more sincerely than 
by Mr. Clapp and myself. 

The removal of the Gazetfe from the 
corner of Devonshire and Water Streets 
to Franklin was considered a bold step, 
as the new location was outside the busi- 
ness centre ; but Mr. Clapp, with char- 
acteristic clear-sightedness, saw the prob- 
able extension of trade southward, and 
anticipated the movement. The Gazefte 


office was a very popular place of resort, 
of easy access from the street, and it was 
daily visited by great numbers to consult 
with the editor on political or other mat- 
ters of the day, his little room a levee 
chamber for callers, who received the 
kindest editorial attention. Owing to 
a mistake which I made, I became the 
recipient, on one occasion, of a visitation 
that is worth narrating. My duties on 
the paper were much of the time outside, 
looking for all sorts of matters that were 
transpiring, especially on publication day ; 
the Gazette being a Saturday-evening 
paper, on which day everything occurring 
of a newsy character had to be looked 
after. On the occasion alluded to a new 
steam tug was to have a trial in the harbor, 
and actuated by a double motive, a wish 
to have a good account for the next morn- 
ing’s paper and the hope of a good time, 
I joined the excursion. ‘There was a large 
party on board, anda hilarious occasion was 
anticipated. It proved so, as far as the par- 
ticipants were concerned, with a generous 
supply of good things provided ; but the 
tug, though doing nobly at first, and show- 
ing all her best points, broke some portion 
of her gearing just as the pilot turned her 
nose towards home, and there we lay until 
late in the afternoon, like the Baron Pom- 
polino, “without motion, without action,” 
a summer sun beating down upon us with 
fierce intensity. Arriving home about 
seven o’clock, I was bantered upon the 
appearance of my nose, imputed to other 
causes than the correct one, and then 
was cautioned to be sure my account 
was accurate ; if not, it would be taken as 
prima facie evidence against my protesta- 
tions of innocence. I wrote my account, 
gave it to Thaxter to read, who pronounced 
it all right, gave it to the foreman and 
received his favorable judgment, enjoined 
the compositor to be careful that no error 
of mine be allowed to pass his eagle eye, 
and then waited until near midnight for 
the proof, which all of us read, and went 
down to my house justified, without 2 
doubt of the correctness of my article. 
On Monday morning, before I had fairly 
got into the office, the boy of the establish- 
ment cried out in great glee, “Have 
you seen your article in the paper?” I 
turned to it in alarm, and saw ata glance 
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that I had stated the time in which she 
had generated steam to be a certain num- 
ber of minutes as indicated by the “gas 
meter”! Before my chagrin had hardly 
found vent in words not quite suited to 
divine philosophy, Mr. Clapp burst in, 
an hour before his usual time, and, in a 
great passion—of laughter — cried, “I 
told you so!”” He could scarcely contain 
himself, and soon went out. All that 
forenoon I was visited by people profess- 
edly of a scientific turn of mind, who 
wished me to explain how the generation 
of steam could be measured by a gas 
meter. It was long a laugh at my 
expense. 

Mistakes were not haystacks or any 
other marketable commodity, in my 
experience, else I should have had a 
wealthy showing on the old Gazeé¢e; but 
no ill attended those committed, and 
good intention condoned offence. But 
one supposed error resulted in a terrible 
confirmation. ‘The John Brown raid into 
Virginia, and Brown’s execution for the 
offence in 1859, excited the country from 
centre to circumference; and though a 
war between the two sections was feared 
by many, yet the prevailing opinion was 
that there was no “immediate danger”’ 
that the South would attempt to secede. 
This feeling existed when the execution 
of Brown took place at Charleston, Va., 
and a meeting was held in ‘Tremont 
‘Temple for a solemn recognition of the 
event. John A. Andrew, afterwards the 
war governor, presided; and the first 
words he spoke, and the way he uttered 
them, are still fresh in my memory: 
“We stand in the presence of an awful 
sorrow.’ It was as impressive a service 
as I ever attended, and the general feel- 
ing that prevailed was more of sorrow 
than anger. ‘The only open expression of 
sympathy with Brown’s movement, that 
I recall, came from Dr. Manning of the 
“Old South,” who, commenting on the 
act, said: had Brown asked his advice he 
should have said, don’t do it; but as he 
had done it, he was glad of it. ‘This ap- 
peared to be the sentiment of the meet- 
ing. This was on Saturday evening, and 
returning to the office, I made a report, 
embodying a prophecy that embraced 
all the subsequent events that occurred 


(including the Rebellion and “cs attendant 
ills), to the freeing of the slaves, and the 
final restoration of the Union. I was a 
perfect Jeremiah in my prediction, but | 
was deemed an unsafe prophet in thus 
precipitating what was thought an impos- 
sibility. On Monday morning, the paper 
still on the bulletin board beside the door, 
Henry C. Wright in passing stopped to 
read it. He wasone of the most promi- 
nent abolitionist workers, and reading its 
startling prognostication, he came in with 
the inquiry as to the authorship of such 
a prescient outlook, learning which he 
seemed disposed to embrace me. ‘The 
article had no worse effect than to prevent 
my nomination for senator in a district 
where the vote would have been not 
more than fifteen hundred against me, 
and so I was spared the satisfaction of 
being defeated and having to pay my 
proportion of the bill for printing tickets. 
The Gazette office, all through the 
war, was a special resort for a great many, 
as the paper was of a semi-official char- 
acter, Col. Clapp being intimately asso- 
ciated with Governor Andrew and the 
authorities of the State House, and pos- 
sessing rare facilities for obtaining infor- 
mation. Official papers appearing in its 
columns, the changes in the army roster, 
and other matters pertaining to the time, 
gave it prominence, and attracted contri- 
butions on matters relating to the war. 
When the battle of Ball’s Bluff was 
fought, the quota of Boston was not ful, 
and extra exertions were being made to 
secure the required number. Complaint 
was made that the Germans were remiss 
in regard to the patriotic duty of enrolling 
themselves. One Saturday afternoon, 
Col. Clapp being ill at home, a well- 
known German physician came to the 
office with a communication, which he 
wished to appear in next morning’s 
Gazette, in vindication of his countrymen, 
giving as a reason for their inactivity, that 
as many of them were gentlemen of edu- 
cation, they did not choose to go to 
the war under illiterate leaders ; that, for 
instance, a graduate of Heidelberg or 
Harvard would be reluctant to serve un- 
der one who brought him his German 
newspaper, or served him his Berlin 
cakes for tea. It was a highly spiced 
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production, and I dared not insert it 
without the sanction of my chief. I ac- 
cordingly despatched the office boy for 
the required permission. ‘The boy re- 
turned with the answer, “ Put it in,” and 
in it went. He had given me but half 
the message, which was to print it if I 
approved of it. “On Monday morning a 
small, dark, fierce-looking man came into 
the office, swinging a copy of the paper 
containing the article in his hand, and 
demanding the name of the author. I 
saw by his shoulder straps that he ranked 
as captain, but, affecting ignorance of the 
fact, desired to know his authority for 
making the demand. He gave me the 
name of Capt. Dreke, of the Twentieth 
Massachusetts Regiment, wounded at 
Ball’s Bluff, home on a furlough, and 
avowing himself to be the man who sup- 
plied the German newspaper. 

I felt that a great wrong had been 
done to a brave man, who had risked his 
life in the cause of his adopted country, 
and had in Germany been distinguished 
for his military prowess, but deemed the 
authorship an office secret, and refused 
to give him the name which he peremp- 
torily demanded. 

After much anger, expressed in tone 
and _ gesticulation, he went out, shutting 
the door to with a wooden anathema, and 
Ihad scarcely time to congratulate myself 
on his departure, when he again appeared 
with a tall, mild-looking, blond young 
man, in a lieutenant’s uniform, whom his 
fierce companion introduced as the one 
who furnished the “ Berlin cakes for tea,’’ 
striking the palm of his left hand vio 
lently with the folded paper, and again 
demanding the author’s name, with no 
better result. They would listen to no 
apologies or explanations; and even a 
well-turned compliment on the unques- 
tionabie valor of the fierce little captain 
failed to divert him from his quest of the 
author of the offending article. 

Regularly, for days, the parties ap- 
peared at the office, the angry captain 
swinging the paper and demanding the 
name of the author, until at last Mr. 
Clapp, having exhausted all his powers of 
conciliation, to avoid ‘further annoyance, 
it was determined to surrender the name, 
and, accordingly, it was placed in an 


envelope to await their next appearance, 
which should be the last. They came at 
the customary time and made the same 
demand, when I pointed to the sealed 
envelope without saying a word, but 
trembling for the fearful effect of the dis 
closure. It was eagerly seized and opened, 
when, instead of the explosion I had 
expected, the captain merely turned to 
his associate, and said very mildly, “ | 
thought so,” and they both retired, to 
my great relief. Nothing further was 
heard from it. 

Another incident, outside the office, 
but pertaining to the war, occurred when 
Gen. Wool was appointed to command 
the eastern division of the army, su 
ceeding Gen. Butler, in 1863. Every- 
thing relating to the army was chronicled ; 
and while for a day in Portsmouth, N. H., 
it having been given out that Gen. Wool 
was to visit Fort Constitution in Ports- 
mouth Harbor, I resolved to make an 
item of it by going to Newcastle and 
making a note of the defences there, and 
witnessing the general’s reception by the 
garrison. Instead of the formidable gar- 
rison I had expected, I found the fort 
held by an old ordnance sergeant of the 
Seminole war, who still retained his rank— 
Sergeant Davidson—supported by his 
wife. He was the perféct embodiment 
of soldierly spirit, — grave, erect, taciturn, 
every motion governed apparently by the 
rules of war, turning on his heel as if he 
were the guidon of a platoon. He re 
ceived me soldierly, with considerable 
military dignity, and informed me of 
Gen. Wool’s expected arrival to visit the 
fort, whom he was to receive. A salute 
being essential, I questioned him regard- 
ing his ability to give it, but he assured 
me that it was all provided for. ‘There 
was but one small boy who seemed 
available as assistant, and I marvelled 
greatly how the sergeant would operate 
to bestow the accustomed honor. ‘The 
general and his staff arrived in carriages 
about noon; and as soon as they neared 
the fort, “bang” went the first gun from 
the battery, then another, and another, 
in quick succession ; and getting into a 
good position for observation, I dis- 
covered the garrison of one man and a 
boy, springing from one cannon to 
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anotH€r, the sergeant touching the piece 
off, the boy following to cover up the 
vent with a piece of lead. ‘Twenty men 
could not have performed the duty with 
more precision and rapidity. The guns 
had all been loaded and primed for 
the occasion. With the sound of the last 
gun, the sergeant was ready to receive 
his distinguished guest, by presenting arms 
at the entrance. 


“Where is the garrison?” inquired the 
general. 

“ Here, sir,” was the reply. 

“Where are the men who fired the 
salute ?”’ 

“ Here sir,” — indicating himself and 
the boy. 

The general laughed, and made the old 
sergeant happy by complimenting his per- 


formance. 


(Zo be continued.) 


AT SUNSET. 
By Marion Pruyn. 


SIT alone far up the mountain-side ; 
| The cajions lie in shadows deep below, 

The west is warm with the rich after-glow, 
And one star trembles in its mellow tide. 
Dreaming, I gaze across the sunset wide, 
And somewhere through its golden depths, I know, 
Where the soft winds from the Pacific blow, 
Are you to-night, heart to my heart allied. 


Gently the pines are murmuring above, 

The mountain torrent foams white at my feet, 
The stars come one by one from out the blue, 
All things are whispering of peace and love ; 
3ut stars and sunset would be incomplete 
Unless they brought me, dear, a thought of you. 


PONTIUS PILATE. 


By Zitella Cocke. 


HERE’ER, O Roman, in God’s universe 
\ \/ Thou hast thy being, — in what distant sphere 
Thy conscious spirit dwells, —is thine the curse, 
The endless iteration thus to hear : 
“Who suffered under Pontius Pilate.” — Aye 
To thrill with pain at childhood’s lispings sweet, 
And strong men’s pleadings, that long ages pray : — 
“Since Thou hast suffered, kneel we at Thy feet!” 
Nay, nay, —I see thee in that ancient Gaul, 
Wailing thy wavering will with sore lament, 
And washing thy weak hands in bitter thrall 
To that remembered sin thou didst repent ; 
I hear thee speak from out eternity : — 
“This man whom I condemned declares me free.” 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By Joseph Henry Crooker. 


right living rejoice that Matthew 

Arnold lived: a man of un- 
blemished character, who made himself 
felt as an earnest preacher of righteous- 
ness, redeeming that word from neglect, 
and making it the central word of re- 
ligion ; a man of broad scholarship, mel- 
lowed by tender human sympathies, and 
devoted to the services of his fellow-men ; 
a man of rare literary genius, who never 
wrote an obscure sentence or an un- 
worthy phrase, but used his large gifts to 
create a literature of power that should 
help us to see things as they are; a man 
who everywhere raised his voice in op- 
position to all that is petty in literature, 
narrow in religion, and crude and selfish 
in life ; a man who valued knowledge for 
its power to increase and purify happi- 
ness, who advocated culture as the slow 
but sure method for humanizing society, 
and who interpreted religion as the per- 
fection of man in his humanity. 

As the son of Thomas Arnold, the 
finest specimen of a true Englishman, it 
seems to many, who ever lived, Matthew 
Arnold started in life with an inheritance 
and an environment such as very few 
have ever enjoyed. ‘To have for one’s 
father such a man was a splendid educa- 
tion in all that belongs to true manliness. 
Born in 1822, Mr. Arnold was a young 
man when the strong words of Carlyle 
were stirring English society to its depths, 
and the gentler voice of Emerson was 
making itself heard above the harsh 
clamors of debate; he saw Wordsworth 
pass off the stage, and for him to the 
last he cherished a peculiarly warm affec- 
tion and high appreciation ; he saw Ten- 
nyson and Browning advance by very 
unequal steps to popular favor; he was 
a young man when Newman and Man- 
ning turned their faces from the day- 
spring and chose to follow tradition; he 
was on the threshold of life when reforms 
in England and revolutions on the Con- 
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tinent reminded him that a great transi- 
tion was at hand, and that to save society 
from anarchy there must be at the same 
time intelligent co-operation with the 
Time-Spirit and loyal obedience to those 
sanctities as ancient as humanity. - It 
was Matthew Arnold’s good fortune to 
grow up within the realm of the highest 
culture, and yet to be taught from the 
first that culture must pass into social 
utility, instead of being held selfishly as 
a private possession ; that we are to know 
in order to do and be; that our deter 
can become the Jdes¢ only as we make 
ourselves of use; that we become per 
fect only as we lead others to share our 
vision, and dwell with us beside the 
sources of life. 

Mr. Arnold was fortunate, also, in com- 
ing to his task of life after German criti- 
cism had demolished many traditional 
notions that had long obscured the true 
character of the Bible and the real 
origins of Christianity. Science, too, had 
in his day swept away many ancient 
fancies, and revealed a new earth, while 
it was fast conquering its right to be 
heard as the only authoritative teacher 
respecting the universe. These sublime 
discoveries in history and nature filled 
some with great fears, because they were 
apparently destructive of all faith, and 
they were welcomed by others who found 
in them the overthrow of all religions, 
which they had come to set aside with 
dislike as the product of fear or selfish- 
ness. The time was ripe for a more in- 
telligent appreciation on both sides, —a 
recognition that religion is neither a 
dogma nor a fancy, and that it may grow 
stronger as it outgrows both. Thus it 
was possible for Mr. Arnold to address to 
all a positive word as a message of recon- 
ciliation, showing one party that religion 
would not perish, but that, in obedience 
to all this new light, we must restate its 
truths and reshape its methods, and mak- 
ing plain. to those who had mistaken 
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certain superstitions for piety itself that 
true religion, however transient its sym- 
bols, represents what is most fundamental 
in human nature. Matthew Arnold rose 
to speak an opportune and fruitful word : 
to make plain the permanent values and 
higher uses of the Bible, and the inex- 
haustible resources of inspiration still 
resident in Jesus of Nazareth; and to 
teach all men that science must be heard 
and obeyed, but that, when heard and 
obeyed, a sublimer religion remains to 
discipline and inspire us. 

The story of this life brings before us 
a man of comprehensive interests, who 
touched modern society at many points, 
and made valuable contributions to many 
departments of human activity. He first 
won distinction as a poet by the publica- 
tion of the dramatic poem, “ Merope.” 
The theme carries us into a region remote 
from our present life; but. it is handled 
with grace and dignity, yet not with 
sufficient warmth of feeling, or sprightli- 
ness of action, or vividness of phrase to 
capture the popular mind. It was seen 
at once that the author possessed a cor- 
rect ear for poetic numbers, a capacity 
to use refined and idiomatic language, 
and also the gift of pure and noble 
thoughts. ‘There was here certainly a 
true poetic instinct, under the control of 
a cultivated taste; and some critics 
claimed that Mr. Arnold gave promise 
of gifts that would place him among the 
great poets of his race. ‘Talent in large 
measure, enriched by wide reading and 
luminous thinking, was exhibited; and 
this production won for him the profes- 
sorship of poetry at Oxford, in which he 
spent ten years of his life. 

But poetic genius was not a constituent 
of Arnold’s nature: the impetuous spon- 
taneity of thought and feeling which 
pours itself forth in fresh imagery and 
melodious phrase ; the power to picture 
passion, and place it before us in a per- 
sonality; the capacity to interpret the 
depths within the human spirit, and then 
make nature vocal and luminous with 
their mysteries, — this divine gift Matthew 
Arnold did not possess. To the day of 
his death he wrote poetry, — true poetry, 
worthy to be read, but not the poetry 
that will ever profoundly stir the common 


people. His poems all lack both passion 
and picture ; they are too uniformly pen- 
sive, serious, and sedate. ‘There is no- 
where the keen edge that belongs to his 
prose, nor do we meet with the flash of 
originality which characterizes so many 
of his phrases, to be found especially in 
his religious writings. But his poetic 
temperament, if it did not make him a 
poet of the highest order, did make him 
a great prose writer. 

There are at least two, of Mr. Arnold’s 
sonnets which deserve high praise both 
for poetic form and for nobility of 
thought. One, “(Quiet Work,” from which 
I quote the following lines, was the 
product of his earlier efforts : — 


“One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity — 


“Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity ! 
Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry!” 


The other is “‘The Better Part” : — 


“ Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare ! 
‘ Christ,’ some one says, ‘ was human as we are; 
No judge eyes us from heaven, our sin to scan; 
We love no more, when we have done our span.’ 


“Well, then, for Christ,’ thou answerest, ‘who 
can care? 
From sin, which Heaven records not, why for- 
bear? : 
Live we like brutes, our life without a plan! ’ 


“So answerest thou; but why not rather say: 
‘Hath man no second life? Pitch this one 
high! 
Sits there no judge in heaven, our sin to see? 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey ! 
Was Christ a man like us? Ah! let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!” 


Two of his shorter poems have always 
interested me much, chiefly on account 
of the serious lessons taught in them. 
The one called “ Stagirius”’ closes thus :— 


“ Let all doubts be dumb, 
Let all words be mild, 
All strife be reconciled, 
All pain beguiled ! 

Light bring no blindness, 

Love no unkindness, 

Knowledge no ruin, 

Fear no undoing! 

From cradle to the grave, 
Save, oh! save.” 
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The second, entitled “ Morality,” opens 
thus : — 


“We cannot kindle when we will 
‘The fire which in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
Sut tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d.” 


Of his elegiac poems, the one entitled 
“Thyrsis,” in memory of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, a kindred spirit, whose poetry 
has much the same flavor as Arnold’s 
own, has been widely admired. In 
“ Rugby Chapel” we find this tribute to 
his father, who did for England what 
Horace Mann did for America, — brought 
a new method and inspiration into the 
realm of education : — 

“Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 

Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live — 
Prompt, unwearied, as heré! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 

The humble good from the ground, 
Sternly repressest the bad! 

Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 

’Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succorest !—this was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth.” 

Among the narrative poems written by 
Matthew Arnold, that which pleases me 
most is the pathetic Oriental tale, ‘ Soh- 
rab and Rustum.” Of his lyric poems, 
the one that early gave him fame, “ The 
Strayed Reveller,” exhibits Mr. Arnold 
at his highest poetic excellence. But 
taken all in all, many have found most 
refreshment in “ Empedocles on Etna.” 
These lines from that poem are strong : — 

“ Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears; 
Man gets no other light, 


Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself! there ask what ails thee, at that 


shrine!” 


Matthew Arnold began his life as a 
poet, and a poet he remained to the last ; 
and yet, during the last thirty years of 
his career, his vocation was that of an in- 
spector of schools. To my mind, there 
is hardly another incident in the literary 
history of the century more significant 
and refreshing than this circumstance, — 
Mr. Arnold’s long, arduous, and faithful 


devotion to the cause of popular educa 
tion. Here was a man who by family 
connections was linked to England’s 
highest intellectual aristocracy; a man 
whom Oxford University loved to honor 
with its highest positions; a man of 
ripest scholarship, who found his delight 
in the royal fellowship of culture, and 
who, conscious of his large gifts, must 
have yearned for the immortality which 
crowns superior intellectual efforts; a 
man who, by lending his pen to the ser- 
vice of mammon, might easily have 
earned a fortune ; and yet who chose to 
labor for years amidst the obscure albeit 
sO important tasks of education. ‘To 
many men of refined tastes and literary 
capacities how repulsive would have been 
a position so full of drudgery! How 
many, gifted and trained like himself, 
would have spurned such labor! That 
Arnold cheerfully gave himself to this 
laborious and unremunerative work, de- 
voting the best of his years, and giving 
his superior abilities to duties that could 
bring no renown, and little intellectual 
satisfaction, — this fact shows that he was 
inspired by the Master’s exalted concep- 
tion of the nobility of service, and also 
directed by the modern conviction of 
the importance of popular education. 
Without ostentation, Arnold turned from 
the positions of honor that were seeking 
him and, true to his own teaching that 
the path of service is the way to the 
kingdom, he addressed himself to the 
inspection of schools, glad to set the 
famp of his culture in the obscurest 
places, that a little more light might fall 
upon dark spots. Out of his general 
work in behalf of education came two of 
his books, “The Universities of Ger- 
many,’ and “ Popular Education in 
France.” 

Before speaking of what may be called 
Mr. Arnold’s chief contribution to the 
civilization of this century, I wish to say 
one word respecting the American epi- 
sode which occurred near the close of 
his life. His visit to America as a lec- 
turer was a positive injury to his repu- 
tation and influence; not because he 
lacked the graces of oratory, but because 
he was unskilful in his manner of putting 
what he had to say. He undertook, in 
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particular, a difficult task when he con- 
sented to present an estimate of Emer- 
son to a Boston audience, especially so 
soon after the great man’s death. That 
he was met with rebuke instead of 
applause is not strange, when we consider 
the structure of his address. He took 
nearly two thirds of his time to state what 
Emerson was not, in order to show more 
clearly by contrast wherein Emerson’s 
real greatness lay. But this long list of 
negatives so disheartened his hearers 
that when he did come to say, “ Emer- 
son’s Essays are, 1 think, the most impor- 
tant work done in prose during the present 
century,’’ nobody heeded his words. He 
lingered so long over his criticisms, that 
what was meant for genuine and hearty 
praise fell upon ears that would not listen, 
and the audience carried away the im- 
pression that Emerson had been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. What 
Arnold intended as highest praise im- 
pressed people as a condemnation. It 
was a grave blunder in his method of 
statement. It has never seemed to me 
that Arnold’s interpretation of Emerson 
was remarkably brilliant or his estimate 
especially noteworthy; but a careful 
reading of his lecture does show that 
Arnold intended to place Emerson among 
the few sublime spirits of humanity, and 
we Americans have no reason to find 
fault with his estimate of our greatest 
teacher. 

The lecture on “ Numbers” which he 
gave most widely during his visit here is a 
protest against the assumption that ma- 
jorities have divine rights and supreme 
authority. He contended that society 
is always in the end saved by its diviner 
minorities, by the remnant of holy souls, 
who remain loyal to the heavenly vision ; 
by those who never pursue base ends nor 
obey popular clamor, but are ever man- 
ful in resistance to temptation and fanati- 
cism. There is truth in this lecture, and 
truth that Americans may well ponder : 
but this was not the great message which 
we expected of Arnold; it was not the 
one great truth to which his own life had 
been especially devoted. Here, again, 
he was the victim of his inexperience as 
a public speaker. People got the im- 
pression that he was an aristocrat, who 


really despised the masses and denied 
the political doctrine of human equality. 
This impression did great injustice to Mr. 
Arnold’s real position. One needs to 
read along with this lecture on“ Numbers” 
his admirable and democratic essay, “On 
Equality.”” How unlike an aristocrat, in- 
different to the people, Arnold really was, 
may be seen from the fact that for years 
he devoted himself with rare fidelity and 
difigence to humble labors in behalf of 
the masses themselves. His criticisms 
of American manners and _ institutions 
unduly exasperated the ordinary Ameri- 
can, because they were taken apart from 
their real connections in Mr. Arnold’s 
mind. ‘The sting is taken out of them 
when we remember that he had already 
passed severer judgments upon his own 
people. Our devotion to the superlative 
gave Mr. Arnold offence, and it is a 
fault that ought to bring us shame. This 
being our grave limitation, we resented 
his just criticism of it; while his true and 
generous praise, spoken in moderation, 
as became the apostle of Hellenism, 
seemed insipid to some Americans, whose 
taste has been destroyed by living so long 
upon extravagant superlatives. Many 
have assumed that he was not the friend 
of democratic institutions because he so 
vigorously condemned the spirit of “ doing 
merely as one likes,” and because he in- 
vented the term “ Philistine” to desig- 
nate those who represent this spirit in 
cruel and coarse manifestations. 

Matthew Arnold was the warm friend 
of liberty; but he wished to see along 
with liberty, refinement and self-surrender 
to noble ideals of public good, — free- 
dom tempered by the consciousness of 
social unity and enthusiasm for philan- 
thropic enterprise; and while he was 
severe with the Philistines, all who are 
given to coarse pretence, to mere mate- 
rialism of life, to the subjection of cul- 
ture to a low utility, this severity sprang 
from_his abounding love of the people, 
whose lives he wished to see lighted up 
by purer sentiments and nobler ideals. 

There still remains for us to consider 
the central element in Matthew Arnold’s 
message and influence, — his work as a 
teacher of life, the prophet of a religion 
as large as the circle of life and as fresh 
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and rational as modern science; as the 
advocate of a culture that shall be the 
friend and associate of spiritual religion ; 
and as the champion of an ideal of civ- 
ilization in which moral sentiment is 
wedded to intellectual power, and in 
which zeal for liberty goes hand in hand 
with enthusiasm for humane service. 

It was in this capacity that Arnold 
coined so many of those happy phrases 
that have become a universal currericy. 
No other man in this generation has 
scattered abroad so many _ luminous, 
suggestive, and liberating phrases, that 
have passed with creative power into the 
intellectual life of the world. From Em- 
erson proceeds a greater character- 
force ; from Darwin, a mightier scientific 
revolution ; from Martineau, a profounder 
philosophy of life ; but none of these has 
dropped so many fertilizing phrases upon 
the mind of this age. Mr. Arnold pos- 
sessed a rare faculty for seizing upon a 
great life-truth, or historical principle, 
and giving it so perfect a literary ex- 
pression that it winged itself everywhere 
as a messenger of light. The phrase, 
“ Conduct is three fourths of life,’’ has 
become a positive addition to the moral 
resources of humanity. It represents no 
new discovery, but it gives a fresh and 
dynamic expression to a great truth 
which had been too often overlooked by 
religious teachers. Such a phrase goes 
everywhere; we meet it in the new 
books ; every man who rises to deliver a 
fresh message shows in the tone and 
temper of his thought that he has looked 
at life from this point of view. So of the 
phrase, “Religion is morality touched 
with emotion,’ a happy description, 
which associates in one conception eth- 
ical law and religious feeling, to the bet- 
terment of both piety and morals. Ar- 
nold’s definition of God as “ the Power 
not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness,” has helped a great many to think 
in a very real way about God, who had 
found no satisfaction in our conventional 
phrases. So also his striking character- 
ization of the essential spirit of Jesus as 
“ mildness and sweet reasonableness” 
has invested the personality of Jesus 
with fresh interest to thousands, and en- 
larged the ministry of Jesus among men. 


The description of the work of Jesus as 
“a method of inwardness and a secret of 
self-renouncement” presents a familiar 
topic from a new point of view. The 
deadly routine of thought is broken into 
by a divine suggestiveness; the placid 
conformity that represented no real ex- 
perience is challenged to defend itself, 
and by that defence outgrows itself; the 
view of Jesus from this new angle of 
vision discloses beauties never before 
seen, and makes him a companion with 
larger helpfulness. By placing “ sweet- 
ness and light’’—a phrase borrowed 
from Swift, but made luminous by Ar- 
nold’s striking usage —over against in 
tolerance and mysticism, as the object 
alike of religion and culture, he turned 
attention and aspiration toward the 
humanities, and erected a higher stand- 
ard of excellence by which to judge both 
the church and the school. By using 
the term “ Hebraism”’ to describe the his- 
toric impulse whose uppermost idea is 
conduct, and whose power carries us to- 
wards doing, and “ Hellenism”’ to describe 
that other historic movement whose 
uppermost idea is to see things as they 
really are and whose power carries us 
toward knowing, — by the use of these 
terms, luminous names for well-known 
tendencies, he has enriched the intellec 
tual resources of the modern min 
When he contrasts the classical and the 
Christian spirit by naming the inspira 
tion of the Gospel “the muse of right 
eousness,” he illustrates without exagger- 
ating a real distinction. When we take 
into account these and other equally 
felicitous phrases which he has thrown 
off from the burning core of his spiritual 
genius and set in the large orbits of a 
literature of power, we appreciate the 
quality of his work and the extent of his 
influence. 

With this coinage of his spirit in our 
hands, what shall we say of the quality of 
his work in general? In Matthew Arnold 
two rare and fruitful factors were con 
bined, — factors - especially needed in a 
teacher of life in this century: (1) a re- 
markably clear conception of the scope 
and purport of the scientific method, and 
a perfect willingness to accept all discov- 
eries in science and scholarship; and 
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(2) adeep religious sentiment, completely 
humanized and rationalized, and _ so 
wedded to the literary spirit that he was 
able to approach religious topics free from 
dogmatic bias and to expound them with 
tact and eloquence. ‘These qualities made 
him a most effectual religious teacher. 
He welcomed all new truth, but he showed 
how the great sanctities are still untouched 
by all the discoveries made. His large 
hospitality of mind led him to speak 
words of emancipation to the clergy, while 
his moral earnestness won those alienated 
from dogmatism. No one has been more 
willing to accept the results of advanced 
Biblical scholarship, and yet he has made 
the Bible a new book to thousands. No 
one has lavished more destructive argu- 
ments upon medizval speculations, long 
loved by many as the substance of reli- 
gion, and yet he has made God an Im- 
manent Reality and Jesus a master of the 
Spirit to those who had wandered in 
darkness. 

The three great books of Matthew 
Arnold devoted especially to this realm of 
human life are, in the order of their pro- 
duction, ‘Culture and Anarchy,” “St. 
Paul and Protestantism,” and “ Literature 
and Dogma.” In the first he speaks as 
the apostle of culture. These are his 
noble words: “To walk stanchly by 
the best light one has, to be strict and 
sincere with one’s self, not to be of the 
number of those who say and do not, to 
be in earnest, this is the discipline by 
which alone man is enabled to rescue his 
life from thraldom to the passing mo- 
ment and to his bodily senses, to ennoble 
it, and to make it eternal.” It is true 
culture which enables one to do this. 
The ideal of culture, so understood, goes 
far beyond the acquisition of facts, and 
its motive far beyonc the attainment of 
any outward success. True culture “is 
an inward spiritual activity, having for its 
characters increased sweetness, increased 
light, increased life, increased sympathy.” 
Culture, as thus defined, does not divide 
people into classes, separated by pride 
and envy, but it unites and humanizes all : 
“The men of culture are the true apostles 
of equality . . . those who have a pas- 
sion for diffusing . . . for carrying from 
one end: of society to the other the best 


knowledge.” Mr. Arnold insists that 
men of culture do their duty only when 
they live for the whole community. ‘To 
know the best that has been thought and 
said in the world, — the ambition of cul- 
ture, — must go along with another aspi- 
ration: to know all these things in order 
to be of use, in order to be of service to 
the public. His wordsare: “ Perfection, 
as culture conceives it, is not possible 
while the individual remains isolated. 
The individual is required, under pain of 
being stunted and enfeebled, to carry 
others along with him in his march to- 
ward perfection, to be continually doing 
all he can to enlarge and increase the 
volume of the human stream sweeping 
thitherward.” This language in itself 
shows how broad and how wise was Mr. 
Arnold’s democracy. He goes on to 
plead: We must “ conceive of true hu- 
man perfection as a harmonious perfec- 
tion, developing all sides of our human- 
ity ; and as a general perfection, develop- 
ing all parts of our society. For if one 
member suffer, the other members must 
suffer with it; and the fewer there are 
that follow the true way of salvation, the 
harder that way is to find.” Culture, 
then, is no frivolous curiosity, no selfish 
cultivation of one’s powers, no estate of 
excellence enjoyed by one’s self, “‘ not a 
having and a resting, but a growing and 
a becoming,” in order that we may en- 
rich all and serve all. Again he says: 
“ An individual and a class, concentrat- 
ing their efforts upon their own well-being 
exclusively, do but beget troubles both 
for others and for themselves also.” 

This is a noble and a needed message ; 
and no one else has so earnestly and so 
eloquently urged these universal obliga- 
tions and social ministries of culture as 
Matthew Arnold. ‘The movement of 
University Extension and other similar 
efforts are harvests from his seed-sowing. 
He made his earnest plea for culture, but 
for a culture with conduct values, a cul- 
ture that means manhood as well as 
scholarship, and a manhood alive with 
sympathies for humanity,— trained powers 
held in readiness for the service of all men. 
He brought culture and religion close to- 
gether, holding that the aim of both, 
though by different methods, is to learn 








the truth and make the will of God pre- 
vail. Thus, in this book, “ Culture and 
Anarchy,” one of the great tonic books of 
this century, Mr. Arnold sought to 
broaden the popular conception of true 
culture ; to show its vast practical impor- 
tance and wide utilities; to inspire men 
of culture with humanitarian enthusiasm ; 
and also to demonstrate that the glory 
and permanence of a nation spring, not 
from wheat, or coal, or iron, but from its 
men of true culture. He drew attention 
also to the great fact that we must put our 
faith, not in machinery, but in that man- 
hood, born of culture, which can alone 
furnish the motive power of civilization. It 
is this culture, not the product of the 
schools alone, but of human experience, 
it is the perfection of man in his human- 
ity, which is medicinal for reforms, which 
distributes blessings, and which stands 
between society and impending anarchy. 
And along with his noble interpretation 
of culture, he sought to broaden and hu- 
manize the ideal of religion, making it 
the spiritual side of all human effort and 
the moral import of all discovered facts 
and laws. 

The most read and the most powerful 
of Mr. Arnold’s religious books, “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma,” belongs to what he 
himself so aptly called the literature of 
power. Few readers have accepted it 
all from beginning to end; some have 
turned from it in anger; but those who 
have studied it have been inspired, if 
not converted, by its freshness, its sug- 
gestiveness, and its tremendous ethical 
passion. Itis a book that has compelled 
thought; it has stirred inquiry and led 
people to dig down to the roots of their 
faith to see whether they are imbedded 
in reality; and it has been the most 
wholesome tonic that has been applied to 
religion in the past quarter of a century. 
The book’s bantering sarcasm, which 
often bites and draws blood, though one 
source of its power, seems to many ex- 
cessive. One peculiarity of Arnold’s 
style, nowhere more marked than in this 
work, is the frequency with which he 
repeats his favorite phrases. He made 
in this respect a notable departure from 
conventional methods ; and while his ex- 
periment is wonderfully successful, it 
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would not do for many to follow in his 
footsteps; a less skilful writer would in 
this way become unbearably tiresome. 
But though Mr. Arnold holds the same 
sentence again and again before our eyes, 
it is such a sentence that every time we 
look it flashes like a diamond with new 
beauty. He leads us often to the same 


general point of view, and yet every time - 


we reach it we see something new in the 
landscape. What would ordinarily be a 
fault he turns into a means of pleasure 
and edification. 

To my mind, Mr. Arnold has never 
shown his weakness more decidedly than 
in his treatment of the Puritans and the 
Dissenters. Whenever he touched these 
subjects, he became petty in his criticism 
and narrow in his spirit. He never rose 
above a certain supercilious haughtiness 
and attitude of contempt for dissent, 
which mar the character of many an 
Anglican churchman otherwise noble and 
lovable. But we can afford to overlook 
an offensive foible which the very exist- 
ence of an established religion fosters. 

The main purpose of “ Literature and 
Dogma” is to refresh and recreate 
religion by the introduction into this 
realm of the Time-Spirit, so that people 
shall use the Bible for increase of life 
rather than for dogma; that they shall 
reconceive the task of religion as a 
ministry of righteousness ; and that they 
shail learn “ mildness and sweet reason- 
ableness”’ of Jesus himself, instead of 
yoking themselves to the traditions of 
men about him. Probably few of. us 
accept his teachings as an adequate in- 
terpretation of Christianity ; many of us 
would differ in our judgments upon his 
leading ideas. But no oneelse ever made 
us feel so deeply the greatness of the 
Bible as a plea for righteousness; no 
other of our writers has enlarged our 
conception of religion to such an extent 
on the side of conduct and character ; 
no one has brought Jesus closer to us as 
a power of helpfulness for the things that 
are eternal; no one has stimulated more 
suggestions respecting the true interpre- 
tation of the phrases of popular religion, 
thereby broadening our faith, where not 
reconstructing it; no one has made 
us realize more keenly the transcendent 
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Matthew Arnold. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ELLIOTT AND FRY, LONDON. 


importance of religion, and at the same _ He leads us to a mount of vision from 
time the imperative need of a religion which we see how large an estate is true 
in touch with all humane enthusiasmsand manhood, and how mighty a power is a 
inclusive of all the discoveries of science. manly religion. 


























Gruyére Castle seen from the Sarine. 
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GRUYERE AND ITS CASTLE. 


By W. D. McCrackan. 


in Switzerland, after leaving the 

railroad at Bulle, is like turning 
from the pages of a modern newspaper 
to read a pastoral of Theocritus. 

The name Gruyére is applied to a 
mountainous district lying principally in 
the Canton of Fribourg, and traversed by 
the stream of the Sarine, from the glacier 
of the Sanetsch to 
Mount Moléson. A 
race of herdsmen 
live there, who hate 
a history all their 
own, and speak a 
Romance language 
of great antiquity. 
If at the present 
time this land of rich 
pastures is known 
the world over for 
the excellent cheese 
which it produces, in the past it was 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that the 
Counts of Gruyéres' there maintained a 
sort of miniature feudal court. In other 
words, Gruyére tells an ancient tale of 
chivalry, and a modern one of cheese. 

For the better part of five centuries 
the Counts ruled over their subjects in a 
manner which was at once patriarchal 
and pastoral. Indeed so full are local 
traditions of their mutual gayeties that 
the student is tempted to think of ancient 
Gruéyre as a veritable Dresden-China 
state. It seems as though the swains 
from the mountains must have been for- 
ever dancing with their shepherdesses, 
short-skirted, and with streaming ribbons ; 
while in their midst the ruling Count, 
himself the most assiduous gallant of 
them all, led the country dances. Of 
course in such a community mirth would 
be the main business of life ; the peasants 
would only reluctantly drive their cattle 
afield, between whiles, for a living; and 


ti enter the verdant valley of Gruyére 


*The names of the family and of the town are spelt 
with a final s. 
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of course this operatic view of life will 
not stand the test of real inquiry. Still 
when all has been said and done, enough 
remains to make the past and present of 
Gruyére seem peculiarly archaic and 
idyllic. 


It was an autumn day of more than 
ordinary beauty when the writer emerged 





The Castle in Winter. 


from the prosaic little town of Bulle to 
follow the highway which leads up, the 
valley. A few steps, and then the castle 
of Gruyéres, with a cluster of houses, 
hove in sight, perched crown-like upon a 
hill in the middle distance. ‘The white 
of these buildings was admirably sketched 
against the varying greens of the farther 
mountains ; an atmosphere of softening 
haze played upon their outlines, and lent 
the whole group the aspect of some 
old-time plaything, —so foreign to our 
modern world was it, and so perfect a bit 
of unconscious art. 

You climb to the town by the same 
ancient path which the Counts used in 
their day, then pass through a rude gate ; 
and at the end of the single street which 
the town possesses, rise the massive walls 
of the castle of Gruyéres. It is perhaps 
the most carefully restored specimen of 
feudal architecture which Switzerland 
possesses, and is hardly surpassed by 
Chillon itself for the beauty of its situation. 

In 1848 the castle, having ceased to 
be of use to the cantonal authorities, 
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Town of Gruyéres with Dents de Broc. 


was Offered for sale in a state of com- 
plete dilapidation, and purchased by a 
Genevese gentleman, M. Francois Bovy. 
The brother of the owner, M. Daniel Bovy, 
an artist who had studied under Ingres 
in Paris, devoted many years of his life 
and his entire fortune to the preservation 
and restoration of the property. In 1862 
the castle passed into the hands of M. 
Balland, a wealthy manufacturer of 
watches in Geneva, and himself an en- 
thusiastic connoisseur. ‘The latter con- 
tinued the work so conscientiously begun 
by his predecessor, until to-day he has 
succeeded in transforming his summer 
home into a real repository of local, me- 
dizeval art. 

In the castle court the breath of feu- 
dalism fills the air, and when you mount 
the broad winding stairs under massive 
arches and suddenly find yourself stand- 
ing in a Hall of Knights, the illusion is 
perfect. On the walls of this room 
Daniel Bovy painted twelve frescos, 
representing various scenes in the history 
of Gruyére, some purely legendary, and 
others strictly historical. The whole 
forms a veritable illustrated text-book. 
Although the touch of positive genius is 


not present, still the work is in every way 
admirable, especially in an age like ours 
which has allowed mural painting to fall 


into undeserved disuse. ‘The walls of 


this hall are of an extraordinary thick- 
ness, and give the windows correspond- 
ingly deep embrasures, from which de- 
lightful glimpses may be caught of the 
narrowing valley and its higher moun- 
tains. 

They will next show you the so-called 
Chamber of the Count, with its Gothic 
bed and ancient tapestries, the Chamber 
of the Countess, and also that of the fair 
Luce des Albergeux, mistress of Count 
John II., known far and wide for her 
great beauty. ‘The pieces of furniture in 
these rooms, and in others throughout the 
castle, are either genuine pieces of me- 
dizeval work, found in the castle and im- 
mediate vicinity, or else they are clever 
imitations made by a local cabinetmaker, 
whose workmanship as nearly as_ possible 
resembles that of his predecessors at 
Gruyéres. It appears that M. Balland, 
with praiseworthy conscientiousness, has 
preferred to enlist the services of local 
workmen in his restorations, in order to 
preserve the essentially rustic character 
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of his castle, even if the result be less 
polished and at times a little crude. He 
has fitted up the former torture chamber 
of the tower into an interesting little 
armory, where some trophies won by the 
Counts hang side by side with ancient 
weapons found in the neighborhood. On 
the ground floor there is a kitchen, with 
a vast fireplace, in which the traditional 
whole ox was roasted on festive occasions. 

It is perhaps remarkable that this cas- 
tle of Gruyéres, representing as it does 
the ideal of a purely Alpine feudal dwell- 
ing, and set apart to contain as complete 
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ing the panels of the little drawing-room. 
There it is that Corot has left three oval 
pieces, two simple groups of trees in his 
unmistakable style, and a little imaginary 
view of Gruyéres, which to-day are almost 
as valuable as the castle itself. Other 
panels are by such men as Baron, Fran- 
cais, Leleux, Menn, and Salzmann, and 
the whole forms a picture gallery which 
it would be difficult to equal elsewhere, 
and perhaps impossible to duplicate. 


Taken all in all, the record of the fam- 
ily of Gruyéres is exceptionally pictur- 





Hall of Knights 


as possible a collection of local medizval 
art, should at the same time possess any- 
thing so modern as a superb set of panels 
by French masters of ourown time. M. 
Daniel Bovy, it appears, was in the habit 
of inviting artist friends of his student 
days in Paris to visit him in his feudal 
retreat. Many of them contributed towards 
the work of beautifying the castle by paint- 


esque, and not particularly discreditable, 
as feudal families go. Their race was 
full of the knightly virtues and_ follies. 
Warlike, but generous to the Church, per- 
petually involved in adventures which 
were considered amusing in those good 
old days, but would now, of course, bring 
them into the divorce courts, they were 
after all beloved by the simple peasants 
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Salon with Painted Panels, showing the Corot Panel 


through all their escapades. Certainly 
they dwelt among them in a manner 
which was almost democratic. 

The first documentary mention of the 
country dates from 923, when a certain 
Count Turimbert, of the county of Ogo, 
is recorded in a deed of transfer. At 
that time the land of Gruyére formed 
part of the Kingdom of Upper Burgundy. 
Ogo seems to be a Romance corruption of 
the German Hochgau, and has survived 


in a slightly modified form in the name 
of Chateau d’Oex. Gruyére is not de- 
rived from the word gre, a crane, as me- 
dizval legend makers were wont to assert, 
but from the title of Gruyer, meaning 
one who has a right to the use of forests. 

On more than one occasion the war- 
like Counts stepped forth from their 
mountain castle to take part in the world’s 
history. Several of them went off to the 
Crusades. A Knight John of Gruyéres, 
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brother to the ruling Count of his day, 
served under Edward III. of Eng- 
land and the Black Prince in the French 
wars. ‘Then there was Count Louis, who 
distinguished himself at the battle of 
Morat, fighting as an ally of the Swiss 
Confederates against Charles, the Bold, 
of Burgundy. 

But the home life of these Alpine 
knights possesses a charm which is quite 
distinct from their military achievements. 
For, if they were warlike while abroad, in 
Gruyére itself they settled down again 
into jovial, domestic ways, and devoted 


themselves to the difficuit task of keep- 
ing their estates intact from the encroach- 
ments of their powerful neighbors, the 
free cities of Bern and Fribourg. 

It was Count Peter V. who kept a 
court fool, Girard Chalamala by name, 
a local character, whose exploits form the 
subject of many traditions. A house of 
peculiar appearance stands on the village 
street near the entrance to the castle. 
The facade is decorated with grotesque 
figures, and a gargoyle of more than 
usual hideousness projects from the roof. 
This dwelling is known as the house of 
Chalamala. M. Victor Tissot, the author 
of that charming work, “Unknown 





Chamber of the Count. 


Switzerland,” in which one of the best 
chapters is devoted to Gruyére, bought 
the place, in order to preserve it intact as 
an historical curiosity. 

Chalamala, it is said, instituted a 
Court of Folly. All the gossip and 
scandal of the castle was completely ven- 
tilated at its sittings, and judgment 
was passed upon the delinquents who 
were so unfortunate as to be found out 
in their intrigues. All the details of 
carnival, of the sieges of the Castle of 
Love, and all the mad freaks and prac- 
tical jokes in which Chalamala de- 


> \ 





lighted, were arranged by the Court of 
Folly. The Count was allowed to attend, 
but without his spurs, because on one 
occasion he had kicked the impertinent 
fool for some more than ordinarily per- 
sonal pleasantry. When the wine came 
on the table, Chalamala was wont to 
make his appearance also. He would 
entertain the guests with his saliies and 
with improvised verses on the exploits of 
bygone Counts of Gruyéres. Even in 
his last will and testament this incor- 
rigible jester could not refrain from per- 
petrating a joke, for, with delightful 
irony, he left the Count his mask, his 
bonnet, his staff, and—his debts. A 
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copy of this will hangs framed in one of 
the halls of the castle. 

Not to dwell too long on the history 
of the family of Gruyéres, let us turn 
briefly to the final catastrophe which 
drove Michel, the last of the Counts, 
from the home of his ancestors. He 
passed for one of the handsomest knights 
of his day. An ancient couplet in the 
local patois describes him thus : — 


“Vé la, Michel, li preux, li beaux; 
Fleur de tous aultres damoiseaux.” 


After a youth spent at the court of 
Francis I. of France in the capacity of a 
page, he entered upon a career of adven- 
ture and folly, which finally made him 
bankrupt. It has been estimated that 
the sum of his own debts, and of those 
which he had inherited, represented a 
total of no less than 1,500,000 francs in 
modern money. At one time he appealed 
to his subjects, and certain districts of 
Gruyére agreed to stand as security for 
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cause. In 1553 a board of arbitration, 
appointed to settle the difficulties be- 
tween himself and his creditors, awarded 
his estates to Bern and Fribourg, the 
principal claimants, and then decreed 
his banishment. His subjects were 
ordered to transfer their allegiance to 
their new citizen masters, which they 
did after a fashion, with many lamenta- 
tions over the fall of their ancient 
Counts. Michel died in 1576, and 
the last piece of news concerning him 
which has come down to us, is that a 
creditor was still pursuing him. It was 
a lamentable ending, but one typical 
of many another noble house in Switzer- 
land, where the rising tide of democ- 
racy brooked no feudal barriers in its 
path. 


The modern population of Gruyére 
has discarded the picturesque costume 
of older days, along with other traces of 
a past which, however charming it may 
































A Street of Gruyére. 


a large sum. But nothing availed to 
check his ruin, not even his marriage to 
a wealthy widow of the nobility of Savoy, 
who devoted her whole fortune to his 


seem in the retrospect, must have had 
its own peculiar evil aspects. But in 
point of popular character very little 
change seems to have taken place. 
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If there is 
pastoral people have never ceased to be 
fond, even to excess, it is dancing. There 
used to be a native dance called the 
coraule, which was probably related to a 
similar one in Provence, both being evi- 


anything of which this 


dently derived from the Greek xopds. 
During the rule of Count Antoine a 
coraule is said to have started one Sun- 
day evening on the castle terrace with 
seven people, and, winding up the val- 
ley, to have gathered participants at every 
hamlet, until it finished ‘Tuesday morning 
with seven hundred, at Saanen. It is 
this incident which the poet Uhland has 
celebrated in his short piece, entitled 
“ Der Graf von Greyers.” 

On the day of the writer’s visit to 
Gruyére, a local fé/e chanced to be in full 
swing, one of those numerous open-air jol- 
lifications which the people call dénzchons. 
There was a gathering of enthusiastic 
dancers from all the country side. Every 
inn which respected itself had erected 
a platform, where heavy-footed couples 
revolved with that deep solemnity which 
characterizes rustic dancers the world 
over. A few musicians, purple ‘in the 
face, and with much show of exertion, 
were extracting well-meant but some- 
what trying music from their instruments. 
At the close of every dance there would 
be a rush to the inn for a glass of wine, 
whence loud shouts of laughter pro- 
claimed that these modern herdsmen 
and their sweethearts were as apprecia- 
tive of a practical joke as their ancestors, 
the contemporaries of Chalamala, the 
prince of fools. 

In fact on the train from Romont to 
3ulle a young fellow in a blue blouse did 
his very best to sustain the reputation of 
his race for gallantry. Being already in 
his cups, although the holiday had but 
barely begun, he made the round of the 
car, and voluntered to kiss every woman 
in it. He did, indeed, succeed in carry- 
ing out his intention in more than one 
quarter, and was still actively engaged 
when the train stopped at Bulle. 

A certain gay spirit of raillery, of good- 
natured satire, also pervades the litera- 
ture of Gruyére. It is refreshing to meet 
anything so naively artistic as that little 
classic of the country, the “ Ranz des 


Vaches,”’ amid the somewhat barren fields 
of Swiss delles-letires. It has the local 
flavor, and savors of the soil which pro- 
duced it, without being devoid of delicate 
touches. One does not know what to 
admire most in this rustic masterpiece, 
the pure, pastoral quality of the music, so 
sombre, yet spontaneous, the gentle irony 
of some of the couplets, or the rhythm of 
the refrains. 

The “Ranz des Vaches” may be 
translated as the “ March of the Cows,” 
and refers to the annual migration of the 
cattle in spring from the valleys to the 
summer pastures on the mountains. 
Many parts of German Switzerland have 
such KXiihreihen of their own, notably 
Appenzell, but the version current in 
Gruyére has become more widely known 
than any other. It is too long to repro- 
duce here entirely, consisting, as it does, 
of nineteen couplets with two recurring 
refrains. But the first couplet in the 
original patois, and in the French transla- 
tion, with the two refrains, will suffice to 
give an idea of the spirit of the thing : — 


“1, Lés-j-armailli' di Colombetté? 
Dé bon matin she shon léva 
Ah! ha! ah! ha! 
Liauba !* liauba! por aria.” 


“1, Les vachers des Colombettes 

De bon matin se sont levés. 
Ah! ha! ah! ha! 

Vaches! vaches! pour (vous) traire.” 
FirsT REFRAIN. 

“ Venez toutes, 

Blanches et noires, 

Rouges et étoilées, 

Jeunes et autres; 

Sous un chéne, 

Oi je vous trais; 

Sous un tremble, 

Oi je fais cailler (le lait).” 
SECOND REFRAIN. 
“Celles qui portent une sonnaille 
Vont les premiéres, 

Les toutes noires 
Vont les derniéres.” 


The couplets go on to relate how the 
herdsmen and their cattle are stopped by 
a torrent, how they take counsel, and how 
Pierre goes to knock at the door of the 
curé to ask him to say mass for them. 
The curé says they must make him a 


* Herdsmen, probably derived from Latin armenta- 
rius. 

? Certain rich pastures at the foot of Mount Moléson. 

> An endearing call for cows. 
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cheese, if they wish to cross; “but you 
must not skim the cream from it,” he 
adds warningly. Pierre suggests that the 
curé send his maidservant for the cheese, 
but the churchman has his doubts. “ My 
maid is too pretty ; you might perchance 
keep her.” Pierre keeps up this banter- 
ing strain by rejoining that he need not 
fear, they would have to confess to him, 
if they did kiss her too much, and with a 
sly thrust at ecclesiastical failings finally 
urges “for taking of the goods of the 
Church, we should never be forgiven.” 
With that the curé yields, bids Pierre god- 
speed, and promises to say an Ave Maria. 
After that there is no difficulty in cross- 
ing, and the herd gives twice as much milk 
as usual that day. 

The melody which accompanies these 
words is very ancient and was originally 
played on a shepherd’s pipe or hautbois. 
Indeed its pronouncedly pastoral quality 
almost demands a wood instrument. 


One lingers regretfully upon the castle 
terrace, when the time for departure has 
come. ‘The gray Sarine curls plainwards 
to Bulle, where a massive tower rises above 
the red roofs: on the right are the jagged 
Dents de Broc, on the left the Moléson, 
which the guidebooks like to call the 
Rigi of Western Switzerland; and from 
the valley at one’s feet comes ever 
and anon the haphazard jingling of cow 
bells, mingled with the cry of some at- 
tendant avmailii, or the barking of farm 
dogs. 

As I turned to go, the merrymakers 
were still dancing at the little inn on the 
corner, where the path diverges which 
mounts to the castle. It was all very 
modern perhaps, and yet the air seemed 
full of some Old World melody. It was as 
though the shepherds of the past, up there 
on the summer pastures, were piping an 
ancient pastoral to their beloved land 
Gruyére. 


PIP Fis 


ARBOR VITAE. 


By William P. Mc Kenzie. 


TREE on the Norland coast — 
A green tree —loved a rose ; 


So glad were the days together, 
In the mellow and soft June weather, 
Who thought of December snows? 


He gave her shelter and shade ; 

She yielded him perfume sweet ; — 
But the northeast winds grew bolder, 
And the long, dark nights grew colder, 

Till she lay in death at his feet. 


And the green tree yet lives on, 
Lives on, and mourns for the rose ; 

He sees glad North-lights trailing, 

But the wind through his boughs makes wailing 
For the dead love under the snows. 
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No, 4, Bumstead Place. 


IN AND ABOUT OLD BUMSTEAD PLACE. 


By Kate Gannett Wells. 


still a garden city, when Summer 

Street was a bower of shade, and 
the fountain played in Franklin Street, 
there nestled in the heart of the city, 
between Hamilton Place and Bromfield 
Street, a green nook known as Bumstead 
Place, where is now the Music Hall. Two 
hundred years before then it was spoken 
of contemptuously as “land on Common 
Street,” now Tremont Street, very much 
as modern boys and girls speak of the 
hollows and vacant lots off the main 
thoroughfares, where they delight to make 
dirt pies in summer and to skate in 
winter. In 1637 it was the property of 
Daniel Maude, “ a serious and peaceable 
man,” the schoolmaster of the Latin 
School on School Street, for whose main- 
tenance subscribers gave from four shil- 
lings to ten pounds each. Perhaps it was 
owing to irregular payments that within 
six years he sold it to one Edmund Jacklin. 
About a hundred years later it came into 
the possession of Major Adino Paddock, 
a well-known London coachmaker, who 
made not only “ coaches and chariots for 
the gentry of Boston and the surrounding 
country,” but also “ chairs.’”” ‘These were 
not furniture, as the word would now 
imply, but chaises, whose pictures alone 
remain on antique blue china, upon 
which the State House looms up in amaz- 
ing perspective, with a chaise hitched to 
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| Poe years ago, when Boston was 


a post in the fence, while its owner goes 
up the steps as legislator. 

Paddock’s shop was close to Long 
Acre, as ‘Tremont Street was then called, 
but he built his house a little farther off, 
opposite the Granary Burying Ground, 
and brooded over his vision of the future 
Boston as a great and shady city, for 
which he helped to provide by planting 
in front of the graveyard a row of elms, 
long known as Paddock’s elms on Pad- 
dock’s mall. Carefully did he watch 
them, “ darting across the street and vig- 
orously shaking any idle boy who was 
making free with the sacred saplings.” 
Alas, not long since civic vandalism 
destroyed those noble trees, and now the 
sun beats down upon the unprotected 
crowd who gather there to take the 
electric cars and horse cars to their 
homes! Paddock was an ardent Tory, 
and in 1776 left his coach yard, his trees, 
and his hopes, and fled with the Royalists 
to serve British aristocracy on less demo- 
cratic ground. 

His estate fell into the hands of a 
brother coachmaker, Thomas Bumstead, 
whose name as found in Boston’s first di- 
rectory is spelt with the letter P. Here 
he lived with a Jona. Simpson, in wooden 
buildings, —a man of genial simplicity 
and old-fashioned courtesy to his em- 
ployers, steadfastly wearing the then al- 
most disused knee-breeches, and gave his 
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name to the “land” henceforth known as 

3umstead Place. Either he or his son 
John converted the coach-builder’s yard 
into brick residences, the first one being 
occupied in 1810 by George Cabot, a 
prominent leader of the Massachusetts 
Federalists. 
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wall, hidden by clambering woodbines. 
Above their roots grew flowering bushes 
and lowly violets. Each neighbor tended 
his own bit of garden; but all watered 
the big cherry-tree at the end of the 
Place, and all claimed the right to its 
cherries. In the early morning the 




















Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett. 
FROM A CRAYON DRAWING BY ROWSE. 


The upper and lower entrances to the 
Place were barred by tall iron gates, 
through which the equipages of society, 
the grocer’s wagon, the physician’s chaise, 
and the funeral hearse were admitted 
only when they sought one of the houses. 
Opposite the dwellings ran a high brick 


mothers gathered round it for family talk 
about household matters. In the late 
afternoon the men, in long loose dressing- 
gowns, made of calico or bombazine, sat 
under its shade, reading the paper. Just 
beyond the tree, the Place widened into 
a big square, leading into Central Court, 
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which is now the Winter Street entrance to the Music Hall. 
Here lived John Bumstead, princely “merchant on the 
wharf,” of the firm of Bumstead & Trot, in a large, square A 
house with high granite steps, fronting a big garden and a 
summer house, spacious enough for parties, the common |, 
playground of the boys and girls of the Place, and where 
John Bumstead was a 
tall, spare man, who always wore a dress coat, silk hat, black 
After many years he let his resi- 
dence for a boarding-house to Mrs. Batchelor, and the glory 


some of them learnt their A, B, C. 
stock, and high collar. 


of the flowers and the shade of the 
summer house lessened, until he sold 
the estate in 1851, and the present 
Music Hall was erected upon it. 

Long after the Great Organ re- 
sounded through Music Hall and out 
into the Place, giving the dwellers 
therein free concerts, the high brick 
wall of the Bromfield House remained 
at the end of the Place. So famous 
are the annals of this hotel that even 
a chance mention of its name makes 
eloquent the men still living, who were 
once its guests. It was built on the 
site of the house of Mr. William Aspin- 
wall, whose garden extended from 
Washington Street to Tremont Street. 
The estate subsequently went to a Mr. 
Whiting, and from him to Edward 
Bromfield. It was finally bought of 
Mr. Samuel Eliot, to whom it had fallen 
through inheritance, by Col. Selden 
Crockett, who came there in 1844, and, 
after living two years as a tenant, pre- 
ferred to be a landed proprietor. In 
1708, Bromfield Street was only Raw- 
son’s Lane, “ narrow, dark, and dirty.” 
Great was Boston’s pride when it became 
Bromfield Lane, and then, in 1828, “ our 
pleasant Bromfield Street, with the costly 
and magnificent Temple of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society”? near by. 
The first house was called the “ Indian 
Queen Tavern”; the name of the Brom- 
field House being given to it later in 
memory of the Bromfield family. In 
the days of the Crocketts, Col. Selden 
Crockett and his son, S. Frank Crockett, 
its great courtyard was renowned for 
the vehicles of all kinds which drove 
into it from the suburbs and the city 
proper. In this yard was a wonderful 
well, concerning which Mr. Sumner, a 
provision dealer of great local fame 
for his fresh and salted meats, always de- 
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The Paddock Elms. 


clared that “one bucket of water from 
Crockett’s well made better brine than 
two buckets of Cochituate.” The hotel 
also had a cupboard, which answered all 
the purposes of a bar; for in those days 
“one might as well have a house without 
a roof as a hotel without a bar”; but it 
was abandoned long before the hotel was 
closed. Mrs. Crockett herself presided 
over all internal affairs, with matronly 
grace and old-fashioned New England 
order. Neither French dishes nor “ am- 
biguous entrées” ever garnished the 
table. Such dinners were given as would 
put to shame our modern cooking schools, 
— boiled salt fish with pork scraps, (oh, 
the delight of mixing it up on one’s plate 
with beets and carrots, and then eating 
it, hot, savory, juicy!) hashed calfs head 
and dropped eggs, corned beef and cab- 
bage, cottage pudding and cranberry pie ! 
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Apropos of the puddings, a story is told 
of Hon. J. M. S. Williams, then member 
of Congress from Cambridge, who 
came to the Bromfield House to dinner, 
and when he read “ Bread Pudding” on 
the bill of fare, objected. Oh,” said 
Mrs. Crockett, “I know what you mean. 
Our bread pudding is always made from 
the fresh loaf.” ‘Then and ever after he 
ate it greedily. 

Rarely does Boston get ahead of New 
York. Even its birthright of baked 
beans and brown bread is travestied. 
But once New York’s Fifth Avenue 
Hotel was obliged to submit to serving 
Col. Crockett’s original baked beans 
and brown bread, steaming hot, to a 
party of Boston merchants, who, when in 
New York, ordered them to be sent on 





Col. Seldon Crockett. 


for their Sunday breakfast from the 
Bromfield House by the Saturday-night 
train, protected by close coverings. 

Col. Crockett often stood at his front 
door on Bromfield Street, welcoming 
his guests and leading them to the 
dining-room, where he carved. He 
was a man of undeviating honor, true 
patriotism, and quick kindliness, “‘a good 
man to tie to,” as many a one said who 
sought his aid. This house was the dinner 
centre of the old-fashioned Jacksonian 
Democracy. Franklin Pierce, Caleb Cush- 
ing, Col. Isaac O. Barnes, —called the 
Sidney Smith of America, — Hon. Geo. 





S. Hillard, Judge George P. Sanger, 
Martin P. Kennard, and many others 
were constantly there; even Gov. An- 
drew said that the best relief he obtained 
from his duties at the State House was 
the mid-day dinner at Col. Crockett’s. 
At the farewell dinner, April 7, 1869, 
when the house was closed forever, B. P. 
Shillaber wrote an ode called “ ‘The Old 
Bromfield House,” which was sung to the 
tune of “Auld Lang Syne.’’ Ex-Presi- 
dent Pierce’s health was drunk in native 
American wines, Peleg W. Chandler, 
Charles L. Woodbury, Mr. Frank Crock- 
ett, and many others speaking in witty or 
in tender ways, — for Col. Crockett had 
died in Laconia, N. H., the previous 
year. ‘Through the courtesy of his son- 
in-law, Mr. S. S. Blanchard, many of 
these details have been obtained. 

Long before these events took place, 
what was then known as Bromfield Lane, 
compared with the seclusion of Bumstead 
Place, was like a peep into the big world, 
for out of it led Province Court to the 





Mrs. Crockett. 


Province House. Though every vestige 
of royalty had disappeared, children trod 
the pavements with eager trembling, lest 
somehow a shred of Lady Eleanor’s man- 
tle, through which the smallpox first came 
to Boston, might yet be floating in the air ; 
and when they emerged from the right- 
angled passageways and still found them- 
selves healthy, they would shout, half in 
glee, half in disappointment, “ Haven't 
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got it yet!” Nearly opposite the court 
was the rambling studio of Thomas Ball 
Hughes, the sculptor, whose bronze statue 
of Bowditch at Mount Auburn still perpet- 
uates his fame, and whose poker drawings, 
the amusement of his idle hours, were 
sought by all who knew him. 

At the head of the lane, at the corner 
of Tremont Street, was Uncle John Gil- 
bert’s grocery store, as he was 
familiarly called by the boys 
to whom he gave gingernuts. 
He paid a rent of $600 for 
what now brings more than 
$6,000. When the lane or 
street was widened, about 
1837, his store was moved 
back on cannon-balls, by a 
Mr. Brown, — the first time a 
brick building had been so 
treated in the city. Great 
was the public excitement 
over this feat, and countless 
were the small packages Gil- 
bert sold to the bystanders, 
who were eager to buy some- 
thing in a moving store. Over 
the store was the office of 
“ Littell’s Living Age,” which 
then ranked next to ‘12 four 
great English magazines. Of 
equal importance with the 
moving of the store, at least 
to boys and girls, was the ad- 
vent of Horace Mann as a 
boarder in Bumstead Place. 
In spite of his kindly smilie, 
his tall stalwart figure was a 
terror unto them as he wan- 
dered up and down the Place 
in meditation. Would he 
send the truant officer after 
them, or in the cause of edu- 
cation was he inventing some 
fresh penalty for their igno- 
rance? 

The Place was sanctified, 
however, by the long abode 
in it of a frail and patient invalid. At 
first she ran in and out of the neighbors’ 
houses in gentle merriment; then she 
sat on the doorstep, while the children 
picked for her the earliest cherries or 
the brightest leaves of the woodbine ; by 
and by she lay on her cot close to the 


low front window. Still they gathered 
round her with peanuts or lozenges, for 
which she thanked them as she laid 
them aside. ‘They read her newspaper 
jokes, at which she tried to laugh for 
their sakes, and poems and _ stories, 
which made her eyes shine and which 
she loved. No boy ever did a rough 


deed, no girl ever spoke a mean word, 








The Bromfield House. 


while her gentle influence hovered over 
them. 

The longest house on the Place, with 
three front doors, was Number Four. The 
garret was its wonder. In it were chests 
more than six feet deep, which were 
always kept full, lest children should use 
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them for hiding 
places in imitation 
of Ginevra. There 
was a large green 
box filled with yellow 
manuscripts, most of 
which are now shel- 
tered at Yale College 
and known as the 
Stiles papers,—a 
storehouse of co- 
lonial information 
and of three genera- 
tions of sermons. Of 
silks and laces in this 
attic there were 
none, for the occu- 
pants were descend- 
ants of the Puritans 
and of Jeffersonian 
simplicity at that. 
But there was an L 
to it, which was used 
as a carpenter’s 
shop, a boy’s hermit 
den, and a place for private theatricals of 
a moral character, in which figured a mini- 
ature plaster-of-Paris church. Within it 
could be placed a candle, which when lit 
imparted to its windows of mica a sunset 
glow. On the back of the steeple hung 
a tiny bell, which invited to the mar- 
riage of dolls, the girl doll always being 
jerked upwards when the word “obey” 
in the marriage service was spoken. Full 
of dramatic effect and virtuous precept 
was the story of Jack the Giant Killer, 
enacted in a theatre made of a small box. 
One side of it was covered with oiled 
paper, behind which moved paper pup- 
pets, by means of long sticks that were 
handled by the children as Jack climbed 
the stalk of artificial vines. In those days 
toy shops had not become occasions for 
rivalry in gifts nor a check upon imagina- 
tion. Boys and girls invented their games 
and made their toys. 

Better than the attic was the long 
woodshed, where rougher sports could 
be indulged in, where there were mys- 
terious sounds, and where beggars (not 
yet degenerated into modern tramps), 
having transgressed the boundary, peered 
between the slats. One day the young 
girl of the family chanced to see an 





Horace Mann 


old man carrying a 
large bundle slip- 
ping along through 
the woodshed. 
With the impulse of 
respect and helpful- 
ness to old age, 
which she had been 
taught to cultivate, 
—for neither feel- 
ing came naturally, 
— she opened the 
door and assisted 
his tottering steps. 
They became rapid 
as soon as he was 
outside. At the 
same instant she 


feminine despair ; 
for the servants who 
had been arranging 
chairs for a Bible 


FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY SOUTHWORTH AND HAWES, class at the farther 


end of the house re- 
turned and found their finery stolen. The 
old man had evidently calculated upon 
the length of the dwelling, and accom- 


plished his deed accordingly. Even if 


he had been caught he would have been 
forgiven, for No. 4 was known far and 
wide as a shelter for all who needed 
compassion. 

Here lived Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett, 


defender of Unitarian faith, organizer of 


its activities, and individualist in self- 
sacrifice and kindness. His house was 
the parish home. At that time it would 
have been impious to have eaten even 
Washington pie in a vestry, and scalloped 
oysters were unknown in church circles. 
Whatever religious sociability was desir- 
able must be solemnized in the minister’s 
house. Here met the ladies’ sewing 
circle, to which, as life grew freer, gentle- 
men were admitted at teatime. Young 
men, however, were skittish in regard to 
these teas; yet as it was advisable that 
their interest should be aroused in church 
extension, if not in theological creed, it 
was decided at one of them that at the 
next circle tea there should be dancing. 
So they came. The square dance began 
(round dances were not for sewing 
circles), when a dear old lady, a very 


heard screams of 
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mother in Israel, stole silently up-stairs, 
seated herself by the oil lamp, and knit- 
ted in solitude for the poor until the 
serving of Baal ceased below. But she 
was not content in her retirement; prog- 
ress awoke in her soul. Perhaps that 
very square dance might help young men 


into heaven; it was not for her to gain-* 


say the modern workings of Providence. 
At the following sewing circle she watched 
the dancers, and felt herself greatly bene- 
fited thereby. ' 

Women then were more divided by 
age than by social rank. So there was 
the married ladies’ Bible class, which 
studied Old Testament prophecy, and 
the unmarried ladies’ class, which took 
up the Epistles, and the young girls’ 
class, which was confined to the Gospels. 
It would have been a Biblical if not a 
logical impropriety if they had all been 
in one class, though it would have saved 
time,—only there was plenty of time 
forty years ago. Why the ladies’ Bibles 
were kept during the summer in a ward- 
robe, where hung rows of camphor-bags, 
was an annual mystery, for théir intrinsic 
value should have protected them from 
moths. But regularly did the ladies, 
who attended the first class in the fall, 
sneeze in turn as each read her verse. 

Anniversary week was the great week 
of the year, when both Orthodox and 
Liberal came to Boston as to the New 
Jerusalem. It was always ushered in by 
a ministerial tea at the house of the oldest 
and most prominent minister in each de- 
nomination. To No. 4 there came the 
courtly New York ministers, and the 
gentle country pastors, whose shining 
broadcloath told of their daily economies. 
All were welcome, and feasted on cream- 
of-tartar biscuit, sliced tongue, Chater’s 
muffins, and cream-cakes, with an occa- 
sional sandwich. Absorbed in discus- 
sion, these earnest men forgot the nature 
of cream-cakes, and as they talked the 
“filling’’ dropped downwards like oil 
from Aaron’s beard. Greater than the 
innovation of square dances at the sewing 
circle was the gradual substitution of 
salads and oysters for this simple fare. 

Simple too were the ministerial din- 
ners, when the long dining-table was 
stretched diagonally across the room, 


that it might hold just one more brother, 
— perhaps a very simple-minded minis- 
ter, who brought his wife along with him, 
patient in face and slight in frame as 
himself. Where now in the city could 
such dinners be found, — consisting of a 
huge fillet of veal, potatoes, and spinach, 
a ground-rice pudding and custards? In 
later years, soup, fish, and coffee were 
added; but the table talk was never 
more eloquent than in those days of 
primitive plainness. They were dinners 
noted far and wide. Sometimes a friendly 
parishioner, anxious for the gastronomic 
reputation of his minister, sent roast beef 
and asparagus, that the last dinner of 
the week might be better than the first. 

Though there were then no women 
ministers, there were visiting women. 
Two of these, who were to be sheltered 
over night, examined a four-post bed- 
stead, and, observing its width, brought 
back with them from the evening prayer- 
meeting a third occupant. Their free- 
dom of action was accepted as a species 
of natural religion. Such was Boston hos- 
pitality. 

Next to anniversary week came 
Thanksgiving week, when the market- 
men brought the bouncing turkey for the 
widow with the seven children, and the 
small turkey for the solitary old maid, 
and when the cook baked innumerable pies 
of the three hereditary varieties, — apple, 
pumpkin, squash. ‘To these were added 
the cranberry pie, with its strips of paste 
placed crosswise over the plate, “in 
memory of the rack in which the baby 
Christ was born,” whispered the Catholic 
cook, who only in this way could surrep- 
titiously honor Christmas. As she grew 
older and more devout, she was allowed 
to add mince pies to her larder, for she 
felt the Christmas tendency in the air and 
hoped to see the day when Christmas 
wreaths would hang in Congregational 
homes. Meanwhile she helped the min- 
ister to reweigh and label the turkeys and 
to send them off with appropriate pies to 
lonely homes. After the scales of justice 
and charity had been adjusted began the 
writing of the sermon for one of the two 
days in the year when it was permissible 
to preach mild politics, an opportunity of 
which each minister gladly availed himself. 
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Between these two holy weeks of the 
twelve months came the June week of 
fragrant white roses, which were culled 
from the rose vine over No. 4, and the Oc- 
tober week of grapes, when more than a 
bushel were picked, brushed and sent off 
to the sick and to friends who did not 
have the joy of living in a flowering Place. 

Next to Thanksgiving ranked New- 
Year’s day as the season of family rejoic- 
ing; for Congregational polity still pre- 
vented any observance of Christmas or 
Easter, which a conservative Unitarian 
would have considered as a breach of 
trust, a silent acceptance of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. And yet conservative Uni- 
tarianism sooner than Trinitarian Ortho- 
doxy joined with Catholicism and Epis- 
copacy in making Christmas the gladdest 
day of the year, outrivalling Thanksgiv- 
ing. But forty years ago, among the de- 
scendants of the Puritans, Christmas was 
as solemn an occasion as Fast day, the 
second political Sunday of the year ; only 
on that latter day one was compelled to 
go to church, and on the former one need 
not. The dinner of both days was cold 
corned beef and Indian whey pudding ; 
though why that should have been al- 
lowed, and baked beans forbidden, still 
remains a problem. 

New-Year’s meant presents; and 
blessed was a minister’s family in those 
times! The belief, now abandoned, stil’ 
remained among the preachers, that god 
liness and a fair income were incompati 
ble. Not so reasoned the parishioners, 
who knew that cheerful sainthood was de- 
pendent upon freedom from anxiety, and 
who used New-Year’s as a godly season 
for gifts, from suits of clothes for a pas- 
tor, carpets and linen for his household, 
and envelopes of money for his children, 
to a barrel of apples or a loaf of cake. 
Every few years came a minister’s black 
silk gown, that the old one might be util- 
ized for family purposes. ‘These gowns 
for all the preachers in town were then 
made by an old lady who had never 
known any other high calling, —for she 
spoke of herself as chosen of the Lord 
for this purpose. ‘The ministers were her 
boys. She knew the width of their shoul- 
ders, and had laid her hands upon them 
in blessing. When for the last time ser- 


vices were held in Federal Street Church, 
where Dr. Channing had preached, and 
the roomy pulpit was filled with pastors 
young and old, she excitedly waved her 
handkerchief and whispered to her com- 
panion in the pew, “I never seed a 
sight like this. ‘They have all got gowns ; 
I made ’em all; the back pleating is just 
like cathedral windows. Don’t they fit 
lovely ?”’ 

The simplicity of those days was largely 
interwoven with Congregationalism and a 
lack of hygienic knowledge. ‘There was 
no visible headship to the church; the 
parish was the unit,—the parish or 
“standing”? committee its personal ex- 
pression. ‘The annual meeting of the 
pewholders was as vital to the parish as 
the town meeting to acommunity. Once 
a year there was a deacons’ tea at the 
minister’s house, when four men came at 
four o’clock and had tea and buttered 
toast at six, which was handed round on 
trays by the minister’s children. To them 
the event was a lesson in Congregational 
authority. Their father was not on that 
occasion the greatest man in the parish ; 
for the parish itself, that invisible, potent 
unit, was represented by the deacons, in 
whose hands were the parish funds for 
the poor. It was the deacons who voted ; 
the minister was merely the scribe. How- 
ever much they sought his advice, he 
always upheld their scriptural authority. 

Now and then a minister enjoyed the 
secular dignity of being a popular lyceum 
lecturer. There was a great difference 
then between sermons and lectures. ‘The 
lyceum offered a chance for literary repu- 
tation, which gratified the parish on be 
half of its minister, while he was glad of 
a platform where he could utter the 
thoughts which the Congregational polity 
considered unsabbatical. 

Except when lecturing or preaching, 
and on official occasions, ministers wore 
“pepper and salt” cloth or else bom- 
bazine. They lived on tea and toast, and 
regarded themselves as servants of their 
parishes. Most of them suffered from 
dyspepsia, but bore their faith with re- 
ligious equanimity. Morning and even- 
ing prayers and the daily dinner-blessing 
hallowed each day, even if unpunctuality 
and haste made them inconvenient ob- 
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servances. 


They had standing invitations 
to tea everywhere, and went the con- 
stant rounds of the parish, meeting men 
at their own supper-table. A minister’s 
house in turn was always open ; his study 
(library was the word for the rich) was 
its only secluded room. None of his 
family ever told a maid to say to a caller 
that they were “ engaged.” ‘lhe minister 
and his people were connected by per- 
sonal intimacies. When the opera came 
to town the parishioners took his boys and 
girls to hear and see it; for it was still a 
fact accepted in silence, that operas were 
as improper for ministers as_ theatres. 
By the same tacit reasoning they were 
prohibited from playing cards, though 
conjurer’s tricks were permitted them. 

In everything a minister and his peo- 
ple bore and forbore with each other, 
often for life. His children never went 
to a party if itcame on the same day 
with a parish funeral ; it would have been 
a sin against the Holy Ghost, a dishonor- 
ing of the sweet friendliness which en- 
circled their lives. The old prestige of 
the minister, when he was town authority, 
had passed away; the present period, in 
which he is reformer and philanthropist 
more than pastor or preacher, had not 
vet dawned. In the interval he lived as 
the great oversoul of the parish, an ever 
active interceder at the Throne of Grace, 
and a counsellor in all temporal troubles. 

The minister never could have been 
this potent force if his influence had not 
radiated from a simple home. His wife 
did not belong to him as nowadays, but 
to the parish. His children were mes- 
sengers between it and him, while all 
parish boys and girls were his by adop- 
tion. ‘Therefore were his young parties 
the jolliest ever given. What matter if 
cookies with pink caraway seeds, home- 
twisted cornucopias of barléy-candy and 
peppermints, with milk and muffins, made 
the entertainment, when pillow-fights and 
hide-and-seek all over the house were 
allowed to two or three hundred children 
of the parish? This was the Congrega- 
tional word, signifying a closer relation- 
ship between minister and children than 
if they were called Sunday-school pupils. 

Not only at the pastor’s house, but 
throughout the city, even among families 


of wealth and social position, life was 
simpler than at present, though it was 
among those of good family but small 
means that the contrast between then 
and now is most striking. Young ladies 
walked to parties in couples, and it was 
no misdemeanor for young men to walk 
home with them. Society was not graded 
by dancing classes and “sewing-circle 
sets” of those who had “just come 
out.”” Everybody was then somebody. 
A fashionable girl could go down town 
without a maid. Few people went away 
insummer. ‘Those who stayedsat home 
sat on their front doorsteps. The mid- 
day dinner necessitated the early tea, 
and that made early hours for parties. 
There were few clubs. Women read, 
but did not study. Faneuil Hall Market 
was a meeting place for society dames. 
On “the Fourth” these dames stood on 
their own house balconies and greeted 
the floral processions, directed by Rev. 
Charles Barnard, of what was then Warren 
Street Chapel. The pessimist was a 
rarity. Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions were entertaining novelties. Peo- 
ple could afford to marry while young, 
and were happy on a thousand a year, 
and, what is more, were still considered 
to be in society. Girls had many offers, 
and so could choose wisely. When a 
man was refused, he soon went to work 
in honest fashion to love some one else, 
for he cared more to found a home and 
a family than for an individual woman. 
Enthusiasm was deep, not voluble ; 
“fads” were non-existent, though cranks 
occasionally appeared. 

Nowhere did cranks meet with more 
abiding patience, combined with steadfast 
rejection of their creeds, than at No. 4 
Bumstead Place. Ministerial steerage 
passengers and university professors 
appeared in turn; even actual offenders 
against the law sought refuge and made 
confession there. Boys had been known 
to escape to its woodshed and to be 
gently returned to their homes. 

This shed was a wonderful place for 
adventure, for above it ran another un- 
roofed shed, in reality a drying place for 
clothes, provided with long benches,—a 
favorite spot for youthful tea parties. No 
jin de siecle complexity ever troubled 
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the gentle adoration of those days. From 
this shed they could look into the gallery 
of the Methodist Church on Bromfield 
Street, and join in its psalmody. Between 
the church and the shed ran a narrow 
cul-de-sac, a chosen hiding place with the 
older boys, who also had been credited 
with placing a plank from the upper 
shed to the narrow ledge of the church 
window, almost directly in front of which 
were the gallery pews. 

Be that as it may, the shed became 
famous one day for the escape of a real 
culprit. This individual was innocently 
admitted to the house as an afternoon 
caller by the only female who chanced to 
be within. As he told her his wanderings 
on land and sea there came the sound 
of hurried footsteps on the pavement. 
Dropping all subterfuge, he exclaimed, 
“ They’re hunting for me — save me!” 
She was afterward heard to say that she 
acted on intuitive compassion, neither 
reason nor patriotism dwelling within the 
confines of her narrow brain. ‘ Quick!” 
she answered, as she hurried him past the 
front windows, through the L rooms, to 
the upper shed door, whispering, ‘ Out 
there ; drop down into the alley, or put 
a board across and get into the church 
gallery if you can—the window is open.” 
Again the bell rang more violently. 
Calming her terror, she opened the door, 
and listened as becomes a_ respectful 
maiden to the officials, who claimed the 
right to search. She conducted them 
through the main body of the house and 
over the garret; but while they were 
exploring the recesses of the attic, she 
hurried to the L and drew the inside bolt 
of the shed door. She met them as they 
were coming down the middle staircase 
and composedly accompanied them even 
to the L door. They drew its bolt and, 
beholding nothing but an empty drying 
shed, retraced their steps discomfited, 
and departed. After they were fairly out 
of the Place, the maiden went on to the 
shed and looked down into the cu/-de-sac. 
No one was there. She looked over into 
the church. There sat her quondam vis- 
itor, in the corner of a pew, apparently 
reading the hymn which was being sung at 
the prayer-meeting. She never knew how 


he got there, though she henceforth re- 
garded herself as having saved his repu- 
tation, for she never heard of his arrest 
for the particular crime which he really 
did commit. 

But changes crept over Bumstead Place, 
and the shed became too public a spot 
for refugees or for games. After the lo- 
cation of the Music Hall on the Bumstead 
grounds, the Place lost its early beauty 
and became a thoroughfare. Perhaps 
the inmates of its four houses received 
compensation for the loss of quietude by 
the human interest that was aroused in 
watching great men and women throng 
to the Music Hall. Early Sunday morn- 
ing began the steady tramp of foot- 
steps down the bricked sidewalk, where 
once had grown the flowers, as the 
people hastened to hear Theodore Parker 
when he preached in that hall. With a 
glad, rushing noise came their returning 
steps, as if they had been at Freedom’s 
Jubilee. Among them would come old 
men, sadly shaking their conservative 
heads and bemoaning with sighs this new 
teaching of the “Transient and Perma- 
nent in Religion.” Often at night there 
came echoing footsteps after one of 
Jullien’s concerts, and on Friday after- 
noons the Place was crowded with bevies 
of unchaperoned girls going to and from 
the symphony rehearsals. 

The privacy and beauty of Bumstead 
Place were gone. Single young men as 
lodgers occupied two of its houses. The 
third became a passageway from Mr. 
Streeter’s stable in Bromfield Street to the 
Place. Then shook the walls of No. 4, 
till the books tottered on its study shelves. 
Sadly went forth the last occupants of the 
last summer home in the heart of Boston. 
Where once flowers had blossomed and 
family idyls had shown the simplicity of 
life, a solid wall of buildings was erected, 
saving only the two entrances to the 
Music Hall from Tremont and Brom- 
field Streets. They too will soon be 
merged in the meshes of street railway 
travel, and not a vestige will be left of the 
hall made famous by Parker’s eloquence, 
and by the generosity of Henry Higgin- 
son, which has taught Bostonians to rank 
a love for music among the civic virtues. 
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F course such a thing 
has never come into 
our family before, 
and I feel with you, 
I want to help you. 
Now I should like 
the gray, and I will 
give you just what 

you paid Dulse for the green and ma- 

genta tea-gown.” 

The speaker settled back in a Chippen- 
dale armchair, and looked inquiringly 
across the table toward her companion, 
who lay stretched at full length on a rug- 
covered divan. A _ high colonial screen 
of pressed leather, which had been 
placed behind it, cut off the rest of the 
room. ‘The reclining woman had one 
of those aggressive personalities that 
attract and demand general attention. 
She was tall and startlingly slender, — a 
fact which the severe lines of her black 
gown brought more into notice. Her 
hair, of a sandy color, was full of life, and 
stood out in natural crinkles all over 
her head. She had blue eyes, now some- 
what faded; and her lips were so thin 
that, when not in motion, she often com- 
pressed them into an almost straight line. 
She spoke with that nervous quickness 
which is sometimes employed as an artifi- 
cial substitute for the enthusiasm of youth. 

“You are welcome to the gray,” she 
said, “ but the magenta and green was a 
great bargain, even from Paris. Dulse 
aspires to a large American patronage, 
and ‘she made an effort. Still, I don’t 
know,— by another year it will be a 
common combination, — and perhaps I 
couldn’t wear it, even then. It is a very 
delicate point to decide, Harriet. When 
your husband chooses to leave you by his 
own hand, you can’t be expected to 
mourn for him quite as you would if he 
had —well, gone from natural causes. 
Of course, I mourn; but I can’t help 
remembering the scandal of it. Now, 
what do you think, dear? Frances will 
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be coming out next season; shouldn’t I 
make an effort for her sake, and lighten 
my black a little?” 

Her visitor meditated. “It is a nice 
point,”’ she said, thoughtfully shaking her 
head, “but people grow more liberal all 
the time. I should say you might wear 
gray and lavender. Nobody will stop to 
count the months; and, anyway, if you 
are bringing out your daughter, it will 
be an excuse.” 

At this moment a girl came suddenly 
around the corner of the screen. Her 
appearance checked the conversation 
instantly. Under the best of circum- 
stances, she would not have been at all 
good looking. Her forehead ran back 
too far toward the centre of her head; 
her bones were too large for their cover- 
ing of flesh; and, at present, her face 
was so swollen from weeping that it was 
impossible to judge how amiable or in- 
telligent its expression might be. She 
glanced inquiringly at her mother, who 
had slipped into an upright position, and 
now gave a little gesture of dismay. 

“What a fright you have made of 
yourself again, Frances !”’ she said. “ Here 
is your cousin Harriet, who has been 
comforting me most tenderly. Nobody in 
the family, Harriet, has said just the right 
thing to me, in the way you have. Most 
of them have showed no sensibility, no 
tact. ‘The Remingtons came over, and 
put me through a regular catechism. 
Did I know of any cause? Was John 
embarrassed financially? Was he mor- 
bid? Was he ill? Had he overworked 
himself? They talked as if he were a 
martyr; and Frances is nearly as bad. 
Now, when a man leaves his family to 
disgrace —”’ 

“Oh! mamma, please don’t!” The 
girl flushed painfully through her thin, 
freckled skin, and passed her hand, with 
an impatient motion, over her hair, which 
was several shades deeper red than her 
mother’s. 
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“Now, Frances, don’t try to dictate to 
me. Your cousin Harriet knows that it 
is so. There was no cause. We are not 
any poorer than we always have been, and 
I’ve always stretched a dollar twice as 
far as most women. If he wasn’t insane, 
I don’t know the reason.” 

She was addressing the older woman 
at the end, but the girl faced about sav- 
agely. Her pink-rimmed eyes had caught 
fire; her hands were clinched. She 
glared at her mother, frembling like an 
animal ready to make an attack. 

“I know the reason!” she flung out 
violently. 

‘“‘ Frances ! ” 

’ « T know the reason perfectly well; he 
was nagged, nagged, nagged, and he 
got discouraged, and he couldn’t bear it 
any longer, and he killed himself!” Her 
passion spent itself in the last words, and 
her voice shook. ‘There was a moment’s 
pause’; then she turned, and, crying bit- 
terly, stumbled out of the room. 

The two older women had risen, and 
stood opposite each other. The visitor 
looked embarrassed and awkward. 

“JT must go,” she murmured; “ the 
horses are clipped.” 

Mrs. Vermilye raised her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 

“ Good by,” she said, from behind it. 
“ And don’t mention this new trial to the 
rest of the family, Harriet, for Frances’s 
sake.” 


Dinner had been over for a couple of 
hours, and Mrs. Vermilye sat beside her 
daughter’s dressing-table, superintending 
her first ball toilet. The year of their 
mourning had ceased only ten days since, 
and, although Frances had been sent by 
her mother to opera parties, teas, and 
dinners at the end of eight months, this 
was, strictly speaking, her formal intro- 
duction to society. The face of the el- 
der woman appeared anxious, and thinner 
than ever. Her voice sounded more ir- 
ritable, and she talked out her thoughts, 
without much regard as to whether 
Frances responded or not. 

“IT do hope I’m not making a mistake 
in sending you with your aunt Eustis,” 
she was saying. ‘She won’t have the 
slightest notion about putting you forward. 


I wish I had sent an excuse to Sartoris, 
and gone with you myself. But your 
cousin Julia will help you. Try to imi- 
tate Julia a little, Frances; she is always 
a success with the men. Laugh a little, 
whether you are amused or not; try to 
seem interested ; hold yourself up, and 
don’t let that vacant stare come into your 
eyes !”” 

The girl made a quick attack upon her 
powder-box, but said nothing. 

“Tf that yellow gown doesn’t give you 
self-confidence,” her mother went on, 
“nothing ever will. That shade, with 
your hair, is tremendously effective. And 
after all, people would rather have a noy- 
elty than downright beauty ; it takes bet- 
ter. Oh, dear, dear! life is so unex- 
pected. When you were a baby, I used 
to dream of how I should bring you out, 
with a grand reception to all the best 
people ; and now here we are, living in 
an apartment, and you care nothing; 
you have no faculty for any of these 
things. Frankly, Frances, I don’t see 
where you get your temperament. Your 
poor father, in spite of everything, was 
genial.” 

She sighed, and regarded her daughter 
reproachfully. The girl went on with 
her dressing calmly, save for a slight con- 
traction of her narrow nostrils. 

“1 don’t think there is very much use 
in my going about, mamma,” she said. “ 1 
am not pretty, and I can’t talk small talk.” 

“Nonsense ; it is not what one says, 
but the way one says it, that counts. You 
have no vivacity of manner.” 

“T don’t feel any.” Frances’s voice 
quivered. “I never shall attract the 
sort of attention you mean, and I don’t 
intend to try any more. Whenever | 
have, as you say, put myself forward to a 
man, he has always stared as if he were 
surprised, answered me in a hurry, and 
gone on talking across me to some other 
girl.” 

Her mother rose, and began to walk 
up and down the room impatiently. 

“There, there; you talk like a little 
goose ; you have no pride.” 

“T hope I have too much pride to 
clutch at every man as a possible hus- 
band.’”’ She sounded steadier, and more 
defiant. 
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“Now, don’t be a schoolgirl, Frances. 
Nobody has said a word about clutching 
at husbands; although I trust, with all 
my heart, you may have a good one, who 
will give you the suitable home your 
father deprived you of. I am sure, I 
don’t want you to marry any one whom 
you don’t like; but at the same time, 
you ought to remember that we are not 
millionnaires. I am straining every nerve 
to find you clothes, as it is; and you 
know perfectly well that you haven’t the 
money for charities and arts, and all the 
fads that rich girls can make an excuse 
for not marrying.” 

Frances would have replied, but the 
entrance of a maid, bringing Mr. Sartoris’s 
card, interrupted her. 

Mrs. Vermilye glanced in a mirror, 
and touched up her laces. 

“ Let me see you before you go,” she 
said. 

Half an hour later, Frances appeared 
to her mother and Sartoris in the drawing- 
room, and stood awkwardly waiting for the 
former’s inspection. Sartoris had risen 
as she entered, and his eyes now wan- 
dered over her indifferently. He was a 
large man, whose good living showed 
itself in too ample flesh anda shining, 
high-colored complexion. He expressed 
the polite hope, in an absent-minded 
manner, that Miss Frances would enjoy 
her ball, and resumed the conversation 
where it had been left, before she was 
fairly out of the room. As the maid put 
on her cloak, outside the door, she could 
hear him saying, “ Yes, that land scheme 
was very fortunate ; I shall build at Bar 
Harbor in the spring.” 


It was late when Frances came in, and 
the gas had been turned very low in the 
hall. As she felt her way along, the train 
of her dress caught on a chair, and she 
uttered a low exclamanation. Instantly 
her mother called, — 

“Ts that you, Frances? 
my room a moment.” 

The girl struck a light, and going over 
sat down on the edge of the bed. Her 
dress was as fresh and stiff, and her hair 
as smooth, as when she had left, four 
hours before. She had nothing of the 
fatigue and dishevelled look of a woman 


Come into 


who had danced through an entire even- 
ing. Mrs. Vermilye shielded her eyes 
from the sudden glare, and blinked at 
her daughter inquringly. 

“Did you have a good time?” she 
asked. 

Frances pulled off her gloves, and 
rolled them up neatly. 

“T don’t suppose you would consider 
that I did,” she replied, at last. “But I 
rather enjoyed watching the women, and 
the men were awfully funny sometimes.” . 

“Funny! Didn’t you dance?” 

“ Four times. Once with Cousin George, 
and twice with a man whose name I didn’t 
catch, and once with Mr. Brundige.” 

Mrs. Vermilye propped herself up with 
an extra pillow. 

“Well, I should think your aunt Eus- 
tis might have managed better than that 
for you. I wish I had gone myself.” 

“JT think Aunt Eustis made an effort,” 
said the girl, flushing, but honest. ‘“ She 
presented a good many men; and Julia 
was kind, too. I tried to be pleasant; 
I think I tried too hard ; anyway, it didn’t 
made any difference, they all excused 
themselves.” 

Mrs. Vermilye gave an exasperated ex- 
clamation. 

“Frances, it makes me shudder to 
hear you talk like this. If you think such 
things, you shouldn’t say them. Never 
admit that you haven’t everything you 
want. If you aim to succeed, pretend 
you’re successful.” 

Frances unclasped her string of pearls, 
without replying. 

“Who took you out to supper?” 

“ Lord Barton.” 

“Lord Barton? The man whose name 
I saw in the papers last Sunday. Isn’t 
he a friend of the Lefforts? Why didn’t 
you speak of him before?” 

“There wasn’t anything in particular 
to say of him. He is a nice old man, 
about sixty, I should fancy, and very 
quiet. I think he felt sorry forme. He 
took me down to supper, and we sat out 
a waltz. I asked him to call Friday.” 

“ Frances!” 

“Why, mamma, you always have said 
that I didn’t ask men to our day.” 

“ Of course, child ; young men, whom 
we meet everywhere, and informally ; 
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but an Englishman of his age, with his 
ideas of propriety for a girl! Oh, you 
have no instincts! What will he think 
of you!” 

Frances began to collect her wraps. 
“Tam sorry I asked him,” she replied, 
from the doorway, “ because he said he 
should come.” 

“Oh, by the way,” called her mother, 
‘“‘ Sartoris was more tiresome than ever ; 
but he has a box for the new play Thurs- 
day, and we are to dine at the Waldorf, 
before it — six of us.” 


In spite or her protestations, Mrs. 
Vermilye’s rooms had an aspect of par- 
ticular festivity on the following Friday. 
There were hyacinths in the cut glass 
vases, and some gold spoons had been 
brought out for the tea-table. The lady 
herself looked more alive,more wiry, than 
ever, as she received, in an elaborate tea- 
gown. It was evident that Frances, too, 
had been dressed for the occasion ; but the 
original design of her brocade coat, with 
its soft laces, was almost wholly lost by the 
awkward bearing with which it was worn. 

Whether or not it had been intimated 
by Mrs. Vermilye that his lordship would 
drink tea with her, there was an unusual 
number of guests, including a large family 
contingent. Toward the end of the 
afternoon, Lord Barton did, indeed, ar- 
rive. When he had met Mrs. Vermilye, 
and been duly seated beside her, he 
appeared a good deal embarrassed by the 
prominence of his position. One or two 
women, who were near enough, put 
questions intended to give him a conver- 
sational start with themselves. Mrs. 
Vermilye called his attention to her 
French poodle, which had just strayed in. 
Thereupon, his right-hand neighbor be- 
gan to gush: “Of course, Lord Barton 
loves dogs. All Englishmen have that 
true liking for animals and sport.” ‘The 
marvellously clipped poodle came over, 
and stood meekly before Barton, as if to 
apologize for the association of himself 
with the idea of killing anything. No- 
body saw any humor in the situation. 
Even Lord Barton patted the dog’s head 
kindly, and assured his inquirer that he 
was not a great sportsman ; in fact, had not 
carried a gun for fifteen years. 


Presently, during the commotion of a 
departure, he drifted over to a window- 
seat, where Frances was twirling a tea- 
ball diligently in a tiny cup. She flushed 
furiously at his approach, and two of her 
cousins raised their eyebrows signifi 
cantly. Mrs. Vermilye saw it, and felt 
elated. It was probably the first time in 
her life that Frances had ever called forth 
this meaning in an eyebrow. 

Neither she nor Lord Barton said much 
to each other. ‘They both looked rather 
warm, and not quite at ease. Just at 
this juncture, however, general attention 
was diverted by the announcement of Mr. 
Sartoris. 

He at once settled himself comfortably 
in the chair Lord Barton had left, and 
prepared to include the entire circle in 
his expansive conversation. Mrs. Ver- 
milye introduced him to Lord Barton, 
and it provoked fresh outbursts. 

“ T am glad to meet your lordship,” he 
went on, after the first civilities. ‘I’ve 
had it in my mind to visit your noble 
country, and I shall get there some day. 
It isn’t the time that troubles me, you 
see; it’s that infernal—I beg pardon — 
that six days on the water, away from the 
telegraph, away from all communication. 
If you are a- business man, with large in- 
terests, you can’t afford to take chances. 
And you don’t realize, sir, how much can 
happen in six days here in America, if it 
once gets about it. Six minutes cleaned 
out a friend of mine on the Stock Ex- 
change the other day.” 

Lord Barton bowed, with. vague polite- 
ness, and Mrs. Vermilye’s expression was 
a puzzle, when almost immediately he 
arose to depart. 

Not long after this tea, gossip began to 
take a more lively interest in the Ver- 
milye family. It spoke of the mother in 
connection with Sartoris, and of the 
daughter as a possible Lady Barton. In the 
case of the latter, the newspapers took up 
the subject, graphically announcing an en- 
gagement on one day, and denying it the 
next. They went over all the details of 
the affair, on both sides, repeatedly. 
They rehearsed Lord Barton’s history and 
the history of his house. They put head- 
lines on Miss Vermilye’s lack of history, 
as if it were a criminal case coming up 
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for trial. 
even made stock of the tragedy that had 


Certain enterprising editors 


left her a half orphan. There was plenty 
of bitter for Mrs. Vermilye, mixed with the 
sweet of the publicity. Moreover, in the 
eyes of her friends she was well aware 
that, aside from his title, Lord Barton 
could not be considered as in any way a 
brilliant match for an ambitious girl. His 
disregard of social position, his frankly 
avowed lack of fortune, his small stature, 
and mild, hesitating manner, had all 
helped to keep him free from much mat- 
rimonial target practice. It was because 
the girl was Frances Vermilye, who was 
not ambitious, whose relatives had for 
years gone about openly pitying her 
plainness, that his attentions were re- 
garded as little short of a miracle. 
Judged by an American standard, these 
attentions were, perhaps, not sufficient to 
give rise to such positive expectations. 
Indeed, it would have been difficult to 
trace a cause for the first public rumor 
of them. They consisted of frequent 
calls, during which he and Frances often 
read a new book while Mrs. Vermilye dis- 
creetly wrote notes on the other side of 
the portiére, gifts of books and flowers, 
and innumerable small courtesies at par- 
ties, or wherever they chanced to meet. 

Mrs. Vermilye watched her daughter 
brighten and gain poise under these new 
conditions. She began to venture opin- 
ions on many subjects; she took an in- 
terest in her gowns; and, at her sugges- 
tion, a hairdresser now came twice a 
week to wave her hair in the prevailing 
fashion. Of most of the outside com- 
ment going on concerning her, however, 
she remained entirely ignorant. She had 
no intimate girl friend to speak of it, 
she seldom read newspapers, and her 
mother’s suppositions and hints had, 
from their very constancy, long since 
ceased to have any great value in her 
mind. 

It was while affairs were thus, to all 
appearances, favorable for another “in- 
ternational match,” that his lordship 
created a disturbance by an _ unex- 
pected departure for the West. He sent 
Miss Vermilye a bunch of yellow tulips, 
with a note of farewell, in which he spoke 
incidentally of their future meeting. 


These came during breakfast; and after 
Frances had read the little letter aloud, 
her mother took it between her thumb 
and finger, and used it as a text for 
various speculations on the subject. It 
was an unexpected thrust, and for a few 
moments her opinions were at seesaw 
with each other. Now it was “the most 
natural thing in the world that Lord 
P&rton should go off to see the West at 
once, because later,” significantly, “ it 
might not be quite in order for him to run 
away.” The next instant it was “ queer 
that he had given no hint; it looked like 
a retreat.” 

Frances listened for half an hour, some- 
times amused, sometimes annoyed. Her 
feelings could not have been definite to 
herself. When a girl has been systemati- 
cally trained to regard herself chiefly from 
the point of view of any man who may 
possibly want to marry her, she is apt to 
lose sight of all personal inclinations. 

Mrs. Vermilye went over the evidence 
of Lord Barton’s preference for Frances 
again and again; but it never for an in- 
stant entered into her calculations to con- 
sider her daughter’s preference. After 
all, she probably took it for granted that 
Frances had no right to a preference. 

It was a week after his lordship’s de- 
parture that Mrs. Vermilye came into 
Frances’s room one afternoon, and insin- 
uatingly demanded her immediate atten- 
tion. It was evident that she had a dis- 
closure to make, and she went about it 
systematically. 

“My dear,” she began, “I want to 
talk to you a little about practical mat- 
ters. You will do me the justice to ad- 
mit that I have always spared you these 
annoyances. But I don’t think that you 
have ever quite realized how very little 
your poor papa left us to get along with. 
You have never been willing to hear a 
word against him, — not that I have any- 
thing to say against him that all the 
world hasn’t heard. But, at all events, 
you'll grant that it was like him, poor 
man, to have let one of his insurance 
policies lapse. There were some worth- 
less securities, and of course, when I had 
to convert things into money, I lost. 
But I had to have ready money some- 
how; youcan see that. You were com- 
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ing out, and it meant your future. As it 
is, we have lived here very decently: you 
have worn good clothes, and you have 
gone everywhere. Nobody has suspected 
our strait, not even the Remingtons, who 
have been so near. I have managed — I 
have made my sacrifices — ” 

“You have been very, very kind, 
mamma.” “:oke in the girl. “If I 


haven’ ned to appreciate it, you 
mus ember that I am not demon- 
str ? 


mother moved uneasily. 

‘©, don’t want you to be demonstra- 
tive, Frances, only sensible. I want you 
to see things as they are. Now, the 
truth is, yesterday I began to draw on 
the last thousand dollars we have in the 
world.” 

She paused, as if to watch the effect of 
this statement. Frances gave a soft, 
sympathetic cry. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me? How self- 
ish, how careless, I have been!’ She 
put out her hand toward her mother, 
and then withdrew it suddenly, at the 
sight of the calm satisfaction in her 
face. 

“You needn’t begin to worry now,” 
she said. ‘ You have had your chance. 
I don’t complain, although I have stood 
alone, with no one to advise me, or lean 
upon. Of course, people will have to 
know, sooner or later, that you are dower- 
less ; but they can’t have expected much. 
Lord Barton doesn’t, I am sure. There 
is only one thing: he might draw back, 
if he knew you had a mother dependent 
upon you. Englishmen and _ foreigners 
feel more strongly against mothers-in-law 
than we do here, in this country. No, 
don’t interrupt me. You remember 
Fanny Willoughby, who married that Ger- 
man, Prince what-is-his-name? When 
her mother wanted to see her, she had to 
go and board in the village; she was 
never invited to sleep at the castle. 
Think of the humiliation! And you 
couldn’t expect me to want to be a bur- 
den, could you?” 

“Why will you persist in taking all 
this about Lord Barton so horribly for 
granted !” 

“T take nothing for granted ; I simply 
don’t intend to stand in your light.” 


“How can you speak as if I should be 
like Fanny Willoughby?” 

“Well, I should be a superannuated 
old woman, any way, with a place before 
your library fire. I should be grand- 
mother to your children, and expected to 
tell them stories, no doubt. To have no 
authority, to be put aside; I tell you, 
quite frankly, I couldn’t stand it. A way 
has been offered me out of all this anxiety. 
For both of our sakes, I intend to take 
it.” She paused, and then added quietly, 
“I am going to marry Sartoris.” 

Frances sat straight, silent for several 
seconds. 

“You are going to marry — you?” she 
gasped. 

Her mother colored angrily at the tone. 
“And why not? Am I in my second 
childhood ?”’ 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“My dear Frances, you are unreason- 
able. I tell you that we are paupers. 
You assure me in one breath that Lord 
Barton means nothing; in the next you 
blame me. But why should you blame 
me? Mr. Sartoris is ready to do all that 
a father can for you.” 

“Father!” the girl turned as if she 
had been struck. ‘That man my father ! 
That vulgar, dissipated —— Oh, mamma, 
don’t sell yourself to him — don’t — 
don’t!” 

“ Frances, you forget I am _ your 
mother.” 

“No, I don’t; I don’t forget it; but 
it doesn’t deceive me. He would never 
have been permitted to come here at all, 
if it hadn’t been for his money. He has 
bought his way in, with his theatre boxes 
and parties. Money, yousay you haven't 
any; but there must be something else. 
Somebody will help us. The Reming- 
tons will let us stay with them, until we 
can think what todo. Oh,mamma, don’t, 


don’t marry him!” She threw herself 


down on her knees, sobbing; but Mrs. 
Vermilye drew away. 

“Tam notan object of charity yet,’ 
she said ; “and it seems to me you have 
an odd way of showing your gratitude to 
the mother who has given up everything 
for you, and to Mr. Sartoris, who offers 
you a home with us as long as you need 
one.” 
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While she was speaking, Frances had 
risen. 

«J shall never need one,” she replied 
in a low voice. “If I should starve in 
the streets, I should never need a home 
paid for in this way.” 

The following days were trying for 
both mother and daughter. Each, ap- 
parently, was waiting for the other to 
bring about a second crisis. Affairs were 
in this state when Lord Barton made 
known his return by an afternoon call. 
Mrs. Vermilye was out paying visits, and 
Frances received him. ‘The next morn- 
ing he returned again, however, and 
asked to see Mrs. Vermilye alone. When 
he had gone Mrs. Vermilye hastened to 
hunt up her daughter, with a countenance 
of beaming conciliation. She swept away 
all awkwardness by embracing the girl 
warmly. 

“T congratulate you!” she cried. ‘It 
is just as I had supposed it would be; 
Lord B.rton has asked me for you.” 

Frances disengaged herself mechani- 
cally. She seemed dazed. 

“He was so manly about it!” her 
mother continued. ‘He admitted that 
he hadn’t a large income; but then you 
will be presented, and have a position. 
I didn’t forget your interests. I made 
it a condition that he should go out 
more. Darling Frances, I am so happy 
for you!” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
answered, almost roughly. “I am not 
going to marry Lord Barton.” 

“He spoke to me first, dear; it is the 
custom of his country. He loves you.” 

“Did he say he loved me?” 

“He spoke with great feeling.” 

“No; he does not love me,” cried 
Frances. “I have been thinking, lately, 
about what was right and wrong, and 
now I know what I never did before, — I 
just waited for things to turn up, and 
accepted them. But I will tell you what 
it iss mamma; I have been shamelessly 
flung at his head. I realized it in one 
way, and in another I didn’t. He was 
so old, and he took more interest in me 
than anybody, and tried to help me to 
get something out of myself. I knew 
everybody was thinking that he might, 
perhaps, be willing to marry me, and if 


he were, I ought to be very grateful. I 
am not pretty; Iam not rich. It wasn’t 
the highest bidder in my case; it was 
any bidder. I suppose I must have 
admitted this to myself, or I wouldn’t 
have gone on listening to you. But I 
know better now. I know what it means 
to sell one’s self for a home.” 

Her mother colored at the last words, 
but ignored them in her reply. 

“Are you sure you don’t love him?” 
she asked. “Are you sure love wouldn’t 
come after marriage? It often does.” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter if I did love him,” 
Frances persisted. “He doesn’t love 
me ; he is only sorry for me. Why, only 
yesterday I told him,” —she hesitated, 
then went on, — “I told him about you. I 
said I should go to work. I asked his ad- 
vice, his help. You see, he thinks I am 
not even clever enough to take care of 
myself. He pities me; oh, he must pity 
me very much indeed, to marry me !”’ 

Mrs. Vermilye grew a little pale, and 
her thin hands worked nervously. She 
could hardly hold back her voice from 
a shriek. 

“You have been very wicked and un- 
truthful,” she said. ‘You have tried to 
cast a slur on your mother. You have 
showed no gratitude for Mr. Sartoris’s 
hospitality. I, who have made every 
sacrifice for you — you would bring an- 
other disgrace upon me.” 

“] shall not bring any disgrace on 
you,” replied Frances quietly. “I shall 
be honest, and I shall work. I am sorry 
for what I said the other day. I don’t 
want you to think I blame you for what 
you are going to do. It isn’t for me to 
judge. I was doing the same thing until 
you brought home to me what it meant.” 

There was a new sweetness and dignity 
about her; but Mrs. Vermilye had gone 
beyond any such mild influences. Her 
bright hair quivered; her lips lost their 
color. “I have done everything,” she 
wailed, “ everything. You are of common 
blood. You are like your father!” 

Frances went over, and took her hand 
very gently. “Do not let us speak of it 
again, mamma,” she said. “The criticism 
will be all of me, not you. I engaged 
this morning to go with the Bentley- 
Morrisons as their nursery governess.” 
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WHATEVER else is to be said of Mr. William T. 
Stead, it is certainly to be said that he is a man 
prolific of ideas. A most important idea is that 
which he has kept at the front so strongly during 
the last two or three years, of the Civic Church, 
— of making the church in our time, or whatever 
in any community undertakes to do the work of 
the church, thoroughly alive to the present needs 
and duties of the community, thoroughly in touch 
with social and political affairs, thoroughly prac- 
tical and contemporaneous, as true a part and ex- 
pression of the national life as the primal Jewish 
church was an expression of the Jewish national 
life and aims. 

Mr. Stead, as everybody knows, has recently 
been visiting Chicago. He stayed there, we 
think, as much as a week; and in that week he 
undertook not only to see whatever was worth 
seeing in Chicago, from the World’s Fair to 
the homes of the poor, but to right whatever 
wrongs needed to be righted in the city. He 
talked for pages in the newspapers, he hired a 
hall and held conventions of an extraordinary 
character, and altogether created a sensation 
which was very unusual even in that city of 
great sensations. But with all that was sensa- 
tional, he said, as usual, many excellent things; 
and among them there was nothing better than 
the following, touching the matter of municipal 
reform. “TI have talked over one plan of mine,” 
he said to a newspaper reporter, “ with some of 
Chicago’s best men. They all approve of it. I 
propose the establishment of a City Council of 
honest men. Not, it should be understood, a 
body which shall have any official duties or ex- 
ercise any official powers. That would defeat the 
whole object of the plan. My plan is to have an 
organization, a ‘ring,’ if you please, of honest 
men, which shall be extra official in all its func- 
tions. Its work will be to focus public opinion, 
to bring the whole influence of the people to 
bear on their official representatives, so that there 
may be no doubt that the will of the people is 
executed.” This idea he went on to develop 
when afterwards the reporter asked: “ What 
do you think is the most important thing 
to be done in Chicago at present?” ‘The 
most important thing to be done in Chicago,” 
he said, “is the most important thing to be 
done in every other city in the world, namely, 
to bring to existence as speedily as possible 
an organization which would represent all the 
better elements of the town, all the religious 
associations, which would represent all the 
churches, labor institutions, philanthropical and 
other movements, and which would seat the gov- 
ernment of the city upon a more solid foundation 
than that of the saloon. Such a representative 
board, which you might call a progressive coun- 
cil, or any other name that pleased you, might, if 
founded upon non-party lines and devoted to secure 
the amelioration of the condition of the people and 
the elimination of all the elements of evil which 


abound in every great city, make Chicago the 
model city of the world. At present, judging 
from the statements of its own citizens, it is very 
far behind very much smaller cities in many de- 
partments of life. What seems to me the great- 
est want of civilization in our great cities is the 
creation of a spiritual counterpart to the City 
Council, which as a council voluntarily elected, 
representing the best men and women in the 
town, would see to it that the whole moral 
affairs of the community were thrown in the way 
of good government and against rogues. It 
seems to me that you can no more drive the devil 
out of Chicago on the hit-or-miss plan of going 
as you please, which prevails among the various 
churches and other associations, than you could 
have conquered or suppressed Jeff Davis’s rebel- 
lion if every state in the North had insisted on 
carrying on the war on its own account without 
any common commander-in-chief, without any 
headquarters during the campaign, and without 
any definite idea as to the position of the enemy. 
In a vague kind of way we all know that there 
are evils in the town, and also in a vague kind of 
way we are all more or less enlisted in the whole 
war against them; but there is no concerted 
plan of campaign, there is no central intelligence 
department, and there is no real bishop of the 
church of Chicago. There are bishops of sec- 
tional churches, but there is no one who is 
bishop of the whole town, unless indeed it is 
your superintendent of police, who may be said 
to be in a kind of way a bishop, although his 
province is limited to dealing with vice and sin 
when they have reached their superlative degrees. 
When bad men conspire, good men must com- 
bine; and if Chicago is to be made the model 
city of the continent, it seems to me that the 
good people must join hands all along the line 
and agree first and foremost to common sense in 
the prosecution of the immense work which they 
have in hand. It is not sufficient to get up a 
great agitation and to try to do the thing by 
spurts. You have got to organize for the king- 
dom of God as energetically, as persistently, and 
as steadily as the political rings organize for the 
triumph of their own candidates.” 
«*s 

WE spoke in the last number of the magazine 
of three important movements in the interest of 
municipal reform, which have recently been in- 
augurated in America, —the City Club of New 
York, the Municipal League of Philadelphia, and 
the new Municipal League of Boston. The Bos- 
ton League has only just been formed, the meet- 
ing for the adoption of its constitution having 
been held on the 14th of December. These 
societies, all with the same aim, that of develop- 
ing a more intelligent interest in municipal affairs 
and of separating municipal politics from state 
and national politics, are very different in organ- 
ization and method, and these differences are 
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suggestive and interesting. The most interest- 
ing thing, perhaps, to be noted concerning the 
organization of the Boston League is that it 
carries out precisely the idea of Mr. Stead, to 
which we have referred: it is a federation of the 
existing organized moral forces of the city, to 
cope with the existing evils in the city govern- 
ment and the general city life. Lut it is not to 
Mr. Stead that the League is indebted for this 
idea. The same idea was conceived by Mr. 
Samuel B. Capen, who has been the animating 
spirit of this movement in Boston, and through 
whose energy and devotion the League has come 
to existence. Mr. Caren is the ideal citizen, — a 
man of broad mind, of great catholicity and kind- 
liness, of rare practical sagacity, with a passion 
for public purity and the public welfare, and with 
an infinite capacity for taking pains. Ten such 
men could save any Sodom or Gomorrah. No 
other man in recent years has rendered such im- 
portant service as Mr. Capen on the Boston 
School Board. Wherever any important move- 
ment for the good of Boston is in progress, there 
he is likely to be found; and it was natural that 
he should conceive this Municipal League in the 
way that he did, without waiting for any sugges- 
tion from Mr. Stead. Mr. Capen is the president 
of the Pilgrim Association. The Pilgrim Associa- 
tion, accepting his project with enthusiasm, ap- 
pointed representatives to act with him, and in- 
vited representatives of other religious, phi- 
lanthrophic, and civic organizations in the city to 
unite with them in forming the Municipal League. 
The following list of the organizations which re- 
sponded and chose delegates is interesting as 
showing the variety and character of the forces 
represented: The Baptist Social Union, the 
Methodist Social Union, the Unitarian Club, the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citi- 
zenship, the Channing Club, Tolstoi Club, Old 
Boston Congregational Club, Young Men’s Bap- 
tist Social Union, Monday Evening Club, the 
Catholic Union, and the Eliot Club. There are 
two or three other similar organizations from 
which it is expected that delegates will be im- 
mediately chosen, and representation is also to 
be secured from the leading business and labor 
organizations of the city. Preference in member- 
ship is to be given to members of these various 
existing organizations, the aim being to unite and 
utilize the great moral forces of the city which 
are already developed. But membership is not 
to be exclusively confined to representatives of 
such organizations. Many public-spirited citi- 
zens not connected with these will be enrolled in 
the League; and as many of the questions to be 
considered by the League must have close relation 
to the great metropolitan district surrounding 
the city, it is provided that twenty members may 
be elected whose business interests are in Boston, 
but whose homes are in the surburban district. 
The total number of members shall be limited 
to two hundred. Such is the interesting scheme 
conceived by Mr. Capen, and carefully worked 
out by him and his associates in this important 
movement; and with this constitution The Bos- 
ton Municipal League is born just as this num- 
ber of the magazine appears. Its career will be 
watched with careful attention, not only by the 


people of Boston and New England, but by men 
all over the country who are awake to the funda- 
mental importance in our American life to-day 
of honest and intelligent municipal admin- 
istration. From a copy of the constitution of 
the League, we quote the statement of its 
objects, which is substantially the same as those 
made in the constitutions of the Philadelphia 
League and of the New York City Club: — 

“The objects of this League shall be to keep 
before our citizens the necessity of their interest 
in public affairs; to discuss and shape public 
opinion upon all questions which relate to the 
proper government of our city; to separate 
municipal politics from state and national politics; 
to secure the nomination and election of munici- 
pal officers solely on account of their fitness for 
the office; to federate for these purposes the 
various moral forces of the city; and to en- 
courage every wise project for the promotion of 
the good order, prosperity and honor of Boston.” 

ca 
* * 

THE Municipal League of Philadelphia is a 
much larger body, organized on much looser and 
more democratic lines. It may almost be viewed 
as a new party, devoted to good municipal poli- 
tics. Any citizen of Philadelphia may become a 
member of the League, by simply applying for 
membership and subscribing himself in accord 
with its declaration of principles. Affiliated with 
the League, subsidiary to it, are local organiza- 
tions in the various wards of the city, called ward 
associations, and each of these ward associations 
has a delegate upon the board of managers of the 
League. The objects of the League are defined 
in much the same way as those of the Boston 
League, and its methods are to be: “3. LEdu- 
cational. By demonstrating to the public the 
advantages to be derived from the absolute sepa- 
ration of national and state politics from munici- 
pal politics, and by the publication of a ser.es of 
tracts on municipal affairs. 2. Practical. By 
nominating candidates, when necessary, who are 
pledged to carry out the declaration of principles 
of the League.” Several of the tracts already 
published by the League are before us. The 
most important is one by Mr. Charles Richard- 
son, on “The City of Philadelphia, its Stock- 
holders and Directors,” revealing a disposition of 
the common property in the public streets by the 
City Council as culpable and corrupt as anything 
that can be shown in the record of municipal 
abuses in this country. Mr. Herbert Welsh, who 
is a member of the League, has declared in a 
recent address that there is evidence to show 
that “the councils of Philadelphia, as a body, are 
open to the charge that they look for orders to 
certain great corporations, and not to their con- 
stitutents; that they legislate in the interests of 
these corporations as against the interests of 
their constitutents”; — and this charge is sus- 
tained by the tract before us. This is the kind of 
evil, among other kinds, with which the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia has been organized to 
cope; andsuch are the evils with which the Bos- 
ton League and the New York City Club have 
to deal. From Mr. Welsh comes the sug- 
gestion that these organizations and the similar 
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ones coming into existence in many of our cities 
shouid be united in a great national municipal 
reform league, which might meet in an annual 
congress for the consideration of the important 
questions in which these bodies are interested. 
“Tf the citizens of Philadelphia,” says Mr. Welsh, 
“get a clear sight of the fact that the same dis- 
couraging obstacles, the same intricate problems, 
face men like themselves who earnestly desire 
the public welfare, in New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, Chicago, Buffalo, and a score of other 
cities, they will work with a sense of generous 
rivalry, of enthusiasm, of careful thought, and 
patience far greater than that which marks their 
efforts now.” We commend this thought to the 
members of the new Municipal League in Bos- 
ton. * 
* * 

VeRY different in its organization and _ its 
methods both from the Municipal League of 
Boston and that of Philadelphia is the City Club 
of New York. This is a club in the ordinary 
sense of the term, with a club house, having its 
library, reading-room, and such other appurte- 
nances and belongings as are usual in clubs. Its 
members pay dues of fifty dollars a year, and the 
number of members is already almost a thousand. 
Only, unlike the ordinary club, this City Club 
has a publication office, and issues documents 
devoted to the promotion of its objects. It has 
also undertaken — herein working somewhat in 
the same line as the Philadelphia League — to 
organize local clubs in different sections of the 
city, — Good Government Clubs A, B, etc.; and it 
has a regular Committee on Co-operation and 
Affiliated Clubs, whose duties consist in organizing 
such local clubs, in “securing the co-operation of 
all societies, whether philanthropic or political, the 
aim of which is to improve social conditions, and 
in concentrating the efforts of such societies in 
the direction of the purposes of the City Club.” 
This would seem to be another form of the effort, 
which is the primary one in the organization of 
the Boston League, to federate the existing 
moral forces of the city in behalf of good govern- 


ment. * 
* * 


SUCH are these three interesting movements in 
the interest of municipal reform, in Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. With this great com- 
mon aim, working in ways so different, they can- 
not fail to become powers for good in these cities, 
and, still more, to precipitate to definite action 
the great vague mass of discontent with political 
abuses which is felt by good men in every city in 
the country. We can close this presentation of 
this vital movement in no better words than those 
of the declaration of the New York City Club in 
its last year-book : — 

“Those who have not taken part in the discus- 
sions which have resulted in the formation of this 
Club have, from time to time, inquired for a more 
particularly defined statement of its purposes than 
that contained in the act of incorporation. Con- 
cerning this, the organizers of the Club make the 
following statement of what they have in mind : — 

“This Club does not present itself to the com- 
munity as a compendium of wisdom, an exemplar 
of virtue, or an ordained critic. It presents itself 


as an organization of self-respecting citizens, who 
desire to maintain their self-respect and, at the 
same time, to remain active citizens, with all that 
this truly implies. It exists to assist in the study 
of honest, efficient municipal government. It 
exists to learn, and to apply such learning as its 
members have or can acquire in the administra- 
tion of their duties as citizens of a municipality. 
It is not organized in opposition to or in league 
with any political party or faction. It is not 
organized to promote any national party, or any 
national or state measure, or with the expectation 
of converting all opponents to its views on any 
matter of national or state concern about which 
there may exist an honest, intelligent difference 
of opinion. Itis incorporated in the hope that it 
may be useful in shaping and maintaining a gen- 
erally entertained public opinion vigilantly opposed 
to dishonesty and incompetency in municipal gov- 
ernment; in rendering contemptible that indiffer- 
ence to civic duty, or insensibility of conscience, 
which permits citizens to overlook maladministra- 
tion of office until it becomes so unendurable as to 
make opposition easier than submission; in en- 
couraging that proper pride of citizenship which 
exists only with duty done and proper results 
accomplished; in reminding the unobservant 
citizen of duty neglected; and, generally,in pro- 
viding a permanent organization which, with its 
auxiliaries, will enable the citizens of New York 
to act promptly and effectively when the public 
interests require their action, and which will 
afford a rendezvous for good citizens while pre- 
paring for action. 

“Tf there should ever exist such a condition of 
public sentiment as would continuously make fit- 
ness for office in this city the test of party nomina- 
tions, this Club would be chiefly occupied with 
questions of administration. But so long as office 
is regarded as the earned reward of the energetic, 
even though unscrupulous, “ worker” in politics, 
so long as office is sought and bestowed because 
of its emoluments, and not because of the dis- 
tinguished fitness of the nominee, so long, in the 
opinion of the founders of this Club, the muni- 
cipal government of this city is not likely to be 
honestly and efficiently conducted if left to the 
nominees of either political party uncontrolled by 
local opinion and interest, and so long a body of 
citizens permanently organized, with higher aims 
than the gratification of political ambition, will 
be of use in affecting the quality of nominations. 
Therefore, it will be one of the aims of this Club 
to procure the nomination and election of city 
office-holders whose recommendation shall not be 
solely nor mainly that they are faithful servants of 
either political party, but that they are fit for the 
positions to which they are elected. ‘Thus, it is 
hoped that in time this test of fitness will come to 
be generally regarded as of much higher impor- 
tance in municipal affairs than the test of loyalty 
to party, and that, in this sense, and to this ex- 
tent, municipal politics here may be severed from 
national and state politics with appreciably bene- 
ficial results. If the national parties nominate for 
municipal offices candidates whose loyalty to the 
city and its citizens is paramount to their loyalty to 
their political party, and who are honest and 
capable men, this Club will be to that extent 
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content. But if nominations shall be made upon 
the other principle of rewarding party service, then 
this Club will not be content, and will use its in- 
fluence to nominate and elect fit candidates, in- 
stead of merely political candidates. 

“ As a Club, this Club is not intended to be anti- 
Democratic or anti-Republican, but to be per- 
sistently, consistently, and impartially anti-bad- 
city-government, and nothing else. It has nothing 
to do with Tammany, as such, nor with the Re- 
publican machine, as such; but it has to do with 
the administrators of our city government, as such, 
whoever they may be, and with the law, system, 
and methods under and in accordance with which 
or in violation of which that government is ad- 
ministered. It is expected that the Club will be 
alert to discern and ready to criticise and fight 
dishonesty and inefficiency in city affairs, in 
whatever party or organization they may appear. 
It is hoped that its primary usefulness will be 
educational, that it will be surrounded by a 
healthful and hopeful atmosphere, producing a 
perceptible good effect upon its members. It 
will welcome young men whose entrance to other 
social clubs may be delayed by long waiting lists 
or by technical requirements. Its aims will be to 
encourage in these young men the belief that 
they have civic duties to perform, and that the 
performance of these duties will be of positive 
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and lasting use to them and to their fellow-citi- 
zens. Particularly, its aim will be to discourage 
and dissipate the prevalent feeling that there is 
no remedy for existing municipal evils. In this 
connection the members of this Club propose to 
assist in the organization and perpetuation of 
other self-supporting clubs of a similar character, 
in different parts of the city, which shall serve as 
a centre of the social life of congenial members, 
and the aims of which shall be similar to those of 
this Club. A part of the business of the Club will 
be the study of proper methods of municipal gov- 
ernment, and, to that end, the collection and dis- 
semination of such facts, historical and otherwise, 
and such ideas, as its members think will aid the 
student of municipal problems. To encourage 
observance of law, to discourage its infraction, and 
to formulate and adapt the law to the require- 
ments of this community, this Club will hope to 
permanently enlist in its service experienced 
counsel. In short, its purpose will be to learn what 
is needed in good city government, to inculcate 
better principles of government, and to urge the 
recognition and acceptance of personal responsi- 
bility by citizens. The precise methods by which 
it will seek to accomplish these ends are to be 
determined as emergency and experience develop 
the opportunity for their intelligent determina- 
tion. 


OMNIBUS. 


HITHER, MEADOW GossiP, TELL ME! 
(To a Bee.) 


HITHER, meadow gossip, tell me, 
Will you never pause to rest? 
From the gray of dawn I’ve watched you, 
Till the sun has burned the west; 
Seen you whisper to the gentians 
What you heard upon the wheat, 
And the flowers nod in laughter 
At the stories you repeat. 


Long and vainly have I listened 
To discover what you said, 
What you murmured to the daisies, 
To the clovers white and red; 
And I saw you, after prowling 
Where the columbines were hid, 
Set the apple blossoms blushing — 
Yes, you shocking wretch, you did! 


Buttercups and dandelions 
Show you yellow heaps of gold, 
Just to hearken to your chatter 
And the scandals you unfold; 
Even Jack within his pulpit, 
Priestly rascal, likes to hear 
Things about his congregation 
That should hurt a saintly ear. 


And lest any of your items 

Through the day should be forgot, 
I believe you always write them 

On the dim forget-me-not. 


If I trust you with a secret 
Far more precious, little bee, 
Will you tell me on the morrow 
If my sweetheart thinks of me? 


Gentle tattler, I must love you, 
Though you have a meddling way; 
And I would that human gossips 
Had the wisdom you display, 
And could, leaving all the slanders 
And the meanness they must meet, 
Journey homeward in the gloaming, 
Bringing only what is sweet ! 
« 4. Prescott Beach 
* * 
BETWEEN Two FirEs. 


I HAVE a friend, — aged forty-eight, — 
Who’s gray and pessimistic. 

//is stories of the married state 
Are worse than journalistic! 

He tells me tales of wayward wives, 
Of shrews and spendthrift ladies, 

And says that married peoples’ lives 
Are mild foretastes of Hades. 


I know a girl, — she’s twenty-three, — 
I cannot but adore her; 

For when she moves it seems to me 
Bright angels walk before her. 

I’ve visions of a higher life, 
If I can win her to me: 

Ah, she would make a tender wife, 
To bless and not undo me! 
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It could not be unhappiness ! — 

My friend is sharp and knowing; — 
She is an angel! I confess 

He makes a weighty showing. 
I cast his stories to the wind! 

We love —the rest can’t matter ! 
And yet they rankle in my mind — 

Plague take his cynic chatter! 

Harry Romaine. 
a's 
CASTLE LIFE. 


WE built a castle, she and I, — 

When childish hearts like hopes were high; 
Beside a river deep and wide, 

Before whose swift and sunny tide 

Our ships should sail from far-off seas 
With apples from Hesperides. 


And in this bright and eager dream 
Of life to be, we saw the gleam 

Of mail-clad men at arms, and heard 
The sound of silken dresses stirred 
By maids of honor, and the fall 

Of pages’ footsteps in the hall. 


And round this splendid place of ours 
Were gardens of the choicest flowers, 
Where in and out of season grew 
The sweetest fruits earth ever knew, 
And only sang the nightingales 

We heard in old Arabian tales. 


Our dreams have sadly changed since when 
We stretched our arms to life at ten. 

The castle dwindled to a cot, 

The garden to a city lot, 

Where naught but modest flowers blow, 
And only common apples grow. 


Our ladies’ maids run to and fro 
In dotted frocks of calico; 

Our men at arms are tiny men, — 
We did not dream of babies then; 
And pages too are now so small, 
They only creep along the hall. 


And run no more before the breeze 
The treasure ships from treasure seas; 
The river now is narrowed s@ 
We see their wrecks five feet below; 
Or else in dreams of lost delight 
They come on phantom sails at night! 
Charles Gordon Rogers. 


OMNIBUS. 


AN ANGLOMANIAC. 


My lady fair went over the sea, 

And when she came back to her own countree, 
She scorned the land of the brave and free, 
And sighed for an aristocracy. 


She said that we had no leisure class, 

That our company manners were “ green as grass,” 
Our society only a vulgar mass, 

Which had certainly come to a shocking pass. 


On our uncouth speech she laid great stress, 
And her horror she couldn’t at all express, 
When she heard us repeatedly say “1 guess,” 
And constantly call a “ gown,” a “ dress.” 


Our civilization was sadly new, 

And our men of culture decidedly few, 
And almost completely lost to view 
Because of the work they needs must do. 


It was “ wretched form” to be all in trade, 
And put us down on a lower grade 

Where true nobility wouldn’t have stayed, 
(Unless it had been most handsomely paid.) 


She shuddered to see a coronet 

On low democratic locks of jet, 

Which might have been most fittingly set 

On the brow of some duchess (deep in debt). 


Hunting was out of the question here, 

And we hadn’t a park to contain our deer, 

Nor could we boast of a single peer, 

And our season was quite the wrong time of year. 


I learned with regret from her wise discourse, 
That the Pilgrim fathers were low and coarse, 
And only prevailed by unmannerly force, 

When they came over here as a last resource. 


And they left to succeed them a rude, wild race 
Devoid of gentility, ease, and grace, 

Whose only goal is a metal base, 

Which they madly pursue at a reckless pace. 


O maiden fair, from these vandals flee, 

’Tis surely the only remedy, 

And get you again across the sea, 

For we need you not in your own countree. 
Caroline Ticknor. 
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